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| DREW aside the pordiére and looked into the room. She was there 

—Carlitz—nestling in a deep easy-chair, with that perfect arm— 
whose rounded line was accentuated by the tight-fitting sleeve of her 
violet-silk dress—flung above her head in an attitude expressive of 
weariness. She was not alone. In a chair almost as comfortable as 
her own sat a portly gentleman of middle age, upon whose handsome 
countenance good-nature had set a stamp unmistakable even by the 
shallowest observer. This gentleman was happily no stranger to me. 
I had met him in London, and knew him as the guide, philosopher, 
friend, and financial agent of Madame Carlitz; at once the Mazarin 
and the Colbert of that fair despot. 

“The divinity arched her eyebrows in lazy surprise as I crossed the 
threshold. 

‘I really believe it is someone we know, H..,’ she said to her friend 
with delightful insolence. 

“Mr. H. received me with more cordiality. I had seen a good deal 
of him in’ London during the previous season. E. T. and he were 
sworn allies. H. had been liewtenant in a regiment of the line, and, 
after wasting a small patrimony, had sold his commission and turned 
stage-player. His intimates called him Captain H. and Gentleman H.., 
and he was a man who in the whole of his careless career had neither 
lost a friend nor made an enemy. To Madame Carlitz he was in- 
valuable. The divinity had of late years taken it into her splendid 
mind to set up a temple of her own, whereby the little Sheppard’s-alley 
Theatre, the most battered old wooden box that ever held a metro- 
politan audience, had been transformed, at the cost of some thousands, 
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into a fairy temple of cream-coloured panelling, and white-satin. hang- 
ings, powdered with golden butterflies; and was now known to the 
fashionable world, whose carriages and cabs blocked Sheppard’s-alley 
and overflowed into Wild’s-corner, as the Royal Bonbonniére Opera- 
house. 

“Here Carlitz had sung and acted in delicious little operettas im- 
ported from her native shores, to the delight of the world in general— 
always excepting those stupid people, the builders and decorators and 
upholsterers who had effected the transformation that made Sheppard’s- 
alley and Wild’s-corner the haunt of rank and fashion, and who had 
not received any pecuniary reward for their labours. To keep these 
people at bay, or, it is possible, to reduce their claims to something 
like reason, Madame Carlitz employed my friend H., who of all men 
was best adapted to pour oil upon the stormy ocean of a creditor’s mind. 
He was the enchantress’s aller ego, opening and sifting her letters, 
arranging her starring engagements, choosing her pieces, managing 
her theatre, and receiving, with imperturbable temper, the torrents of 
her wrath when she was pleased to be angry. Nor were the proprieties 
outraged by an alliance so pure. H. was one of those men who are by 
nature fatherly—nay, almost motherly—in their treatment of women. 
No scandal had ever tarnished his familiar name. He had that tender, 
half-quixotic gallantry which is never allied with vice. He was the 
idol of old women and children, the pride of a doting mother, and the 
sovereign lord of a commonplace little woman whom he had taken for 
his wife. 

“Tt was to this gentleman that I owed my right to approach Madame 
Carlitz. E.T. had obtained my admission to the side-scenes of the Bon- 
* bonniére, and had induced H. to present me to the lovely manageress, 
who was unapproachable as royalty. My introduction obtained for me 
only some ten minutes’ converse with the presiding genius of the temple ; 
but so supreme an honour was even this small privilege, that E. T. 
hastened to borrow a couple of hundred from me while my gratitude 
was yet warm. 

“Tt will be seen, therefore, that I had little justification for in- 
truding on the lady now, beyond the loneliness of the country in which 
I found her, and the primitive habits there obtaining. 

“‘ After I had been a second time presented by H.—the lady having 
quite forgotten my presentation in Sheppard’s-alley—madame received 
me with more warmth than she had deigned to evince for me in the 
greenroom of the Bonbonniére. 

‘These hills are so dreadfully dreary, and we are so glad to see any- 
one who can give us news,’ she said with agreeable candour. 

“ And then H. explained how it fell out that I met them there. 
Madame had been knocked-up with the season—six new operettas, 
the lovely prima donna singing in two pieces every night, and never 
disappointing her public, which master this fair Carlitz served faith- 
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fully and constantly throughout her career—and the doctors had ordered 
change of scene and quiet—no Switzerland, no Italy, no German spa, 
but a sheltered hermitage far from the busy haunts of men and the 
halting-places of stage-coaches. 

“On hearing this, E. T. had offered his mountain-shanty—poor 
accommodation, but scenery and air unmatchable in any other spot 
of earth. Madame Carlitz had been enraptured by the idea. E. T.’s 
hut was the place of places. She felt herself refreshed and invigorated 
by the very thought of the mountains and the sea. She would wait 
for no preparations, no fuss. She would take her own maid, and a 
couple of women for the house—servants in those mountain-districts 
must be such barbarous creatures—and Parker her butler, and a page 
or so, and a dozen or two trunks, and her favourite dogs, and her own 
particular phaeton and ponies, and her piano, and nothing more. Mr. 
and Mrs. H. must of course go with her, to keep house, and to write 
to people in London, and prevent the possibility of her being pursued 
by bills and tiresome letters, and so on. 

“H. consented to this, and arranged the journey with infinite 
patience and good-humour, suppressing the unnecessary’ adjuncts of 
the convoy, and reducing the luggage to limits that were almost within 
the bounds of reason. All this he told me, as we strolled on the lawn 
before dinner. 

‘She — well, she very nearly swore at me when I told her she 
mustn’t bring her piano,’ said Mr. H.; ‘a concert grand, you know, 
about seven feet long. And then she stood out for bringing her man 
Parker, the greatest thief and scoundrel in Christendom ; and the ponies, 
and a groom, who sits behind her when she drives; but I fought my 
ground inch by inch, sir, and here we are. Madame has her own maid, 
and her lap-dogs; I have hired a stout country girl for the kitchen, and 
we do the rest of the housework ourselves. And, egad, madame likes 
it. She dusts and arranges the rooms, and so forth, with her own 
hands, and sings and dances about the house more deliciously than 
ever she sang or danced on the boards of the Bonbonniére. She has 
developed a genius for cooking: puts on a big holland apron, and 
tosses an omelet, or fries a dish of trout, with the art of a Vatel, and 
the grace of a Hebe. I never knew half her fascination until we came 
here; and I think, if her London admirers could see her, they would 
be more madly in love with her than ever.’ 

“They invited me to dine. Mrs. H. made her appearance before 
dinner—a most amiable inanity, fat, fair, and thirty, with innocent 
flaxen curls, blue ribbons in her cap, and a babified simpering face; 
the sort of woman whose presence at a dinner-table, or in a drawing- 
room, one can only remember by perpetual mental effort. Happily 
she did not demand much attention, but was content to sit still and 
simper at her husband’s jokes and madame’s ‘ agreeable rattle.’ 

“We talked of everything and everybody. The divine Carlitz, who 
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in her audience-chamber at the Bonbonniére had received me with 
such chilling courtesy, was now cordial and familiar as friendship it- 
self. Our conversation developed innumerable points of sympathy 
between us: mutual likings, mutual antipathies—all of the most 
frivolous kind, for the world of Estelle Carlitz was a world of trifles ; 
a universe of cashmere-shawls, pug-dogs, airy ballads, dainty pony 
carriages, diamonds, and strawberries and cream. I have since heard 
that beneath that snowy breast, whereon bright gems seemed to shine 
with intenser brightness, there beat a heart full of generous pity for 
her own sex, though hard as adamant for ours. 

“To me, upon this particular evening, in this lonely mountain- 
retreat, she was delightful. The dinner was excellent—simplicity it- 
self, but served with a rustic grace that might have charmed Savarin or 
Alvanly. In my own eyrie the cuisine had been a lamentable failure ; 
and the fact that it was so, may have somewhat contributed to the 
causes of that ever-increasing weariness of spirit which had been my 
portion in these mountain regions. At five-and-twenty a man can 
endure a good deal in this way. I was no gourmet, though I had lived 
amongst men who, in the old Roman days, would have known by the 
flavour of their turbot whether it had been caught between the two 
bridges of Tiber — men who discussed the menu of a dinner with a 
eolemnity that would have sufficed for the forming of a Cabinet, and 
arranged the importation of a truffled turkey or a Strasburg pie with 
as much care as might have attended the dismission of a secret emis- 
sary to the Jacobite court at Rome in the days of the first two Georges. 

“‘H. dozed after dinner, worn out by a long morning’s fishing ; 
while Madame Carlitz and I trifled with our modest dessert, and slan- 
dered our London acquaintance. Between us we seemed to know 
everyone. The lady’s knowledge of the great world was chiefly second- 
hand, it must be confessed, but she told me many facts relating to my 
intimate acquaintance that were quite new to me, and which might 
have made my hair stand on end, had I not happily outlived that 
period in which the secret records of our friends’ lives have power either 
to shock or to astonish. 

‘Nothing could present a more piquant contrast to my poor C.’s 
plaintive looks and tones, and ill-concealed unhappiness, than the 
elegant vivacity of this most fascinating Carlitz. And to have found 
her thus remote from her usual surroundings, sequestered, unexpected, 
as mountain sylph, lent a positive enchantment to the whole affair. 

“We went out on to the lawn in the tender moonlight, while 
Mrs. H. made tea for us at a pretty lamp-lit table, and that most 
amiable and inconsiderately-considerate H. slept on serenely in his 
comfortable chintz-covered easy-chair. We went out into that divine 
intoxicating light. The ripple of the waves sounded softly afar. <A 
deep cleft in the mountain revealed a glimpse of moonlit water, and 
around and about us fell the shadows of the mighty hills. 
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‘Tt is like a scene in an opera,’ cried Madame Carlitz. 

“ And it was evident the scene awakened no higher emotion in her 
mind. 

‘If such a set were only manageable at the Bonbonniére! But we 
have not enough depth for this kind of thing. That is what we want, 
you see—depth.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered almost sadly, ‘that is what we want—depth.’ 

‘The moonlight effect is only a question of green gauzes, and lamps 
at the wing. I think, by the bye, we make our moonlighis a little too 
green. I wonder whether Mr. Fresko has ever seen the moon. He 
spends all his evenings in the theatre, smoking and drinking beer in 
his painting-room, or hanging about the side-scenes, smelling intoler- 
ably of stale tobacco. I really doubt if he has ever seen this kind of 
thing. But I can’t afford to change him for a better painter. His 
interiors are exquisite. He was painting a tapestried drawing-room, 
after Boucher, when I left London—a scene that will enchant you next 
season. The draperies are to be blue watered silk—real silk, you know; 
and folding-doors at the back will open into a garden of real exotics, if 
I can get my florist to supply them ; but he is rather an impracticable 
sort of person, who is always wanting sums on account.’ 

‘ And the piece ?’ I asked. 

‘OQ, the piece is a pretty-enough little trifle,’ the lady replied with 
supreme carelessness ; ‘7e Marquis of Yesterday, a vaudeville of the 
Pompadour period, adapted from Scribe. Of course, I am to play 
Pompadour.’ 

“On this I would fain have become more sentimental. The 
mountain light, the deep mysterious shadows, the glimpse of ocean— 
all invited to that dreamy sentimentality which is of earth’s transient 
intoxications the most delightful. But Madame Carlitz was not senti- 
mentally inclined. To shine, to astonish, to enchant—these to her 
were but too easy. The melting mood was out of her line. And 
though she fooled me by her charming air of sympathy, I felt, even 
in the hour of my delusion, a vague sense that it was all stage-play, 
and that the looks and tones which thrilled my senses, and almost 
touched that finer sense I had been taught to call my soul, were the 
same looks and tones which the dramatic critics praised in the finished 
actress of the Bonbonniére. 

“Have I any right to be angry with her if she was all falsehood, 
when there was so little reality in my own fade sentimentality and 
hackneyed flatteries? No; I am not angry. I encountered the en- 
chantress but a few nights ago in society, and said to myself wonder- 
ingly, ‘Once I almost loved you.’ 


“H. awoke, and smiled upon us with his genial smile, as we re- 
turned to the pretty lamp-lit room. 
‘Have you two children been rehearsing the balcony scene in the 
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moonlight? he cried. And then we went back to our London talk 
and London scandal, and H. told us some admirable stories, more or 
less embellished by a glowing imagination; and Mrs. H. simpered 
placidly, just as she had simpered at dinner; and madame contradicted 
her friend, and laughed at him, and interrupted him by delicious 
mimicry of his dramatis persone, and behaved altogether in a most 
fascinating manner. 

‘“‘T went home slowly in the moonlight, meditating on my evening’s 
entertainment. 

‘Have I been happy?’ I asked myself. ‘No. I have been only 
amused ; and I have come to that period in which little beyond amuse- 
ment is possible for me.’ 

“ And all my dreams had resolved themselves into this! My Cyn- 
thia was not to be found on earth; and the next best thing to the 
spirit that walks as free as air the clouds among, was—an elegant 
and fashionable actress. 

“My evening had been very pleasant to me; and I was angry with 
myself, disappointed with myself, because it had been so. 

“T thought of Byron. It was not till his star was waning that he 
found that one companion spirit who was to console him for the bril- 
liant miseries of his career. 

‘ Numa was an old man when he met his Egeria,’ I said to myself. 
‘Perhaps for me too the divine nymph will appear in life’s dreary 
twilight.’ 

“T found that my poor C. had been sorely distressed, and even 
alarmed, by my unwonted absence; and I had no choice but to bur- 
den my conscience with a falsehood, or to make her unhappy by the 
confession that I had been beguiled into the forgetfulness of time in 
the society of a more fascinating person than her poor, pretty, senti- 
mental self. 

‘I found my friend T. at his hut beyond D——- H——,,’ I said; 
‘and the fellow insisted on my dining with him.’ 

“ My simple-minded C. had implicit faith in my word, even after 
that one broken promise which had caused this poor child so many 
tears. 

‘I am so glad you found an old friend,’ she said; ‘but O, H., I 
cannot tell you what I have suffered in all these long hours! There is 
no terrible accident which I have not pictured to myself. I thought 
how you might lose your footing in the narrow path at the edge of the 
cliff; I thought you might have been tempted to go round by the 
sands, and that the tide had risen before you could reach G——. I 
sent D. to look for you.’ 

“T told her that on another occasion she must disturb herself with 
no such fear, and hinted that as E. T. was a very intimate and affec- 
tionate friend, I might find myself compelled to dine with him occa- 
sionally during his stay. 
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‘Will he be here long?’ she asked piteously. 

‘O dear no,’ I replied; ‘depend upon it, he will soon be tired of 
these desolate regions.’ 

“T had pointed out the cottage to her in one of our walks, and had 
given her some slight account of the owner. 

“ After this I was often away from my too sad, too gentle com- 
panion. Carlitz seemed to me every day more delightful. I forgot 
all that I had been told about this most volatile of human butterflies, 
this most enchanting of the papilionaceous tribe. I, the b/asé world- 
ling, suffered myself to be caught in that airy net. Most completely 
was I deluded by her smile of welcome; the sweet low voice, that 
grew lower and sweeter when she talked with me; the tender tones 
in which the enchantress confessed her love for these wild, romantic 
regions ; the unexpected happiness she had found amongst these 
rugged hills; the disinclination—nay, indeed, the positive disgust 
with which she contemplated her approaching return to London ;— 
all- the meretricious charms of the accomplished coquette had given 
place to the tender grace, the almost divine loveliness of the woman 
who for the first time discovers that she possesses a heart, and who 
only becomes aware of that possession in the hour in which she loses 
it for ever. 

“Tt must not be supposed that I yielded to this new influence with- 
out some weak struggle. Every night I went back to my eyrie deter- 
mined to see the divine Carlitz no more. Every morning I found C.’s 
society more hopelessly dull, and was fain to take refuge in a mountain 
ramble. Unhappily, the ramble always ended at the same spot. 

“To me had been offered some of the sweetest flatteries ever shaped 
by woman’s lips; but the lovely proprietress of the Bonbonniére was 
past-mistress of the art, and her flatteries were more subtle than 
sweetest words. She fooled me to the top of my bent. OC. was day by 
day more neglected; my books were abandoned; my ambitions, my 
aspirations, for the time utterly forgotten. I had found the supreme 
good of the Sybarite’s life—amusement. And my vanity was flattered 
by the idea that I was beloved by a woman whose name was synony- 
mous with the verb ‘to charm.’ 

“Yes; I was beloved. How else could I account for that gradual 
transformation which had changed the most volatile of women into a 
creature pensive and poetical as Sappho or Heloise? If there had been 
any striking suddenness in this change, I might have considered it a 
mere stage-trick ; but the transition had been so gradual, and seemed 
80 unconscious. What motive could she have for deceiving me? Had 
she been free to marry, she might have considered me an eligible parti, 
and this might have been a matrimonial snare; but I had been given 
to understand that somewhere, undistinguished and uncared for, there 
existed a person answering to the name of Carlitz, and possessing legal 
authority over this lovely lady. From matrimonial designs I was there- 
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fore safe ; and I told myself that these signs and tokens which I beheld 
with such rapture were the evidence of a disinterested affection. 

“TI remembered the lady’s elegant insolence in the greenroom of 
the Bonbonniére ; and it pleased me to think that I had humbled so 
proud a spirit. 

“Whether the sentiment which this most fascinating woman in- 
spired in my mind was ever more than gratified vanity, I know not. 
For the moment it seemed a deeper feeling; and in thought and word 
I was already inconstant to that poor child whom I had loved so fondly, 
so purely, so truly, when we walked, hand locked in hand, on that lovely 
English shore beyond the little town of B . 

“T hated myself for my inconstancy, but was still inconstant. This 
woman had a thousand arts and witcheries wherewith to beguile me 
from my better self. Or were not all her witcheries comprised in one 
profound and simple art ?—SHE FLATTERED ME. 

“Tt is needless to dwell long upon this my second disappointment 
in affairs of the heart. The net was spread for me; and, unsuspecting 
as Agamemnon, I allowed this fair Clytemnestra to entangle me in her 
fatal web before she gave me the coup de gréce. 

*‘ Every morning I found some fresh excuse for spending my day in 
her society. We went upon all manner of excursions, with Mr. and 
Mrs. H. to play propriety. Any fragment of Gothic tower or ruined 
stone wall within twenty miles of E. T.’s small domain served as a pre- 
text for a long drive and an impromptu picnic. We went fishing in a 
rough yacht, and brought up monsters in the way of star-fish and dog- 
fish, sword-fish and jelly-fish, from the briny deep; but rarely succeeded 
in securing any piscatorial prize of an edible nature. 

‘I don’t exactly know what kind of thing we are fishing for,’ H. 
said piteously; ‘ but if the boat is to be filled with these savage reptiles, 
I should be obliged if you would allow me to be put on shore at the 
earliest opportunity.’ 

“In all our rambles, madame’s gaiety and good-humour were the 
chief source of our delight. Her animal spirits were inexhaustible ; 
and for me alone were reserved those occasional touches of sentiment 
which, in a creature so gay, possessed an unspeakable charm. Her ac- 
complishments were of the highest order, but her reading very little. 
Yet by her exquisite tact and savoir-faire, she made even her ignorance 
bewitching. And then she had the art of seeming so interested in 
every subject her companion started, and would listen to my prosiest 
rhapsody with eyes of mute eloquence, and parted lips that seemed 
tremulous with suppressed emotion. 

“ One day, after she had been even more than usually vivacious and 
enchanting, during a little open-air repast among the most uninterest- 
ing ruins in A——,, I was surprised, and indeed mystified, by a sudden 
change in her manner. 

“‘ We had wandered away from the ruins, leaving H. and his placid 
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wife calmly discussing a bottle of E. T.’s old Madeira. Slowly and 
silently we walked along a solitary path winding through the bosom of 
a most romantic glen. I was silent, in sympathy with my companion’s 
unwonted thoughtfulness. Of my own feelings I had spoken to Estelle 
Carlitz in the vaguest terms. Close and constant as our companionship 
had been within these few weeks, we had never passed beyond the 
boundary-line of flirtation. Poetical and sentimental we had been, in 
all conscience ; but our poetry and sentiment had been expressed by 
eloquent generalities that had committed neither of us. Yet I could 
not doubt that the lady numbered me among her slaves ; and I dared 
to believe my bondage was not to be an utterly hopeless captivity. 

‘Can you imagine anything more beautiful than this secluded 
glen?’ said Madame Carlitz suddenly. ‘One can scarcely fancy it a 
part of the same world which contains that noisy whirlpool London. 
I cannot tell you how this place has made me hate London. I wish 
E. T. had never offered me his house. What good have I done myself 
by coming here? I shall only feel the contrast between perfect peace 
and unceasing care more keenly when I go back to all my old troubles. 
It would have been wiser to stay in town, and go on acting, until I 
realised the dismal prophecies of my medical advisers. If I am doomed 
to die in harness, my life might as well end one year as another. What 
does it matter ?’ 

“The words were commonplace enough of themselves, but from the 
lips of Carlitz the commonest words were magical as the strains of 
Arion to kindly Dolphin—musical as the seven-stringed lyre with whose 
strains Terpander healed the wounds of civil war. 

‘Do you really mean that you have been happy here among these 
rugged mountains and barren valleys—you ?” 

‘Me—I, who speak to you. Happy! Ah, but too happy! mur- 
mured the divine Estelle in tones of profoundest melancholy. ‘My 
life here has been like a pleasant dream ; but it is over, and to-morrow 
i must set my face towards London.’ 

‘To-morrow!’ I exclaimed. ‘Surely this is very sudden.’ 

‘It is sudden,’ answered madame with a short impatient sigh; 
‘but it is inevitable, as it seems. H. received letters this morning ; 
all sorts of bills and lawyers’ threats—horrors which I am incapable of 
comprehending. I must return; I must, if I die on the journey, guand 
méme, she cried, becoming less English as she became more ener- 
getic. ‘They will have it, these harpies. I must open my theatre 
and begin my season, and have the air to gain money @ flots, Then 
they will tranquillise themselves. H. will talk to them. This must be. 
Otherwise they will send their myrmidons here, and put me into their 
Clichy—their Bench,’ 

“T expressed my sympathy with all tenderness; but madame shook 
her head despairingly, and would not be consoled. I remembered the 
existence of the unknown Carlitz, and reflected that his accomplished 
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wife could scarcely be subject to the horror of imprisonment for debt 
while sheltered by the egis of her coverture. But could I basely re- 
mind her of his obscure and obnoxious existence? Sentiment, chivalry, 
devotion, forbade so business-like a suggestion. 

‘My dear Estelle,’ I murmured, ‘remain in these tranquil regions 
till you grow weary of nature’s solitude and my society. You need 
have no fear of your creditors while I have power to write a cheque.’ 

“J pressed the daintily-gloved hand that rested on my arm. It was 
the first time I had uttered her Christian name. Until this moment I 
had worshipped on my knees. But the tender down is brushed from 
the wings of Cupid when he rubs shoulders with Plutus. 

“The divine Carlitz drew her hand from mine with a movement of 
outraged dignity. 

‘Do you think so meanly of me as ‘hat? she asked proudly. ‘Do 
you think I would borrow money from you ? 

“The emphasis on the last word of the first sentence revealed the 
nobility of the speaker’s mind; the emphasis on the last word of the 
second sentence went straight home to the—vanity—of the hearer. 

‘ Estelle,’ I exclaimed, ‘you cannot refuse the poor service of my 
fortune! Can there be any question of obligation between you and me? 
Have you not taught me what it is to be happy ?—have you not—’ 

“Tdem, idem, idem. Why should I transcribe the milk-and-watery 
version of that old story, which is only worth telling when it is written 
in the heart’s blood of an honest man? ’Tis said that Lucretius wrote 
only under the sway of a philtre, or a demon—that was half Apollo’s 
poetic frenzy, half mortal madness; and he must needs be possessed 
who would breathe fire and life into this hackneyed, common story of 
a man’s fancy for a pretty face, or a graceful figure, or the divine art 
of putting on a shawl, or so many guineas transmuted into a Parisian 
bonnet, or whatever the thing is which we call a woman. 

“ Deep or earnest feeling I had none. By nature I was inconstant. 
The love that had glorified the sands of B—— with a light that shone 
not from sun or moon, had faded from my life. Like a fair child who 
dies in early infancy, the god had vanished; and the memory of his 
sweet companionship alone remained to me. I think I had tried to fall 
in love with Estelle Carlitz, and had failed. But I was none the less 
anxious to win her regard. There is a fashion in these follies; and to 
have been beloved by the fair directress of the Bonbonniére would have 
given me kudos amongst my acquaintance of the clubs—nay, even in 
patrician drawing-rooms to which the lovely Carlitz herself was yet a 
stranger. 

“This was in my mind as I declared myself in a hackneyed strain 
of eloquence. 

“The lady heard me to the end in silence, and then turned upon 
me with superb indignation. 

‘ Taisez-vous. Would you offer to lend me money if I were in 
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your own set—if I were not an actress, a person whom you pay to 
amuse your idle evenings? It is not so long since they refused us 
Christian burial in my country. Ah, but you are only like the rest. 
You talk to me of your heart and your banker’s-book in the same 
breath!’ she cried passionately. ‘It is mean of you to persecute me 
with offers of help which you ought to know that I cannot and will 
not accept. But you are in your right. It was I who betrayed my 
poverty. You wrung-my secret from me. I beg you to speak of it 
no more. My affairs are in very good hands. Mr. H. will arrange 
everything for me; and—I shall go to-morrow. And now let us be 
friends. Forget that I have ever spoken to you about these things, 
and forget that I have been angry.’ 

“She turned to me with her most bewitching smile, and held out 
her hand. This power of transition was her greatest charm. The gift 
that made her most accomplished among stage-players, made her also 
most delightful among women. Pity that the woman who is playing a 
part should always have so supreme an advantage over the woman who 
is in earnest. 

“We spoke no more of money-matters. I assured Madame Carlitz 
that, in the circle which she was pleased to call my ‘set,’ there was no 
one who possessed my respect in greater measure than it was possessed 
by herself. And at this juncture we heard the jovial voice of the 
jovial H. echoing down the glen, announcing that the carriage was 
ready for our return. 

‘It is agreed that we are to forget everything,’ said madame, ‘ ex- 
cept that this is to be my last evening in this dear place, and that we 
are to spend it together.’ 

“To this I consented with all tender reverence and submission. 
Our homeward drive was gaiety itself—our dinner, the banquet of a 
Horace and Lydia after that little misunderstanding about Chloe and 
the Thurine boy had been settled to the satisfaction of both parties. 
After dinner Estelle sang to me, accompanying herself on the guitar, 
which she played with a rare perfection. The old forgotten ballads 
come back to me sometimes, and I hear the low sweet voice, and the 
sound of the waves washing that rocky headland in A——. 

“ After she had sung as many songs as I could-in conscience entreat 
from her, I asked H. to smoke a cigar with me in the garden. He 
came promptly at my call ; and I know now, though I was persistently 
blind at the moment, that a little look of intelligence passed between 
him and my enchantress as he crossed the room to comply with my 
request. 

“We went out upon the lawn, lighted our cigars, and paced up and 
down for some few minutes in silence. Then I plunged into the middle 
of things. 

‘H.,’ I said, ‘how much would it take to clear Madame Carlitz of 
her pressing pecuniary engagements, and release her from any necessity 
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of commencing a new season at the Bonbonniére for the next few 
months ?” 

“ H. gave a long whistle. 

‘My dear boy, don’t think of it,’ he exclaimed ; ‘it can’t be done. 
We must open the theatre, make what money we can ; and if we can’t 
make a composition, we had better go through the court.’ 

‘ But Carlitz ! I remonstrated. 

‘Carlitz is dying,’ replied H., with supreme carelessness, ‘ has been 
dying for the last four years. It’s very trying for her. She’d have 
been driving in her barouche, with strawberry-leaves on the panel, by 
this time, if he hadn’t been so long about it. But a man can’t go on 
dying for ever, you know ; there must be a limit to that sort of thing.’ 

‘You talk of a composition. Would a cheque for a thousand pounds 
enable her to satisfy her creditors ?” 

“Mr. H. deliberated. 

‘Fifteen hundred might do,’ he said presently; ‘Snoggs and 
Bangham, the builders, must have a decent lump of money to stop 
their mouths; and there’s Caliks the florist, an uncommonly tough 
customer. Yes, I think something between fifteen hundred and two 
thousand would do it.’ 

‘You must contrive to settle matters for fifteen hundred,’ I said. ‘I 
know what a clever financier you are, H. Take me to your room, and 
give me a pen and ink. I have been sending away money this morning, 
and happen to have my cheque-book in my pocket,’ 

‘My dear fellow, this generosity is really something utterly unprece- 
dented, and completely overpowering,’ exclaimed H., in a fat choking 
voice. ‘But I doubt if madame will be induced to accept a loan of 
this nature. If she does avail herself of your generous offer, the matter 
must of course be placed on a strictly business-like footing. If a bill of 
sale on the wardrobe and musical library of the Bonbonniére would 
satisfy your legal adviser as security—’ 

*‘T assured Mr. H. that nothing could be farther from my thoughts 
than the desire to secure myself from loss by means of a bill of sale. 

‘The very name of such an instrument sets my teeth on edge,’ I 
. Said ; ‘the money will be to all intents and purposes a free gift, but 
it may be better to call it a loan.’ 

' € My dear fellow,’ cried H. with a gulp, expressive of generous emo- 
tion, ‘this is noble. But you don’t know madame. Proud, sir, proud 
as Lucifer.’ 

“T remembered that little scene in the glen, and could not dispute 
the fact of the lady’s haughty and somewhat impracticable mind. 

‘Tt can’t be done, sir,’ said H. decisively ; ‘it’s a pity, but it can’t 
be done.’ 

‘Why not? Madame Carlitz knows nothing of business matters. 
I have heard her say as much fifty times.’ 

‘A mere child, sir—a baby.’ 
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‘In that case there is no difficulty. I will write the cheque; you 
will settle with the tradesmen, and tell Madame Carlitz nothing ex- 
cept that those obnoxious persons are satisfied. You may take as much 
credit as you please for your financial powers; I shall not betray the 
secret of the affair.’ 

‘Upon my word, my dear friend, you are a prince!’ said H. with 
enthusiasm. 

“Nor did he make any further difficulty. We finished our cigars, 
and went into the house together, with stealthy footsteps; for the 
thing we were about to do was a kind of treason. H. led me into a 
little room which he called his den—a room in which he had spent 
many weary hours trying to square the circle of madame’s pecuniary 
embarrassments. 

“IT wrote a cheque for 1500/., payable to the order of the divine 
Carlitz. 

‘She will indorse it without looking at it, I suppose ?’ I said. 

‘My dear sir, she would indorse the bond of a compact with Mephi- 
stopheles. In business matters she is perfectly infantine. I think she 
has a vague notion that her creditors can send her to the Tower, and 
have her head cut off, if she fails to satisfy their demands.’ 

“On this we went back to the drawing-room, where madame asked 
me, with a pretty, half-offended air, why I had been so long absent. 
Then H. brewed some Maraschino punch, which was supposed to be an 
Olympian beverage, and madame was more charming than ever. If I 
had been capable of thinking twice of a sum of money squandered on a 
pretty woman—which I was not—I should have been amply rewarded for 
my generosity. But I could afford to waste a thousand or two on the 
caprice of the moment without fear of remorseful twinges or economical 
regrets after the deed was done. 

“It was late when I left the Lodge. Madame and H. followed me 
to the gate, and bade me good-night under the soft summer stars. Her 
gaiety had left her by one of those sudden changes that made her 
charming ; and she looked and spoke with a tender sadness as we 
parted. 

‘If I could believe in her depth of feeling, if I could hope— I 
said to myself, after that pensive parting; and then I remembered 
the sands at B , and the vows that I had vowed, and the dreams 
that I had dreamed. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘if I could trust her, I could not trust myself. With 
passion and reality I have finished. Let amusement be the business of 
my life. I will love as Horace loved, and my motto shall be, Vogue la 
galere. 

*T had only walked a few yards away from the gate when I remem- 
bered that I had left my light overcoat, with a pocket full of letters 
and papers, in the hall. Iran back; the gate was open, the door open 
too. I went in, and took my coat from its peg. AsI did so, I was 
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surprised to hear a silvery peal of laughter—long and joyous, nay in- 
deed triumphant, from my enchantress. H.’s bass guffaw sustained the 
sweet soprano peal; and even placid Mrs. H. assisted with a cheerful 
second. : 

“And but three minutes before she had looked at me with eyes 
so tenderly mournful, had spoken with tones so sadly sweet ! 

“T lifted the yortiére and looked into the room. 

‘I have come back for my coat,’ I said. 

“The laughter ceased with suspicious abruptness. 

‘O, do come in! This absurd H. has been telling us the most 
ridiculous story about Fred M. Of course you know Fred M.? cried 
madame, in nowise disconcerted. 

‘‘She insisted that I should stay to hear the anecdote, which H. 
told for my benefit, with sufficient fluency, and a dash of that club- 
house mimicry which passes current for faithful imitation. I did not 
find the anecdote overpoweringly funny; but the lady sounded her peal 
of silver bells again, long and loudly as before, and I was fain to be- 
lieve that this frivolous semi-scandalous relation had been the cause of 
the laughter that had startled and surprised me. 

“TI was not altogether convinced ; and that nice appreciation of 
club-house anecdotes did not appear to me an excellent thing in woman. 
My adieux were brief and cold, and I walked homeward somewhat 
désillusionné. 


CHAPTER XXYVII. 
VALE, 


“‘ AT my own quarters trouble unutterable awaited me. While I 
had amused myself with the more piquant society of Gulnare, my sad 
sweet love—my Medora—had fled from her solitary bower. I found my 
household gods shattered ; and standing among their ruins I was fain 
to confess that I had deserved the stroke. She was gone. The poor 
child had borne my absence so uncomplainingly that I had been almost 
inclined to resent a patience that seemed like coldness. Had she been 
more demonstrative—had her affection or her jealousy assumed a more 
dramatic and soul-stirring form—it might have been better for both of 
us. But the poor child locked all her feelings so closely in her breast, 
that she had of late seemed to me the tamest and dullest of womankind 
—an automaton with a wobegone face. 

“The woman who waited upon her in that rude mountain home 
told me that she was gone. She had gone out early in the day—soon 
after my own departure—and had not been seen since that time. She 
had seen me in a carriage with a strange lady, and had, by some means, 
possessed herself of the secret of my visits to the lodge in the valley. 
This very woman had, perhaps, been C.’s informant, though she stoutly 
denied the fact when I taxed her with it. 
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“She was gone. It mattered little how she had obtained the infor- 
mation that had prompted her to this mad act. For some minutes I 
stood motionless on the spot where I had heard these tidings, powerless 
to decide what I ought to do. And then, sudden as shaft of Apollo the 
destroyer, there darted into my brain the idea of suicide. That poor 
benighted child had left her cheerless home to destroy herself. 

“T rushed from the house, pausing only to bid the woman send her 
husband after me with a lantern and arope. What I was going to do 
I knew not. My first impulse was to seek her myself, along that deso- 
late coast. She might wander for hours by the sea she loved so well, 
shrinking from that cold refuge, loth to fling herself into the strong 
arms of that stern lover for whom she would fain forsake me. 

“TI waited only till I saw D. emerge with his dimly-twinkling light, 
called to him to follow me, and then ran down the craggy winding way 
—the Devil’s Staircase—to the sands below. 

“ And then I remembered the heights above me—the little classic 
temple in which we had so often sat—and I shivered as I thought what 
a fearful leap madness might take from that rocky headland. I had 
told C. the story of Sappho,—of course giving her the ideal Sappho of 
modern poesy, and not the flaunting, wine-bibbing, strong-minded, 
wrong-minded Mitylenean lady of Attic comedy,—and we had agreed 
that Phaon—if indeed there ever existed such a person—was a monster. 

“ As I hurried along those lonely sands, dark with the shadows of 
the heights above, I remembered the soft spring sunset in which I had 
related the well-worn fable, and I could almost feel my love’s little 
hand clinging tenderly to my arm—the hand whose gentle touch I 
never was to feel again. 

“T will not excruciate thee, reader, or bore thee, as the case may 
be, by one of those prolonged intervals of suspense whereby the venal 
hack of the Minerva Press would attempt to harrow thy feelings, and 
eke out his tale of strawless brick. For thee, too, life has had its fond 
hopes and idle dreams, its bitter disappointments, chilling disillusions, 
dark hours of remorse. 

“Enough that in this crisis I suffered—suffered as I have never 
suffered since that day. My search was in vain; nor were the efforts 
of the men whom I sent in all directions of the coast—by the cliff and 
by the sands—of more avail. For two days and two nights I suffered 
the tortures of Cain. I told myself that this girl’s blood was upon my 
head; and if, in that hour when the thought of her untimely death 
was so keen and unendurable an agony, she could have appeared sud- 
denly before me, I think I should have thrown myself at her feet and 
offered her the devotion of my life, the legal right to bear my name. 

“She did not so appear, and the hour passed. Upon the third 
morning, after a delay that had seemed an eternity of torture, the 
post brought me a letter from C. She was at E , whither she 
had gone, after long brooding upon my inconstancy. 
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‘TI will not try to tell you all I have suffered,’ she wrote; ‘my most 
passionate words would seem to you cold and meaningless when mea- 
sured against those Greek poets whose verse is your standard for every 
feeling. I will only say you have broken my heart. My story begins 
and ends in that one sentence. There must come an end even to such 
worship as mine. O, H., you have been very cruel tome! I have seen 
you with the beautiful foreign lady whose society has been pleasanter 
to you than mine. Your carriage drove past me one day, as I stood 
half-hidden by the bushes upon a sloping bank above the road, and I 
heard her joyous laugh, and saw your head bent over her long dark 
ringlets, and knew that you were happy with her. 

‘From the hour in which I discovered how utterly you had deceived 
me, my life has been one continued struggle with despair. You do not 
know how I loved those whom I left for your sake. In all the pas- 
sion and pain of your Greek poetry, I doubt if there is a sentence 
strong enough to express the agony that I feel when I think of those 
dear friends, and stretch out my arms to them across the gulf that 
yawns between us. You read me a description of the ghosts in the 
dark under-world one day, before you had grown too weary of me to 
let me share your thoughts. I feel like those ghosts, H. 

‘Why should I tire you with a long letter? I leave you free to 
find happiness with the lady whose name even I do not know. 

‘Perhaps some day, when you are growing old, and have become 
weary of all the pleasures upon earth, you will think a little more ten- 
derly of her who thought it a small thing to peril her soul in the hope 
of giving you happiness, and who awoke from her fond foolish dream 
to find, with anguish unspeakable, that the sacrifice had been as vain 
as it was wicked.’ 

“ This letter melted me; and yet I was inclined to be angry with 
C. for the unnecessary pain her abrupt disappearance had inflicted upon 
me. I was divided between this feeling and the relief of mind afforded 
by the knowledge that my folly had not resulted in any fatal event. 
She had gone to E—— in a fit of jealousy, and she favoured me with 
the usual feminine reproaches so natural to the narrow female intellect 
—imagine a man reminding his friend at every turn of the sacrifices 
he had made for friendship!—and she sent me the address of that 
humble inn where she had taken up her abode, and of course expected 
me to hasten thither as fast as post-horses could convey me. 

“Nothing could be more hackneyed than the end of the little 
romance. I will not say that I was capable of feeling disappointed 
because the poor child had not drowned herself; but I confess that this 
commonplace turn which the effair had taken grated on my sense of 
the poetical. It is possible that I had indeed learnt to measure every- 
thing by the standard of Greek verse; certain it is that it seemed a 
sinking in poetry to descend from Sappho’s fatal leap to a commercial- 
traveller’s tavern at E——, 
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‘I will start for E—— to-morrow morning,’ I said to myself; but 
without enthusiasm. 

“Had I rescued my love from all-devouring ocean—had I found 
her wandering half-crazed upon the mountains, like that lorn maiden 
whom even savage beasts compassionated, when she roamed disconso- 
late, crying, 

‘Tall grow the forest-trees, O Menalcas,’— 
I think I should have taken her to my heart of hearts, and sacrificed 
my freedom to secure her happiness. But this departure for E——, 
and the long reproachful letter, savoured of calculation ; and against the 
manceuvres of feminine diplomacy I wore the armour of experience. 

“ T ordered post-horses for the following morning, and then set off 
in the direction of my friend’s hunting-lodge. ‘My bosom’s lord sat 
lightly on his throne,’ relieved from the burden of a great terror; but 
poor C.’s dreary letter was not calculated to put me in high spirits, and 
I hastened to refresh myself with the society of the sparkling Carlitz. 

“ T languished for the frivolous talk of people and places I knew— 
the olla-podrida of sentiments and fancies, facts and fictions, spiced 
with that dash of originality, or at the least audacity, wherewith an 
accomplished woman of the world flavours her small-talk. Lightly and 
swiftly I trod the hill-side, pleased when the blue smoke curling from 
the familiar chimneys met my eager eyes. 

‘Is it possible that I am in love with this woman? I asked myself 
wonderingly. 

“ And then I remembered my despair and terror of yesterday, and 
the fond regret with which I had thought of poor C., yearning to clasp 
her to my heart, to promise eternal fidelity. 

“The hour had passed. I tried in vain to recall the feeling. I felt 
that it was more worthy of me than the fickle fancy which led me to 
the feet of Madame Carlitz; but man is the creature of circumstance, 
and my best feelings had been froissé by the conventional aspect which 
C’s flight had assumed. 

“ A deep-mouthed thunder greeted me as I entered E. T.’s domain, 
the bass bow-wowing of some canine monster. 

‘What new fancy?’ I asked myself, as a huge mastiff ran out at 
me, and made as if he would have rent me limb from limb. I was half 
inclined to seat myself on the ground, after the example of Ulysses, 
and the accomplished Mure of Caldwell; but before the creature could 
commence operations a familiar voice called to him, and E. T. himself 
emerged from the porch. 

‘My dear H.,’ he exclaimed, ‘what an unexpected felicity! I 
thought you were at Vienna.’ 

‘Indeed! I cried, somewhat piqued. ‘Has not Madame Carlitz 
told you of my whereabouts ?” 

‘I have not seen her,’ 

‘You have not seen her!’ I exclaimed in utter bewilderment. 
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‘No. Madame left yesterday morning, with Mr. and Mrs. H. I only 
arrived last night. Come indoors, old fellow, and let us hear your ad- 
ventures since our last meeting.’ 

“J followed my friend across the little hall into the bare, tobacco- 
scented, bachelor sitting-room. The enchanter’s wand had been waved 
a second time, and the fairy vision had melted into thin air. Tiny 
dogs, dainty and fragile as animated Dresden china, ribbon-adorned 
guitar, satin-lined work-baskets, velvet-bound blotting-books, déjewners 
in old Vienna porcelain, card-bowl] of priceless Worcester, leopard-skins, 
lounging-chairs, portiére, and French prints had vanished; and in 
the place which these frivolities had embellished, I beheld the bare, 
battered writing-table and shabby smoking-apparatus of my reckless 
friend, who stood with his arms akimbo, and a tawny-hided bull-dog 
between his legs, grinning—man and dog both, as it seemed to me—at 
my discomfiture. 

‘What!’ cried E., ‘it was for the divine Carlitz your visit was in- 
tended? My shepherd told me there had been a fine London gentleman 
hanging about the place while madame and her following were here ; 
but he could not tell me the fine gentleman’s name, and I little thought 
you were he. Come, my dear boy, fill yourself a pipe, and let’s talk 
over old times. You’ve been buried among your dryasdust books, I 
suppose, while I have been scouring Northern Europe in pursuit of the 
rapid reindeer and the sulky salmon.’ 

‘ We'll talk as much as you like presently,’ I replied ; ‘ but just let 
me understand matters first. When I left madame and the H.’s the 
other night, it was understood they were to remain here some time 
longer. What took her to town ?—is the Bonbonniére season to begin ?” 

‘The Bonbonniére! My dear friend, this is really dreadful. The 
lamentable state of ignorance which results from the cultivation of 
polite learning is, to a plain man, something astounding. Learn, my 
benighted recluse, that the Bonbonniére Theatre will be opened for the 
performance of the legitimate drama early next month by the great 
Mackenzie, who inaugurates his season with the thrilling tragedy of 
Coriolanus, so interesting to the youthful mind from its association 
with the pleasing studies of boyhood. Madame Carlitz has sold her 
lease of the pretty little theatre; and on very advantageous terms, I 
assure you.’ 

‘She has sold her lease! Does she intend to leave the stage, or to 
take a larger theatre ?” 

‘She intends to do neither the one nor the other. She appears 
on a grander stage, and in an entirely new character. She is going to 
marry Lord VY.’ 

‘ Impossible !’ 

‘ An established fact, my dear boy. The noble earl, as the fashion- 
able journalists call him, has been nibbling at the enchantress’s bait 
for the last twelve months—rather a difficult customer to land, you 
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know—turned sulky when he felt the hook in his jaw, and got away 
among the rushes; but Carlitz used her gaff, and brought him to 
land. And now the talk of the town is their impending union. The 
great ladies de par le monde intend to cut her, I believe; but Car- 
litz has announced her intention of taking the initiative, and cutting 
them. “TI shall cultivate the foreign legations,” she told little J. C. 
of the F. O., “and make myself independent of our home nobility.” 
And, egad, she is capable of doing it! She is like Robespierre,—edie 
ira loin,—because she believes in herself,’ 

‘ But Carlitz!’ I gasped ; ‘has she got a divorce ?” 

‘ My benighted friend, the decease of M. Carlitz, or Don Estephan 
Carlitz, of the Spanish wine-trade, is an event as notorious in modern 
history as the demise of that respectable sovereign, Queen Anne. He 
died three months ago at the Cape, whence it was his habit to import 
that choice Amontillado in which he dealt. Madame was prompt to 
improve the occasion offered by her-widowhood ; but I have heard it 
whispered that the noble earl made it a condition that she should clear 
herself of debt before—to continue the fashionable journalist’s phrase— 
he led her to the hymeneal altar. Of course you are aware that the 
noble earl is amongst the meanest of mankind.’ 

‘Yes, I knew V., a little middle-aged man, suspected of wearing a 
wig, and renowned for harmless ecceritricities in the way of amateur 
coach-building. Alas, what perfidy! Those bright, sympathetic glances, 
those tender smiles, those low tremulous tones, had been all a part of 
one coldly-calculated design—the lady-like extortion of so much ready- 
money from the pockets of weak, adoring youth. The divine Estelle 
had been all this time the plighted wife of Lord V., and had traded upon 
my admiration in order to secure the means of purchasing a coronet. 

“T burst into a savage laugh, and when E. pressed me with ques- 
tions, I told him the whole story. He, too, laughed aloud, but with 
an evident enjoyment. And then he told me how my wily enchantress 
had borrowed his rustic retreat, and had come to these remote fast- 
nesses in order to exasperate poor vacillating V. into a tangible offer, 
and how she had succeeded. 

‘I was staying with another fellow further south,’ said my friend, 
‘and received a few lines from madame the day before yesterday, resign- 
ing possession of my shanty, and announcing her approaching espousals; 
“you must come for the shooting at the Towers next autumn,” she said 
in her postscript. Begins to patronise already, you see.’ 

“After this E. insisted on detaining me to dine with him. Our 
dinner was ill-cooked, ill-served ; and my friend’s conversation was a 
mixture of London gossip and Norwegian sporting experiences. How 
I loathed the empty vapid talk! How I envied this mindless animal 
his barbarous pleasure in the extermination of other animals, little in- 
ferior to himself! I went back to my own quarters in a savage humour, 
and it seemed to me that my anger included all womankind. 
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‘I have been fooled and deluded by one woman,’ I said to myself ; 
‘I will not give myself a prey into the hands of another. C. has chosen 
to inaugurate our separation. I will not attempt to reverse her de- 
cision. My duty I am prepared to do; but I will do no more.’ 

“Thus resolved, I seated myself at my rough study-table, and wrote 
a long letter to C.—a very serious, and I think a sufficiently kind, letter 
—in which I set forth the state of my own feelings. ‘I had hoped that 
we should find perfect happiness in each other’s society,’ I wrote in con- 
clusion ; ‘I need scarcely tell you that hope has been most completely 
disappointed. You were the first to show that our happiness was an 
impossibility. You have been the first to sever the tie which I had 
fondly believed would be lasting. I accept your decision; but I do 
not consider myself absolved from the duty of providing for your future. 
For myself, I shall leave Europe for a wilder and more interesting 
hemisphere, where I shall endeavour to find forgetfulness of the bitter 
disappointments that have befallen me here.’ 

“T then told C. how I designed immediately to open an account 
for her at a certain bank, upon which she would be at liberty to draw 
at the rate of four hundred a-year. 

‘Have no fear for the future,’ I wrote; ‘a lady with a settled in- 
come of four hundred a-year can find friends in any quarter of the 
globe, and need never be troubled with impertinent inquiries about 
her antecedents. I shall always be glad to hear of your welfare ; and 
if you will keep me acquainted with your whereabouts—letters ad- 
dressed to the “Travellers” will always reach me—I shall make a point 
of seeking you out on my return to England.’ 

“This letter I despatched, and the chaise that was to have taken 
me to E—— took me to London, where I made the necessary arrange- 
ments with my banker, and whence I departed for a tour of exploration 
in South America. 

“It was after two years’ absence that I returned to discover that 
the account opened in C.’s name had never been drawn upon. And 
thus ended the story that had opened like an idyl. I have sometimes 
feared that an unhappy fate must have overtaken this poor foolish girl, 
and my recollection of her has not been unmixed with remorse. But I 
have reflected that it was more likely her beauty had secured her an 
advantageous marriage, and that she was unable to avail herself of the 
provision I had made for her. 

“T instituted a careful inquiry, in the hope of discovering her fate, 
but without result. Her parents at B—— were both dead—strange 
fatality !—and from no other source could I obtain tidings of my poor 
C.M. Thus ended my brief, broken love-story. It was with a feeling 
of relief that I told myself it had thus ended; for I could but remember 
that the course of events might have taken a very different turn, and 
one for me most embarrassing. 

“If C. had been a woman of the world, or if she had found a mer- 
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venary and unscrupulous champion in some sharp practitioner of 
Lyon’s or Clement’s Inn, I might have found myself fixed with a wife, 
and bound by a chain not to be broken on this side the grave. As 
it is, I retain my freedom, and only in my most pensive and sombre 
hours does the pale shadow of that half-forgotten love arise before me, 
gently reproachful. 

“And in these rare intervals of life’s busy conflict, wher the press 
and hurry gives pause, and I sit alone in my tent, the words of the poor 
child’s letter come back to me with a strange significance. Perhaps 
some day when you are growing old, and have become weary of all the 
pleasures upon earth, you will think a little more tenderly of her who 
thought tt a small thing to peril her soul in the hope of giving you 
happiness. 

“ Life’s intricate journey has so many cross-roads. Who can tell 
whether he has not sometimes taken the wrong turning? Should I 
have been happier if I had given C. a legal right to bore me for the 
remainder of my existence? Happier! For me there is no such possi- 
bility. To be happier, 2 man must first be happy; and happiness is a 
bright phantom which I have vainly pursued for the last fifteen years. 
I should at best have been differently miserable. 

“T am still free, and I meet the lovely Lady V. in that seventh 
heaven of the great world to which she has contrived to push her way, 
and she gives me a patronising smile, and a lofty inclination of her 
beautiful head ; and it is mutually agreed between us that our rambles 
and picnics beneath the snow-clad hills are to be as the dreams of days 
that never were.” 


Here the Disappointments of Dion lost its chief interest for Eustace 
Thorburn, for here the record of his mother’s hapless love ended. Be- 
yond this, and to the very close, he had read the book carefully, weigh- 
ing every sentence, for it was the epitome of his father’s character. In 
every line there was egotism, in every page the confession of energies 
and talents wasted in the pursuit of personal gratification. For ever 
-and for ever, the weary wretch pursues the same worthless prize—the 
prize more difficult of attainment than the new world of a Columbus, 
or the new planet of a Herschel. With less pains a man might achieve 
a result that would be a lasting heritage for his fellow-men, and might 
-die with the proud boast of Ulysses on his lips : 


“Tam become a name!” 


Through fair and sunny Italy; in wild Norseland; in the granite 
and marble palaces of Petersburg; . nay, beyond Caucasian mounts 
and valleys ; amid the ruins of Persepolis ; across the sandy wastes, 
and by the snow-clad mountains of Afghanistan; deep into the heart 
of Hindostan,—the worldling had pursued his phantom prey; and 
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everywhere, in civilised city or in tiger-haunted jungle, the hunter after 
happiness found only disappointment. 

“A tiger-hunt is the dreariest thing imaginable,” he wrote ; “ it is 
all waiting and watching, and prowling and lurking behind bushes; a 
dastardly sneaking business, which makes one feel more ignoble than 
the tiger. For genuine excitement the race for the Derby is better ; 
and a man may enjoy a fever of expectation at Epsom which he cannot 
equal in Bengal.” 

And anon: “That most musical and meretricious of poets, Thomas 
Moore, has a great deal to answer for. I have been all through the 
East in search of his Light of the Harem, and have found only dark- 
ness, or the merest rushlights, the faintest twinkling tapers that ever 
glimmered through their brief span. And so I return disappointed 
from the Eastern world, to seek new disappointments in the West.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“STILL FROM ONE SORROW TO ANOTHER THROWN.” 


Eustace closed the book with a sigh—a sigh for the father he had 
never known, the father who had never known his birth; a sigh for 
the mother whose life had been sacrificed on so poor an altar. He 
had been reading- for some hours, with very little consciousness of the 
passage of time. 

“You seem to be interested in that book, Mr. Thorburn,” said a 
familiar voice from the bank above him. 

He started to his feet, dropped his book, turned, and looked up at 
the speaker. The voice was the voice of Harold Jerningham ; and that 
gentleman was standing on the bank, pointing downward at the fallen 
book with the tip of his extended cane, as he might have pointed to 
some creature of the reptile tribe. 

“You startled me a little, Mr. Jerningham,” said Eustace, as he 
stooped to pick up the book. 

“Your study must have been deeply interesting to you, or you 
could scarcely have been so unconscious of my footsteps. Permit me.” 
He took the volume from the young man’s hand and turned the leaves 
listlessly. ‘One of your favourite dialogues, I suppose? No; an Eng- 
lish novel. Dion! Dion? I have some recollection of a book called 
Dion. What a very shabby person he looks after the lapse of years! 
Really, the authors of that time suffered some disadvantage at the 
-hands of their publishers. What dismal gray binding! what meagre- 
looking type! The very paper has a musty odour. And you.are deeply 
interested in Dion ?” 

“Yes; I am deeply interested.” 

“The book strikes you as powerful ?” 

“No. The writer strikes me as a consummate scoundrel.” 

Mr. Jerningham smiled, a faint smile. His smiles were for the 
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most part faint and wan, like the smiles of a wandering spirit in 
the house of Hades. 

“Do not be so energetic in your denunciation, Mr. Thorburn,” he 
said quietly. “The man who wrote Dion was as other men of his 
time—just a little selfish perhaps, and anxious to travel on the sunny 
side of the great highway.” 

“Did you know him ?” asked Eustace, with sudden eagerness. 

“Not the least in the world. But I know his book. People talked 
of it a little at the time, and there was some discussion about the 
authorship; .all kinds of improbable persons were suggested. Yes; it 
all comes back to me as J look at the pages. A very poor book; 
stilted, affected, coxcombical. What a fool the man must have been 
to print such a piece of egotism !” 

“Yes. It seems strange that any man could publish a book for the 
purpose of proclaiming himself a villain.” 

“Not at all. But it is strange that a man can give his villany to 
the world in a poor book—a book not containing one element of lite- 
rary success; and that he should take the trouble of writing all this. 
Yes, it is very strange. An indolent kind of man, too—as one would 
imagine from the book. A very feeble book! I see a wrong tense 
here in a Latin quotation. The man did not even know his Catullus. 
Thanks.” 

Mr. Jerningham returned the volume with a graceful listlessness 
and with a half-regretful sigh, as if it wearied him even to remember 
so feeble a book. He strolled away, leaving Eustace wondering that 
he should have fallen across a man who was familiar with his father’s 
book, and who in person resembled his father. 

“Tf Mr. Jerningham had written his own biography, it might have 
been something like this book,” he said to himself. And then another 
1F—stupendous, terrible—presented itself to his mind. 

But this he dismissed as an absurd and groundless fancy. 

“What accident is more common than such a likeness as that 
between us two?” he asked of himself. “The world is full of such 
half-resemblances, to say nothing of the Lesurges and Debosques who 
are guillotined in mistake for one another.” 

He left the seat on the river-bank, and strolled slowly homeward by 
a different path from that Mr. Jerningham had taken. 

His reperusal of the book had been upon one point conclusive to 
him. The few details of the scene had told him at first that it had 
been laid in the British dominions. Reflection convinced him that Scot- 
land was the locality of that solitary mountain habitation where his 
mother’s sad days had been spent. 

This had been Celia’s unknown power. This habitation upon Scot- 
tish soil was the hold which she had possessed over her lover. In the 
character of his wife he had brought her to Scotland, and there had 
made his domicile with her during a period of several months ; and by 
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the right of that Scottish home, that open acknowledgment, she was 
his wife. She had fled from him unconscious of this. But, if she had 
been conscious of this power, her son told himself that she would have 
been too noble to use it; too proud to call herself a wife by favour of 
a legal quibble. 

“T will talk it over with uncle Dan,” Eustace said to himself; 
“and if he and I are agreed upon the subject, I will go to Scotland 
and hunt out the scene, supposing that to be possible from so slight a 
elue as this book will give us.” 

He knew that by the law of Scotland he was in all probability 
legitimatised ; but not for the wealth of Scotland would he have sought 
to establish such a claim upon that nameless father, whom of all men 
that ever lived upon this earth he most despised. 

“He abandoned her to lonely self-upbraiding, long dreary days of 
remorse, humiliation, sorrow past all comfort—the thought of the sor- 
row her sin had wrought for those she loved. He let her bear this 
bitter burden without one effort to lighten or to share it. He deserted 
the woman he had destroyed because—she did not amuse him, Is this 
what wealth and polite letters and civilisation make ofa man? God 
forbid! Such a man should have worn imperial purple, and died the 
imperator’s common death in the days of Rome’s decadence. He is an 
anachronism in a Christian age.” 

He walked slowly back to the cottage, where he had but just time 
to dress for dinner. The evening passed quietly. Of the four people 
assembled in M. de Bergerac’s drawing-room three were singularly quiet 
and thoughtful. 

The summer dusk favoured silent meditation. Mr. Jerningham 
sat apart in a garden-chair under the long rustic veranda, half-curtained 
with trailing branches of clematis and honeysuckle ; Eustace sat in the 
darkest corner of the low drawing-room, where Helen occupied herself 
in playing dreamy German melodies upon her piano. M. de Bergerac 
strolled up and down before the lawn, stopping every now and then to 
say something to his friend Harold Jerningham. 

“ How silent and thoughtful we are to-night!” he cried at last, 
after having received more than one random answer from the master 
of Greenlands. “One would think you had seen a ghost, Harold ; 
your eyes are fixed, like the eyes of Brutus at Philippi, or of Aga- 
memnon when the warning shade of Achilles appeared to him, before 
the sailing of the ship that was to take him home—to death. What is 
the phantom at which you gaze with eyes of gloom ?”’ 

“The ghost of the Past,” answered Mr. Jerningham, as he rose to 
join his friend. ‘Not to Lot’s wife alone is it fatal to look back. I 
have been looking back to-day, Theodore.” 


Within, all was silent except the piano, softly touched by slow gentle 
hands, that stole along the keys in a languid legato movement. 
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The player wondered at the change which had come upon her com- 
panion and fellow-student, and wondered to find the change in him so 
keen a sorrow to herself. 

Very gloomy were the thoughts of Eustace as he sat in his dark 
corner, with closed eyes, and hands clasped above his head. 

‘* How dare I tell him who and what I am, and then ask for the 
hand of his only daughter? Can I hope that even his simplicity will 
pardon such a family history as that which I must tell ?” 

All through the dark hours of that midsummer night he lay awake 
brooding over the pages he had read, and thinking of the stain upon 
his name. To an older man, steeped in the hard wisdom of the world, 
the stigma would have been a lesser agony. He would have counted 
over to himself the list of great names made by the men who bore 
them, and would have found for himself crumbs of comfort. But for 
Eustace there was none. He had set up his divinity, and it seemed to 
him that only the richest tribute could be offered upon a shrine so pure. 

His thoughts deepened in gloom as the night waned, until the fever 
in his mind assumed the force of inspiration. Rash and impetuous as 
youth and poetry, he resolved that for him hope there was none, except 
far afield of this Arcadian dwelling. 

“Shall I offer myself, nameless, in order to be refused?” he asked. 
“No. I will leave this too dear home, and go out into the world to 
make myself a name among modern poets before I ask confession or 
promise of Helen de Bergerac.” 

To make himself a name among modern poets! The dream was a 
bold one. But the dreamer told himself that the ladder of Fame is 
sometimes mounted with a rush, and that for the successful writer of 
magazine lyrics it needs but a year or so of isolation and concentrated 
labour, a year or so of fervent devotion in the temple of Apollo, a 
year or so of poetic quietism, to accomplish the one great work which 
shall transform the graceful singer of modern Horatian odes into the 
world-renowned poet. 

“J will tear myself away from this place before the week is out,” 
he said, with resolution that made the words a vow; ‘“’tis too bright, 
too beautiful, too happy, and is dangerous as Armida’s garden for the 
man who would fain serve apprenticeship to the Muses.” 





GLIMPSES AT FOREIGN LITERATURE 


I. George Sand 


Tue sceptre of light literature is not held undisputed among our 
French neighbours. A great many hands are raised to seize it, and 
some few have long retained it in their powerful grasp. We are familiar 
with the names of Victor Hugo, poet and dramatist; of Lamartine, in 
his twofold capacity as historian and novelist ; of Alexandre Dumas, 
the inexhaustible fiction-writer ; and of George Sand, the strange, won- 
derful woman, whose imagination has too often led her astray, but who 
yet ranks so high among the authors of her native land.* Few perhaps 
have achieved greater success, few surely incurred such blame, as 
Aurore, Baronne du Devant, from the day when, casting aside at once 
the reserve and garments of her sex, she embraced the career of letters. 
She then openly attempted to sap the foundations of society, by setting 
at naught the creeds of marriage, family, and faith; and gave vent in 
burning language to the bitterness of feelings and thirst for retaliation 
which rankled in her breast. 

Born in 1804, Aurore Dupin was brought up by her paternal grand- 
mother, widow by a first marriage of Count de Horn, and illegitimate 
daughter of the celebrated Maurice of Saxony and Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
the tragic actress. Indulged and petted, the young girl grew up in all 
the freedom of country life; was allowed to fence, swim, shoot, and 
ride; as also to dip at pleasure in the miscellaneous collection of books 
which composed the not over-orthodox library of the Chateau de 
Nohant. At seventeen Aurore was persuaded to marry a retired officer, 
Baron du Devant, many years her senior, whose coarse manners and 
constant neglect drove her in a few years from coldness to despair, and 
from despair to rebellion. Her home at last became intolerable to the 
young wife ; she resolved to leave it, and her husband agreed to a sepa- 
ration, to insure which she sacrificed the whole of her own large fortune. 
Days of sorrow and shame followed—of guilty love and guiltier caprice; 
till, roused to anger by the scorn of the world, she turned against her 
judges, and answered taunts with bravado, and insult with defiance. 


* When Madame du Devant wrote her first story, she was assisted by Jules 
Sandeau, and, unwilling to appear in the character of fiction-writers, the two 
authors disguised their true names under the pseudo-appellation of Jules Sand. 
Later, when the association was dissolved, and when Aurore determined to follow 
the- bent of her genius, she retained the name of Sand, prefixing to it that of 
George, it being on this saint’s day that Latouche, rédacteur of the Figaro, agreed 
to publish her novel Zndiana, 
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As time rolled on—as the maturity of coming years cooled down 
the effervescence which surged in her veins with the blood of Maurice 
de Saxe—her readers became aware of a gradual change. They saw 
her pass from the fiery vindication of the rights of woman to the most 
abstruse philosophical dissertations; from the mystical denunciations 
of a mundane St. Theresa to the development of Socialism; from the 
dangerous scenes of misguided passion to the simple bucolics of unso- 
phisticated rustics. But whether George Sand painted the repinings 
of Indiana, the remorse of Valentine, the impossible dreams of Consuelo, 
the ingenuous loves of Fadette, or the dreary suicide of Jacques, her 
style is ever matchless for purity and elegance. Grand, correct, and 
powerful, it never descends to triviality; her descriptions of nature are 
unrivalled ; it is con amore that she dwells on every feature of some 
beloved landscape, and the fairy vision beams out of her eloquent 
pages. 

Madame Sand’s novels have been, and still are, looked upon by a 
large class of readers as the most immoral and: pernicious ever written. 
In this country, especially, it is not uncommon to hear them thus 
ranked ; and many an Englishwoman would blush at the mere thought 
of opening the unhallowed volume. This condemnation is too sweep- 
ing not to be unfair; and if some of her compositions deserve the 
stricture, others are entitled to a far different judgment. Undoubtedly 
through many of her stories runs a vein of materialism and voluptuous- 
ness, which renders them unfit for general reading, and dangerous to 
the young. There is a tendency to prove that every man is free to 
break through the time-honoured restraint of social laws as soon as he 
finds it too heavy, and to absolve guilt by deriding duty. This fatal 
error, especially noticeable in her earlier works, is partially explained 
by the very arguments she uses, and which are sometimes most glar- 
ingly personal. Can we not understand a woman of proud, daring 
spirit, galled by an unhappy marriage, bound to a man of brutal in- 
stincts, fallen into a sadly dubious position, seizing the double-edged 
weapon of irony and satire, and using it unsparingly to fight her own 
battles, and make deadly thrusts at her accusers? When George Sand 
stands up and rails at marriage, she only chafes against her own fetters. 
On the day when the law made her free she ceased to be the advocate 
of divorce and to scoff at the conjugal tie. 

With the bar-sinister on her escutcheon—with her illegitimate 
descent and erratic life—is it strange that she should hold cheap those 
duties and bonds which to her were at best a sorrowful name? Not 
always, however, has the drop of venom poisoned the brilliant page. 
The tales written by the world-renowned Chatelaine of Nohant, proud 
of her son, and surrounded by flatterers, are very unlike the wild stories 
and cynical denunciations of the homeless woman who tried to still the 
cravings of her soul with the dearly-bought fame of her wild adven- 
tures. Le Marquis de Villemer, with its quiet pictures of study and 
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nature, is no more to be compared io the egotistical and loathsome 
pamphlet of Eile e¢ Zui than the pure moonlit scene of La Mare au 
Diable is like the savage exultation of Mauprat, or the delirium of 
Leone Leoni. Madame Sand’s mind resembles a large mirror, whose 
smooth surface reflects every passing object: equally accurate in sha- 
dowing forth phantoms of gloom or light, innocence or crime, hatred 
or love; unconscious of inconsistency or fickleness, and incapable of 
not fulfilling its destiny in portraying alternately every image which 
comes within the range of its unflinching gaze. Thus, at the time of 
Madame du Devant’s intimacy with Jules Sandeau, then a student, she 
wore masculine clothing, was his constant companion of work and 
pleasure, and with him wrote Jndiana; thus, after her ephemeral love 
for Alfred de Musset had subsided, she traduced and ridiculed the for- 
gotten lover, even beyond the tomb; thus, during her acquaintance 
with Lamenais, she harboured the same anti-religious opinions, and 
attempted to expound, in her writings of that period, a new and dan- 
gerous system of socialism and equality. Not being prepared by careful 
and adequate studies to give due weight to her arguments, they degene- 
rate into would-be philosophical digressions, which mar the plot of the 
novel, hardly bear any connection with it, and wear out the patience of 
the reader. 

The mind so active, the intellect so developed, the indefatigable 
talent, lacked one charm—the charm of heart. Passion there is in 
George Sand’s works, uncontrollable energy, genius, eloquence, hatred, 
the cry of anguish and the moan of pain, but nothing more. Whether 
she always ignored the softer emotions, or whether her early disappoint- 
ments chilled and withered them, it is not for us to judge ; but assuredly 
she never betrays their presence. She has not learnt the language 
which speaks from heart to heart, the sweet low murmur of tender- 
ness, the pathos of innocent and true affection ; and even when she 
most thrills the mind she does not move the soul. Her readers are 
never so carried away by her magic eloquence as not to miss the still 
smail voice which alone could make them forget to reason and to judge. 
While admiring, they wonder, and unpersuaded close the volume, their 
convictions unshaken, their principles unscathed ; and thus, for the 
— at least, her most intoxicating sophistry is powerless to 

arm. 

Madame Sand made one great mistake in attempting to add the 
triumphs of the stage to those she had already obtained. Her first and 
last comedies, Casima, acted at the ThéAtre Francais, and Le Don Juan 
de Village, lately given at a minor theatre, were decided failures. Some 
others, among which Frangois le Champi is the best, proved less unfor- 
tunate ; but even this play, taken from the novel of the same name, 
lost by its metamorphosis nearly all its sweet charm of detail ; and the 
lack of sensational effects was not sufficiently compensated by the 
peculiar originality of the dialogue. La petite Fadette, another rustic 
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story, has been arranged for the German stage, and nightly drew a 
crowded audience to the Schauspielhaus of Berlin. With these two 
exceptions, there is not one of George Sand’s plays which can shed 
additional lustre on the reputation of their author. A collection of 
them is now published in Paris under the title of Thédtre de George 
Sand. 

The wonderful imagination and wide-grasping intellect which for 
thirty-five years has poured out upon the world countless volumes 
of fiction seems at this present day to be passing through a crisis 
of fatigue and helplessness. May it be transient, and only the fore- 
runner of a new and brilliant resurrection! Still, in justice it must be 
said that her latest tales bear the fatal marks of debility. J/onsieur 
Sylvestre and Un dernier Amour, both published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, are long, desultory, rambling stories. Barring a few descrip- 
tions of scenery drawn in the old masterly fashion, and setting aside 
the habitual elegance of style, there is hardly one redeeming feature in 
the two novels, the second of which is a sort of incoherent sequel to 
the first. Both abound in lengthy dissertations, and yet it is hard to 
say what the author intends to prove. Monsieur Sylvestre, the hero, 
marries at fifty, without love or any adequate motive, a comparatively 
young woman, knowing the sad and shameful story of her past life. He 
soon finds out that he is betrayed by an unprincipled boy, his adopted 
son, and forthwith attempts some impossible rehabilitation of the guilty 
wife he despises, vowing at the same time never to take her back to his 
bosom. Deceit, hypocrisy, infamy, pass before his eyes, and instead of 
giving way to natural wrath, he indulges in hyperbolical sophistry, and 
ends by driving his wife to suicide with the most philanthropic motives. 
The indecency of certain situations, the coarseness of the details, is not 
relieved by one touch of genuine fecling ; and if it is taken into consi- 
deration that all these scenes are enacted by peasants among whom 
M. Sylvestre is thrown by an improbable accident, the contrast be- 
tween the dialogue and the dramatis persone is only more striking and 
less true to nature. Madame Sand’s next attempt in the same periodi- 
cal, published within the last six months, is Cadio, a comedy to all 
appearance never meant for the stage, as no theatre could attempt to 
give it. It is a kind of lengthy dialogue, or succession of scenes ex- 
tending over a certain space of time, and giving pictures of the French 
revolution and Vendean wars. The plot has little real dramatic in- 
terest, and is evidently made to serve the promptings of a strong party 
spirit ; it is wanting in power, and the form of handling it chosen by 
the author leaves her no scope for the display of her unrivalled descrip- 
tive talent. 

Mdile. Merquem, begun in the February number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, not being as yet completed, cannot therefore be criticised 
with impartiality, so we must let the future prove whether George 
Sand will allow these last and weaker productions of her pen to be her 
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farewell to the world of letters. Should this prove the case, however, 
too many laurels encircle her brow not to hide amidst their fresh ever- 
greens the few dead leaves which are unfortunately woven in the chaplet. 
Even in England, where the general taste differs so widely from that of 
our French neighbours, where morality is so strict and prudery so often 
exaggerated, a happy selection may be made among the numberless 
novels of the gifted author, and sterling ore found among the viler 
metal. Enough is there to serve as a lesson of style, a model of 
eloquence, and a matchless example of masterly description. Pre- 
eminent amidst the works which none need fear to peruse stand La 
Mare au Diable, La petite Fadette, Le Marquis de Villemer, Frangois le 
Champi, Jean de la Roche, André, Le Chateau des Désertes, and L’ Homme 
de Neve. 

The spark of genius, if occasionally dimmed, blazes out ever and 
anon in bright dazzling flashes which dispel the darkness and light up, 


with a glory all their own, the name of George Sand. 
M. 
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THE DAWN OF TRUTH 


Swirt rides the moon o’er tower and deep, 
The city, like a child asleep, 

Basks in that tender light ; 
And o’er steep streets and winding ways, 
And o’er the silence of the quays, 

Broods the cool shade of night. 


One watcher watcheth with the moon, 
Watcher for whom day comes too soon, 
Pale student of the skies; 
Who with his compass fain would span— 
Defiant of the priesthood’s ban— 
Great Nature’s mysteries. 


Through years of solitude and care, 

With that they will not credit—prayer— 
Has this man sought to teach 

The meaning of that perfect scheme, 

Grander than Pagan’s wildest dream, 
Nor set beyond man’s reach. 


For He whose hand the stars can bind 
Gave man his far-aspiring mind, 

His fever-thirst to know ; 
Not sweet to Him the bigot’s curse 
On eyes that read the universe, 

And mark stars come and go. 


O, not by Him is set the line 

That shall our mental range confine 
Within appointed space ; 

Not high enough man’s soul can soar, 

Till all the heav’ns he shall explore, 
And see God face to face. 


Each new star tracked by mortal ken, 
Each new link in creation’s chain, 

Is one step nearer home ; 
Obscure the maze through which we grope, 
But bright above our star of hope, 

Our watchword, “Lo, we come!” 








THE MUDIE CLASSICS 


BY BABINGTON WHITE 
AUTHOR OF “ CIRCE,” ETC. 


No. I. 
Sir Alh Meponn, or the Seben against the Elector. 
(Adapted from the “ Thebais” and the “ Alemeonis.”) 


IN TWO PARTS: PART II. 


Sir AnDREW M*Meyonn’s wife came to meet him as he crossed the 
hall, but he passed her by with fixed unseeing eyes. 

“ Andrew,” she pleaded, “ will you not forgive me?” 

“ Nay, madam, you have your jewels; let them stand you instead 
of my forgiveness, and of me. I am going to bid farewell to my sons.” 

“ Farewell!” echoed the wretched wife. 

“Yes, madam, farewell!” 

He slowly ascended the winding staircase till he came to an upper 
turret-chamber, where his two sons spent the greater part of their lives 
in the care of an old Scottish nurse, more distinguished for a fond and 
feudal affection to the race of the chief than for wisdom or polish of 
manner. 

The father loved his two sons with a tender devotion; but the 
numerous duties of a Highland chieftain—head of an important clan,’ 
and captain of one of those volunteer companies which had been or- 
ganised by the English Government since 1715, under the denomi- 
nation of the Black Watch—left him little leisure in which to instruct 
or reprove them, and the boys had for the most part run wild among 
the rough, faithful hangers-on of the castle. The elder, a lad of some 
twelve years, had but of late begun to accompany his father in those 
expeditions by sea and land which varied the chief’s existence. Between 
this lad and Sir Andrew there existed an affection as enthusiastic as it 
was profound. 

The boy was tall for his age, and of a manly and noble aspect. The 
gravity of premature thought overshadowed his somewhat pallid coun- 
tenance, and in his deep-set eyes there shone a suppressed fire which 
kindled into flame anon as his father spoke to him. 

‘Were those strangers who came to the castle within this hour, 
father?” he asked. “TI heard a boat’s keel grate upon the beach, and 
after a space the splash of oars, as of a boat’s crew pushing off to the 
mainland.” 


“Your ears heard aright, Alk,” answered the chieftain, “We— 
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your mother and I—have had visitors. The lady is the richer for the 
coming of her guests.” 

And then, in sharp, brief sentences, Sir Andrew told the story of 
Charles Edward’s coming—the gift of that diamond necklace which had 
bought the wife and rewarded her perfidy. 

The pale cheek of Alk M*Meyonn changed from pale to livid as he 
heard the story, and his long sinewy fingers groped with an involuntary 
movement among the folds of his kilt, until they closed with a fierce 
grip upon the handle of his dirk. 

“ Alk,” said the father earnestly, “I think you know me well 
enough to believe that I am the last of men to spare the spilling of 
my heart’s blood in a just cause. If I believed in the divine right of 
that young Prince whose hereditary royalty I am fain to acknowledge, 
I would give him my life and the lives of my clan as freely as a cup of 
water from the castle-well; but I cannot approve an expedition which 
will carry war and ruin into the mother country of the Prince who 
leads it. Boldly, as I speak to you ‘now, have I spoken to this most 
mistaken adventurer. ‘Surely this is a noble cause,’ I said to him— 
‘a work worthy to please the King of kings—a work that will be a 
byword upon the lips of men, and memorable to the end of time. 
What! you would bring ruin and desolation to the city in which your 
forefathers reigned—you would pour your death-dealing cannonade 
against the temples and shrines of your mother country? launch against 
London an army of foreign hirelings? since only by the aid of French 
soldiers can you hope to carry your enterprise across the Scottish 
border. And if you could succeed in this wicked attempt, which I 
know you cannot, how could your soul be cleansed from the blood 
of your fellow-countrymen shed in civil war ?—how would your country, 
delivered to your ambition by the sword of rebellion, learn to submit 
to your laws, and to fight under your banner? “Iwas but wasted 
wisdom, Alk; the Prince is bent upon his own undoing, and he won 
my promise to follow him. I know that my bones will bleach upon a 
lowland battle-field, and my flesh find a living sepulchre in a vulture’s 
maw. Let me hope some faint ray of glory may brighten my doom.” 

“Father !” cried the lad, with a choking sob. 

“Nay, Alk, no tears for me. If you must weep, weep for Scotland, 
and teach yourself how you may avenge her.” 

The boy’s fingers had not slackened their hold of his dirk. He 
received his father’s counsel in silence, but he gave a little nod of 
assent, more significant than many words. 

“You are but a boy, Alk; and you will be matched against those 
who repay trust with falsehood, confidence with treachery. From your 
ancestors you inherited the courage of the lion; I would have you learn 
the wisdom of the serpent. Meet falsehood with falsehood; match 
cunning with cunning. In a nest of traitors, wear the smooth face 
of treachery. Wait and watch for the appointed hour of God’s wrath 
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against perjury; and when the hour comes, strike, and strike home, 
though the blood upon your dirk shall be the same that warms your 
own heart. Your mother has bartered the best blood of the Highlands 
for a bauble to hang upon her neck. Sooner or later she must pay the 
price of her gewgaws, and I would have you see she escapes not the 
reckoning.” 

“ She shall not,” answered the lad in a hoarse whisper; “I will set 
a circlet upon her neck that shall outwear her diamonds, and yet be 
less costly. But, father, must you go—must the M*Meyonns and their 
following perish in this fatal endeavour ?” 

“« Ay, lad, the word has been spoken—the pledge has been given. 
I cannot go back from it.” 

The father opened his arms wide, and the boy leapt upon his breast. 
Passionate, close was the clasp of that embrace ; and both knew that it 
was the last. They had shared each other’s sports; watched side by 
side breathless, motionless, upon the silent hill-tops as the kingly stag 
climbed the tall crag from whicli their guns were doomed to send him 
headlong to his death ; alone in the depths of the forest they had slept 
beneath the midnight stars, the boy pillowed against his father’s 
brawny shoulder. It was no common love that bound them to each 
other; it was no common pang which rent their hearts as they tore 
themselves asunder. 


At break of day, while the summer mist yet slept upon the rugged 
line of the mainland, M*Meyonn and his followers, amounting to some 
hundreds, left the isle in their little fleet of open boats; and as the oars 
dipped into the placid water, mournful as the wail of the banshee rose 
the cry of the clansmen : 

“ Ha til, ha til, ha til, mi tulidh!”—“ We return, we return, we re- 
turn—no more!” 

Sad and prophetic sounded that cry to the ears of the boy: Alk, who 
stood on the beach watching the boats glide landwards, while his mother 
yet slumbered, with Mary of Modena’s necklace under her pillow. 

The shrill music of that Gaelic cry pierced her slumbers, and mixed 
its wailing notes with her dream. 

She dreamed that she was dead, and that the clan was singing a 
dirge above her coffin. 

“ Ha til, ha til, ha til, mi tulidh!” 

She woke with a sudden fear, and saw her son standing in the open 
doorway opposite her bed, looking at her with a strange fixity of gaze. 

From that hour she feared the boy, and plotted his banishment 
from the home of his fathers. 


Triumphant was the march of the Chevalier’s army southward. 
From that August afternoon when the young adventurer found himself 
alone in the valley awaiting the raising of his standard, when, after 
two hours of watching, he saw the six hundred Cameron men cresting 
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the brow of the hill, and anon the air was darkened with the bonnets 
tossed upward, dense as a sudden storm-cloud,—from that day to the 
victory of Prestonpans all was triumph. The god of battles seemed 
to smile upon the cause of the Stuarts. Stupidity and irresolution, 
caution so cautious as to be near akin to cowardice, marked the con- 
duct of the realm’s legitimate defenders. Mistake followed mistake ; 
and still the white cockades of the Stuart multiplied in the land, and 
all that was enthusiastic and loyal in Scotland had sworn allegiance 
to James the Eighth, and drunk confusion to the White Horse of 
Hanover. 

“What say you now, M*Meyonn?” asked the Prince; “ will you 
confess yourself a false prophet ?” 

‘** Would to God the issue of events might prove me one!” answered 
the chief with desponding accents; “ unhappily, I know but too well 
the end will show me a wise seer.” 

“ What! you still hold by your gloomy forebodings, after the for- 
tune that has attended our steps ?” 

“Circumstances have been propitious, your highness, but omens 
have been direful.” 

“ What are the auspices which you deem so sinister? I know you 
are learned in all manner of divination, whether you seek your augury 
from the stars of heaven or the bladebone of a newly-slaughtered 
sheep.” 

“ Your lonely waiting in the valley of Glenfinnan boded no good; 
but this was not the worst. Your highness must needs remember what 
happened when we halted to drink in the glen below Corry Arrach ?” 

“ Ay, Sir Andrew, that was a sore misfortune,” answered the Prince ; 
“but deeply as I lament the untimely fate of that poor child, I cannot 
consider so mournful an accident as having any bearing on my own 
fortunes.” 

The chief disputed no farther. 

“I will play the raven’s part no more, sir,” he said gravely. 

The accident to which M*Meyonn referred had occurred during a 
halt of the Highland army in a barren glen, where no water was to be 
found for the thirsty clan, not generally prone to such mild libations, 
but on this occasion so fevered with the dust and heat of their march 
as to thirst for some cooler beverage than their favourite Glenlivat. 

While they rested in the glen a Highland lassie had descended from 
one of the hills to look at them, carrying her charge, the infant son of a 
neighbouring chieftain. Her they accosted; and eager to do them ser- 
vice, she deposited the child upon a grassy knoll at some little distance 
from the army, where the innocent gambolled happily, and tripped off 
with a little band of the Highland soldiers to show them a spring. 

The distance was of the shortest, the girl swift of foot, the period 
of her absence but a few minutes; but that small service done to the 
army of Charles Edward was fatal to the nurse’s charge. An adder 
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stung the infant; and on her return the girl found him screaming in 
convulsions of agony. She carried him home to die. 

The Prince lingered to console the parents of the little one, to exo- 
nerate the rustic from the charge of neglect. He stayed even to attend 
the child’s funeral, and the army of sturdy Highlanders followed the 
little coffin to the grave. The loyal chieftain found some consolation 
in their wild demonstrations of mourning; and the grandeur of these 
funeral orgies went well-nigh to reconcile him to the loss of his son. 

Upon the mind of Sir Andrew M*Meyonn this one fatal incident 
had produced a powerful impression, not to be outweighed by the pro- 
sperous progress of the Prince. 

Brief was the rest which the heir of all the Stuarts enjoyed in the 
palace of his ancestors, before the battle which was to make him for a 
time master of Scotland. 

On the night of the 18th the long-darkened chambers of Holyrood 
were illuminated by a phantasmal glory—the phantasmagoric splen- 
dour of a court-festival; evoked, like some magical vision, from the 
ruins of a fallen house. On the 20th the Chevalier’s army was afoot, 
with Charles at its head. 

“Gentlemen, I have flung away the scabbard,” he cried; and loud 
rang the huzzas of chieftain and clan, dunnie wassails and wild High- 
landmen. Many were the banners that flouted the autumn breeze. On 
one the motto of the Clanranald, “ GamvsAy WHO DARES;” on another 
the badge of the M‘Gregor, “ EH’en Do, AND SPARE NoT.” Anon the 
reckless challenge of Athol, “ Fortu, FortunE, AND FILL THE FET- 
TERS.” 

The banners of the Prince were two. One showed a centre of white 
upon a field of crimson, with the two words “ TANDEM TRIUMPHANS.” 
The second device was more elaborate. Upon this banner appeared a 
woman, grand and majestic, leading a warrior by the hand ; and beneath 
the two figures was this inscription, “I am Justice; I WILL BRING 
BACK THIS MAN—I WILL RESTORE TO HIM HIS COUNTRY AND THE 
HERITAGE OF HIS FATHERS.” 

The banner of M*Meyonn was blank. 


On the evening of the 20th the two armies encamped less than a 
mile apart. The Prince’s forces occupied the ridge beyond the little 
town of Tranent, “with a gentle descent and a deep morass between 
them and their enemy.” 

Fain would the chiefs and dunniec wassails have led their men to the 
encounter on that day; but a careful inspection of the morass showed 
it to be deep and difficult, not to be passed save at the hazard of utter 
destruction for the whole army. The idea of an immediate attack was 
therefore abandoned, to the disgust of the wild Northern warriors, who 
feared that their foes might sneak away from them as before, at Corry 
Arrach. They were only to he satisfied by the despatch of Lord Nairn 
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with a detachment, to prevent the possibility of Sir John Cope’s retreat 
to Edinburgh. 

The Prince slept amongst his soldiers in a field of pease, made up 
into ricks. It was in the dead of the night that he was roused from 
his bed of pease-straw by Lord George Murray, who came to inform 
him that Anderson of Whitburgh, a gentleman well acquainted with 
the neighbouring country, had suddenly bethought him of a winding 
path leading from the heights where they lay to the plain below, and 
avoiding in a great measure the morass. 

Joyful were these tidings to the heir of the Stuarts. He sent for 
Lochiel and other chiefs, amongst them M*Meyonn. The night was well- 
nigh spent ; but as yet no glimmer of dawn pierced the eastern sky. 

*‘ We will give them speedy battle,” cried the Prince gaily; “ but 
who will follow Nairn, and bring him back with his five hundred men? 
Our army could ill spare so important a detachment.” 

“With your highness’s leave I will go in search of my Lord Nairn,” 
said M*Meyonn. 

*‘ And who will command your clan during your absence ?” 

“ Lochiel will doubtless take the command of my men. But I hope 
to rejoin your highness before the two armies meet. I have my horse 
to carry me, swift and sure of foot, and there shall be no time lost upon 
the road.” 

“ Bravely spoken, my dear Sir Andrew!” cried the Prince. “I 
would not have my prophet-chieftain absent, though his voice is given 
to prophesying evil.” 

M«Meyonn rode away through the darkness, armed for the coming 
contest, and mounted on a noble charger. 

Under cover of the same darkness the troops got under arms, and 
moved away silently and speedily upon the narrow winding path that 
skirted the morass. 

The path was lonely and unguarded ; but though the morass was. 
passed with all caution, some of the Highlanders sank knee-deep in the 
black swamp, and the Prince himself was well-nigh falling. 

An evil omen M*Meyonn would perchance have called that stumble; 
but M*Meyonn was far away in quest of Lord Nairn. 

With the first faint glimmer of daybreak the Highland army reached 
the plain. A frosty mist still veiled them from the sight of their foes ; 
but on this level ground the sound of their tramp betrayed their neigh- 
bourhood to the ears of Sir John Cope and his men. Shots were fired ; 
mounted patrols galloped off to give the alarm ; all was action, excite- 
ment, expectation. The two armies drew themselves up in line of 
battle; and on the right of the plain where they met, wide, dark, 
and dangerous, stretched the morass. 

“No sign of M°Meyonn!” exclaimed the Prince, after he had ridden 
to and fro along the line of the army. “I thought he would have re- 
joined us ere this.” 
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As he spoke, the mists rolled away from the rising sun, and crimson 
on sea and swamp shone the glory of autumnal dawn. 

“Look!” cried Lochiel, laying one hand upon Charles’s arm, and 
pointing across the morass with the other. ‘ Look, your highness ; ’tis 
M*Meyonn! God of heaven! does the man know he is riding to his 
doom ?” 

The Prince reined-in his horse, and with the Highland chieftain by 
his side, looked aghast over that crimson plain which lay between the 
battle-field and the sea. They had good cause for horror. Across that 
swampy ground rode M*Meyonn on his heavy-limbed charger, weighted 
with the splendid caparisons of a war-steed. Already rider and steed 
had become aware of the deadly danger. Deep was the marshy ground 
through which the animal galloped, up to his haunches in mire and 
clay. Loud rang the shout of the enemy, shrill rose the wail of his 
clan, as the chieftain approached. A small detachment of Colonel 
Gardiner’s dragoons galloped across the plain to intercept him, their 
drawn swords flashing in the sun. 

“He is lost!” cried the Prince and Lochiel simultaneously, as the 
dragoons bore down upon the chief. 

But not by the weapons of a usurper’s mercenaries was M°Meyonn 
to die. Within twenty paces of the enemy the chieftain’s ponderous 
- horse, pulled up by a hand of iron, reared with his mighty forefeet in 
the air, sprang forward with one terrific bound, and then sank head- 
long, ingulfed in that black morass, never to rise again. For one brief 
instant the marshy ground heaved and swayed with the death-struggles 
of horse and rider, as with the convulsive throes of an earthquake: 
then all was still. Neither cry nor groan went up from that fatal 
marsh. 

Sir John Cope’s men turned their horses’ heads and slunk back to 
their post, appalled by the horrid spectacle. 

Thus, as if by miraculous opening of abysmal chasm in his mother 
Earth, sank the God-gifted Seer. No human hand assailed him; no 
weapon of mortal fashioning winged his death-shaft. As if he had been 
indeed a being too sacred for the common touch of humanity’s dread 
enemy, mother Earth opened her arms and took him to her breast. 
Unscathed by disease, unscarred by bullet or claymore, in the full vigour 
of body and meridian splendour of intellect, M*Meyonn, the prophet- 
chief, went down to his doom. 

To his clan it seemed that the god of battles had withdrawn the 
Seer from the day of defeat; and in the natural phenomena of an 
unusual accident the ignorant Highlanders beheld a miraculous inter- 
position of Providence. 

In after-days, when the swamp near Prestonpans had been drained, 
a granite sepulchre was elevated upon the spot where Sir Andrew 
M*Meyonn met his death; and to this day the more superstitious 
inhabitants of North Britain are ready to affirm that no animal will 
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graze upon the grass that grows within a certain radius of that sacred 
sepulchre. 


The sun that had shone upon the pathway of Charles Edward and 
his faithful followers was but too soon overclouded. Other victories he 
was yet to win after the triumphant day of Gladsmuir or Prestonpans. 
Nay, indeed, so lukewarm were his foes, so staunch his friends, that 
his path to the palace of his forefathers seemed smooth and easy ; and 
wise historian and enthusiastic romancer alike believe that, but for 
the fatal council at Derby, a Stuart king might again have worn the 
British crown. 

But a dark fate was upon that luckless race. Foredoomed and 
appointed unto sorrow were the children of the martyr-king. It may 
be that the blood of Darnley cried for vengeance, and it needed the 
woes of many generations to wipe away the offences of that fatal queen 
who once had walked in beauty through those chambers of Holyrood 
where her brave young descendant held his phantasmagoric court. 


Ten years had gone by since the battle of Prestonpans, and the 
chivalrous young leader of those heroic days was fast sinking into an 
ignoble middle age ; though the day never came in which the sound of 
pibroch or the mention of Highlander failed to awaken a sympathetic 


chord in the breast of that royal exile. Ten years had passed away 
since the dreary return from Derby, the brief triumph of Falkirk, 
the defeat of Culloden, and the dismal wanderings among those wild, 
faithful creatures—thieves and reprobates some of them—who sheltered 
with almost maternal tenderness the head which, severed from the 
worn, wasted body, might have earned them thirty thousand pounds. 
Ten years, and it seems as if the name of Charles Edward was almost 
forgotten in the land where mothers had given the blood of their sons 
“for Charley.” 

Lady M*Meyonn was alone in her island home off the coast of Inver- 
ness. Her elder son she had contrived to banish long ago to a Jesuit 
college at Amiens, avowedly for the purposes of education, but really 
because a secret, silent antagonism had arisen between mother and 
son, and there was no rest for Ellinor where the lad was. The boy of 
twelve had been powerless to oppose a mother’s will, since his father’s 
untimely end had left her sole mistress of his fate. 

“Tt is for the best, Alk,” she said, when she told him her decision. 
“Scottish education is but poor compared to monastic teaching. The 
Jesuits are a learned order.” 

“ Ay, mother, and a wily order, as I have heard,” replied the boy. 
“°Tis well that I should learn of them. They will teach me wisdom.” 

The mother was well satisfied to be rid of the lad. She despatched 
him with a kinsman of her own, who volunteered his guardianship on 
the journey. At Amiens the boy remained for ten years; and here he 
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dropped the Scottish prefix to his surname, and called himself simply 
Alk Meyonn, by which name he was henceforward known to the world. 

The younger boy was but a feeble and sickly child. He died soon 
after the death of his father; and thus the gay and thoughtless Ellinor 
was left to lead her own life; a young and handsome widow, possessed 
of a competent fortune, and of jewels which she might fairly deem 
priceless. 

She did not long consent to bury her beauty and her jewels at 
M*Meyonn Castle; but as soon as the ceremonial period of her widow- 
hood was spent, she removed to Edinburgh, where she was for some 
years a reigning toast, and where her matchless diamond necklace was 
the envy of her female acquaintance, and the coveted prize of many a 
needy adventurer. 

Against a second marriage Lady M*Meyonn had no objection; but 
she was ambitious, and her ideas upon this matrimonial question were 
of the most aspiring. For some six or seven years she enjoyed her 
little royalty as belle and toast in that pleasant city; but at the end of 
those years she found herself no nearer a grand alliance, and her mirror 
showed her the faint indications of an approaching enemy. 

For two years more she lingered, repairing the ravages of the 
stealthy foe with cosmetics and rouges; and then, when the guests at 
her tea-board waxed thin, and glasses were no longer shattered to her 
honour, she found that she could no more endure to sit among the 
ruins of her former greatness; and disappointed, embittered, solitary, 
she returned to the dreary island and the granite castle, and spent 
her monotonous days in gloomy reverie and pious meditation. 

Of her son she thought with a vague dread. Love for him she had 
none; but she told herself that the day was near when he must return, 
and when they two must spend their solitary lives together in that 
inhospitable abode. 

Sometimes, alone in her gloomy chamber, by the dim light of a 
single wax-taper, she contemplated the bauble for which she had bar- 
tered her honour, and she wondered whether, in all the hours that it 
had blazed upon her neck, she had ever owed to its splendour one 
moment of real happiness. 

One night while she was yet pondering upon her son’s inevitable 
return, she was told that a stranger had come to the castle with a 
letter. The night was wild and tempestuous ; and the messenger, after 
having delivered his missive, begged a‘night’s lodging. 

This favour was willingly granted. In these remote regions an 
almost oriental hospitality obtains alike in the dwellings of rich and 
poor. 

The letter was from Sir Alk Meyonn. He wrote from an inn at 
Edinburgh, informing his mother of his arrival in Scotland, and an- 
nouncing his speedy coming. The letter was cold and formal; the lady 
read it with a sigh. 
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** Let me see the messenger,” she said. 

The man was ushered into her presence—a somewhat rough-looking 
Lowlander, clad in a frieze coat, and with his face half hidden by long 
unkempt hair and beard. He looked at the lady somewhat searchingly 
from beneath his shaggy brows. 

She asked him several somewhat frivolous questions about her son, 
and then gave him a haughty dismissal. 


When the household of M*Meyonn Castle arose next morning the 
stranger was gone, and the widow of Sir Andrew M*Meyonn was found 
murdered in her bed. The massive oaken muniment-chest in which 
she had kept her jewels had been forced open roughly with the same 
dirk that had pierced her white throat, and Mary of Modena’s necklace 
was gone. That a stranger should have got wind of the existence of 
these valuable jewels was no great matter for wonder; but that a 
stranger should have contrived to leave the castle, unheard, in the dead 
of the night, and get away from the island in a little boat that had 
lain hidden and mouldering in a boat-house ever since the boyhood of 
Alk Meyonn, seemed little short of a miracle. 

Loud was the hue and cry that followed the murder of Ellinor 
M*Meyonn; but in those days the means of detection and arrest were 
small, while the remote locality of the crime rendered the task of de- 
tection difficult. Had the assassin endeavoured to dispose of his ill- 
gotten prize, his discovery would have been almost inevitable: but he 
made no such attempt, nor had gain been the object of his crime. 

The murderer of Ellinor M‘Meyonn was no common shedder of 
blood, nor was the motive that urged him to the deed—darker than 
those knew who streaked the corse of the murdered woman—a common 
motive. Under the guise of a stranger, Alk Meyonn had returned to 
the home of his childhood; and by the hand of her own and sole sur- 
viving son had the chieftain’s widow perished. Bound bya solemn oath 
to the dead, the son of Andrew M*Meyonn had held this fatal sacrificial 
act the primary duty of his existence. To compass this dark deed he 
had waited and watched until his age gave him independence of action 
and power to strike. In the first hour that he was free to return to 
Scotland, he had turned his face steadily towards the spot which was 
to behold the fulfilment of his oath. Not until the crime had been 
committed did he pause to consider its deep iniquity; not until the 
blood was shed did he ask himself how he was to face the future with 
that blood upon his hands. 

While the proclamation of the murder mouldered upon the gates of 
Inverness Gaol, the murderer wandered barefoot and penniless in the 
wilder districts of the Highlands. The ancient home which was his 
heritage was a spot to be for ever shunned by him. Wealth he had 
none, save the lands belonging to that estate, and the feudal fidelity of 
the tacksmen or tenants who cultivated those lands. To these he never 
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could return; and the sole possession that remained to him was the 
fatal necklace stained with the blood of Scotland and of Ellinor 
M°Meyonn. 

Too swiftly after the footsteps of the matricide followed the dread 
Nemesis of crime. Alk Meyonn could fly from the actual scene of his 
iniquity, but from the memory of that deed he could not fly. In those 
rugged regions he found kindly reception and hospitable entertainment 
from those on whom he had no claim save the brotherhood of a common 
birthplace ; but neither in tacksman’s humble homestead nor in chief- 
tain’s castle could Alk Meyonn find rest. A pale phantom pursued him 
from valley to mountain, from heath to forest; an avenging shade 
haunted his wanderings by day, and sat beside his pillow at night. 
For a long time he endured the presence of that dread companion with 
unbroken spirit; but the sleepless nights, the ghost-haunted days, be- 
came at last too terrible for mortal endurance ; and within a year of 
his mother’s murder, Alk Meyonn was a maniac, begging his way from 
hamlet to hamlet, sleeping more often amongst the foxes and badgers 
than within the walls of human habitation. 

His one treasure, the papal necklace, he had sewn into the border 
of his ragged tartan; and this hidden wealth he protected with the 
cunning of madness, nor could he ever be persuaded to part company 
with the tattered plaid. 

So he wandered, maniac and forlorn, for several years—an object of 
compassion to the generous Highlanders, of suspicion to none. And 
thus he came to the wild hills of Sutherland, where he found a hos- 
pitable shelter in the home of a wealthy chieftain, called O’Figgeus, 
happy father of one lovely daughter. 

Here, after a residence of some months, Alk Meyonn recovered his 
reason under the ever-purifying influence of love. He revealed himself 
to Alexander O’Figgeus, not as the murderer of his mother, but as the 
son and rightful heir of M°Meyonn. This revelation at once secured 
him the respect of the chieftain. His long abandonment of his birth- 
right was regarded as a harmless eccentricity; and when he sued for the 
hand of the lovely Euphemia O’Figgeus, the boon was granted. Nor 
was the elder chieftain ill pleased when his son-in-law produced from 
the border of his dilapidated plaid, and hung upon the fair neck of his 
bride, diamonds worth a king’s ransom. 

For some few months all went well with Sir Alk Meyonn and his 
young wife, who loved him with a trustful affection, of which the issue 
proved him undeserving. One cloud only obscured their horizon, and 
that was caused by Alk’s persistent refusal to return to M‘Meyonn 
castle, or to reclaim his- abandoned estate. Had it not been for 
the diamond necklace, O’Figgeus would have repented of so bad a 
bargain. 

Too soon had the simple Euphemia cause for sorrow. A gloom, 
sullen, impenetrable, stole over her husband ; and ere long she beheld 
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him weighed down by a melancholy more terrible than the previous 
estrangement of his senses. He was not mad, but abandoned to a silent 
misery more hopeless than insanity. Ghost-like he stalked through the 
halls of O’Figgeus, and vain were the efforts of his young wife to dispel 
or relieve his sadness. 

One night, when arude festival was held in the halls of the chieftain, 
an ancient crone, half witch, half gipsy, came in among the crowd 
of tenants and retainers, and anon began reading the palms of the 
assembly. 

She came in due course to Sir Alk Meyonn. He at first refused 
to hear her vaticination ; but, fascinated by the piercing gaze which 
seemed to penetrate his most secret thoughts, he yielded his palm to 
the clutch of her bony fingers. 

“A noble gentleman,” she cried, in her Gaelic dialect, “but not a 
happy one. I would not have so sore a heart for every head of cattle 
between this and John-o’-Groats.” 

And then the hag bent forward, until her lips almost touched Alk’s 
unwilling ear, and in the same primitive language she half whispered, 
half chanted, a verse to the following effect: 


* Land whereon looked not the sun 
When thy hellish deed was done; 
Land that rose not from the sea 
When that blood was spilt by thee; 
There, assassin, must thou go,— 
There alone relief canst know.” 


When morning dawned on the house of O’Figgeus, M,.Meyonn was 
missing. Poor Euphemia was broken-hearted ; but her father found 
some consolation in the fact that the papal necklace still remained 
in her possession. 


Once more Alk Meyonn was a wanderer over the face of Scotland. 
Nor could he hope to find a resting-place speedily. A spot upon which 
the sun had not shone when his crime was perpetrated—so ran the 
oracular verse of the ancient woman. To the superstitious mind of 
M*Meyonn there was inspiration in the hag’s prophecy. 

“ Little peace have I known since that dark night,” Sir Alk said to 
himself ; “ better to go in quest of this new land than to perish here, 
a prey to remorseful memories. Light would seem the labour of a 
journey to the uttermost ends of the earth if I could escape her 
shadow.” 

After a weary year spent in passing from place to place, Alk Meyonn 
descended from the mountains that line the coast of Aberdeenshire, into 
the city of Aberdeen. The need of decent brogues and a new plaid 
alone drove him into the haunts of men ; but the crowded streets dazed 
his enfeebled brain, and after making his purchases, he wandered away 
from the busy part of the town to the quay. 
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There the salt breath of ocean refreshed his spirits, and he turned 
his face seawards, with a sense of relief that was new to him. 

He had come to the end of the quay. Before him, far out into the 
ocean, stretched a noble stone pier. A little circular habitation had 
been built at the extreme end—a habitation lonely as lighthouse on 
rock. Purposeless and weary, Alk Meyonn paced the long pier to the 
very end. He found a man sitting on a little bench outside the pier- 
house, enjoying his pipe of tobacco in the summer sunset. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a spot more desolate, a habitation 
more remote from the homes of mankind. Before stretched all the 
expanse of the German Ocean—behind, almost beyond the reach of 
human sight, faintly glimmered the lights of the town. 

The wanderer was very weary ; and, with a wistful glance at the 
man, he seated himself on the stone parapet opposite the bench of the 
smoker. 

“This is a fine pier,” he said, by way of conciliating the lonely 
master of this lonely spot. 

“ Ay,” answered the man, “’tis aboot the finest pier in au’ Scot- 
land. It hasna bin beelt seeven years ; it cost a power o’ siller.” 

It had not been built seven years! The words burned themselves 
into the brain of Alk Meyonn. This seemed to be the spot which the 
hag had told him to seek—a spot that had no existence when his crime 
was committed. 

“ And there was no pier before the building of this ?”? he demanded 
wildly. ‘“* The sea rolled over the spot where we are sitting to-night ?” 

“‘ Dinna fash yersel’, my freen’,” replied the man ; “ there wasna ony 
pier in auld Aberdeen till they beelt this.” 

“OQ, man,” cried the wanderer, “take me for your servant, your 
drudge! I will work for you, slave for you. On this spot can I find 
peace, and on no other.” 

The man, after some parley, accepted the services of the Highland 
baronet, whom he was at first inclined to regard as a harmless lunatic, 
and for some time the two shared the duties of the watch, and went 
out together, but too often at the peril of their lives, to rescue the 
crews of ships that came to griefin that wild northern sea. In this 
life of danger and adventure, toil and privation, Alk Meyonn found 
repose. The weird woman’s prophecy was fulfilled. 

But the Nemesis of crime is unresting. Even here lasting peace was 
not to be found for the matricide. The pier-master had a daughter, a 
lovely girl, who had kept a fish-stall in Aberdeen market, and carried 
her basket of fresh oysters in the streets of that town, and whom 
her father, in the playfulness of affection, called Calleroo. Sir Alk 
saw and loved Calleroo. This man must needs have been devoid of 
principle and honour. Forgetful of the devoted Euphemia, he wooed 
the simple fisher-girl, and won her for his wife; and thus to the crime 
of matricide he added the offence of bigamy. 
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With Calleroo, in the lonely dwelling at the end of the pier, he spent 
several happy years. ‘Two sons were born to them. The past was as 
if it had never been. All was peace; until, in an hour of fatal weak- 
ness, Alk Meyonn told his wife the story of the diamond necklace. 
Vain, though unsophisticated, with Calleroo to hear of this gem was 
to languish for its possession. Never had she beheld such jewels as 
her husband described ; but this very fact made her only the more 
desirous to possess them. 

It is needless to say that Sir Alk did not tell her the gems were 
in the custody of a former wife. He gave her somewhat vaguely to 
understand that he ‘had left them at home.” 

Calleroo harped upon the string with feminine persistence. After 
a futile attempt to resist her wishes, Sir Alk, weak as he had been 
wicked, yielded to the prayers of the wife with whom he had found 
happiness, and departed in quest of the diamond necklace. 

Euphemia was the most tender and forgiving of wives, and the most 
devout of Catholics. When her husband gave her a rambling account 
of his wanderings, she forgave him his desertion, and welcomed him to 
the home he had abandoned. When he told her that his confessor had 
advised him to offer the necklace upon the shrine of St. Telphussus 
of Delphi, she believed him, and gave the gems once more into his 
blood-stained hands. The traitor kissed her and departed, promising 
to return speedily. 

But the gentle Euphemia’s wrongs were not to go unavenged, nor 
was the son of Sir Andrew M*Meyonn to escape the retribution his 
crimes deserved. O’Figgeus had heard of Sir Alk’s doings on Aber- 
deen pier, and, accompanied by his two sons, he lay in wait for the 
wanderer, in a dismal glen near Figgeus Castle, where the matricide 
perished, after a desperate struggle, pierced with a hundred wounds 
by the dirks of the wronged father and the exasperated brothers. 

Here it is deemed best to end the story of Alk Meyonn. For 
O’Figgeus also came the hour of retribution. The sons of Caleroo lived 
to avenge the murder of their father; and that deadly scene in the 
glen was followed by an expiation as deadly. But with the death of 
Sir Alk himself closes this brief chronicle of Highland tragedy. 





PALETTEVILLE 
A Pilgrimage to the Country of Art for Art” 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


O, wHAT has become of the P.R.B.? Was there ever a real, tangible, 
palpable P.R.B.? or was the once renowned Prv-Rafaellite Brother- 
hood merely a myth—a shadowy nonentity existing only in the fer- 
vent minds of a few earnest, enthusiastic, mistaken young men? You 
will think I am needlessly sceptical; but to whom may not be par- 
doned a little scepticism in this age ?—which, for the rest, in matters 
of believing and unbelieving, is very probably as like as two peas to 
the ages which have gone before. “Nothing is created, and nothing 
lost,” says Lavoisier ; and that which is true in chemistry may be true 
in the history of humanity. How can I tell whether there was ever 
anything, when people have such a wondrous knack for rubbing the 
paint off their faces, and ignoring, at least outwardly, their prior con- 
ditions of existence ? Why, like the little old woman whose crinoline 
was so cruelly cut about by the ruthless stoat, I often wonder if the 
being I feel, and suffer, and sometimes love and sometimes hate, can 
be ME: myself, yourself, anybody’s self. A grave gentleman with a 
double watch-chain and a double chin was pointed out to me lately, 
and I was told he had been,a Saint-Simonian. Were there ever any 
Saint-Simonians, and did M. Félicust David and Madame George Sand 
ever sit at the feet of the Pére Enfantin? Can it be possible that the 
Emperor Napoleon III. could ever have been the middle-aged gentle- 
man in difficulties who lodged on a second-floor in Jermyn-street, and 
was occasionally backward in the payment of his rent, and who had an 
interview with M. Louis Blanc in the back-room of a dingy French 
hostelry hard by “ Laicesterre-squarr”? Can the Right Honourable 
Benjamin Disraeli, First Lord of the Treasury and pillar of Conser- 
vatism, ever have been the “wondrous boy wot wrote Alroy,”—the 
author of Vivian Grey and the Revolutionary Epic,—the ineffable ex- 
quisite who used to attend evening parties in black-velvet pantaloons 
and Valenciennes-lace ruffles? Could—but a truce to the potenti- 
alities. 

Was there ever a Pre-Rafaellite Brotherhood? ‘Why, man,” I 
hear an impatient critic urge, “ wasn’t John Everett Millais a P.R.B.? 
Didn’t he, or Holman Hunt, exhibit pictures in the Academy with 
‘P.R.B.’ in the corner?” Well, I answer, who knows? P.R.B. might 
have meant “piece of Riga balsam,” or “ Rich Butter,” or “ President 
of the Roaring Buffaloes.” Were you ever acquainted with a Buffalo ? 
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I once knew very well: the High Bison and Grand Primo of all Eng- 
land indeed,—from a buffalesque point of view; and the last time I 
met him was in the streets of Washington. He had just resigned his 
lieutenant-colonel’s commission in the Confederate army, and was about 
to accept an engagement for first low comedy at Ford’s Theatre. Was 
there ever a Confederate army? Did Ford’s Theatre ever exist? I 
very much doubt it; for didn’t Horace Greeley go bail, not very long 
since, for Jefferson Davis ? 

I admit that, the very while I am asking these questions, I have 
a dim and shadowy remembrance of having passed, many years since, 
an evening with the P.R.B.; or, at least, some members of that zsthetic 
fraternity, in the flesh, When was it? Where was it? Let me en- 
deavour to collect my scattered thoughts. Was it?—no; it was not at 
Medmenham Abbey. The motto over the gate was not Rabelais’ Yais 
ce que voudras. Jack Wilkes did not read us a canto from his Essay. 
Hall Stevenson did not tell us a Crazy Tale; and the Reverend Law- 
rence Sterne did not black the faces of the assembled company with 
burnt cork. Nor did a monkey come down the chimney in the midst 
of our revels. Our revels! we didn’t have any revels; I think we 
had strawberries. Was it in an antique panneled saloon near Lincoln’s 
Inn that I met the P.R.B.? Was Dr. Pusey present, and did he intone 
Domine, salvam fac—something,— Mr. Dante Rosetti accompanying 
him on the barrel-organ, and Mr. Clive Newcome—I mean Mr. Giotto 
junior—I mean Mr. Valentine Prinsep, performing an obligato on the 
Pandean pipes, whilst in the adjoining chamber the late William 
Blake, pictor ignotus, was continually opening oysters for Mr. Alexander 
Munro, and Mr. Algernon Swinburne sang a comic song about the 
Boatman of the Bosphorus? Stop, stop, stop! It wasn’t near Lincoln’s 
Inn at all. It was in the darkened chamber of a gondola in the 
lagunes of Venice. I remember Mr. Swinburne trying to throw Mr. 
George Meredith overboard, and the gondolier suddenly informing us 
that his name was Mr. William Stigant, and under the pretence of 
reciting Tasso to us, giving a free translation in the Venetian dialect 
of the first four cantos of “ Athenais, or the first Crusade ;’ whereupon 
Mr. Whistler (from Wapping), who had eloped with Mr. Watts Phillips’s 
Woman in Mauve, rushed to the prow with a wild shriek of rage énd 
despair, and slew Stigant with an etching-needle, even as he spouted. 

But, dear me! I am wrong again; I can’t reduce my thoughts to 
anything approaching coherence. I had meat yesterday for dinner :— 
it was beef; and beef always gets into my head. I strive to dis- 
entangle the P.R.B. from a conflicting maze of reminiscences. Was it 
on the evening that I paid a shilling in Piccadilly to see Mr. Ford Mad- 
dox Browne’s picture of “ Work,” and did I offer to fight the Beadle in 
the Burlington Arcade because he denied that it was a good picture? 
Did we afterwards adjourn to smoke haschisch somewhere; and what 
on earth had haschisch to do with Mr. Ernest Hart and some of the best 
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lobster-salad I ever tasted? Stay: I am right at last. I dined one 
night at the Beef-steak Club, and all the “steaks” were Pree-Rafaellite 
Brethren. Those three mystic knocks under the table,—what could 
they mean but P.R.B.? Hush! the mysteries of the “Steaks” are 
more than Eleusinian. Those who reveal them are liable to be waited 
upon at midnight by a gendarme grilleur, and privately broiled on a 
gridiron kept for the purpose. 

I do remember, about the time that pre-Rafaellitism first began to 
be talked about—something like twenty years ago—that a bishop’s 
daughter gave me a High-Church novel called Hawkstone. No, it 
must have been more, much more than twenty years since, for I was 
a boy in a jacket; but I did know bishops’ daughters in the days ere 
I grew fat and wicked. Did you ever read Hawkstone? To me, at 
the time, it seemed the most enchanting story I ever met with. I 
lighted on it the other day in the drawing-room of the Schweizer Hof 
at Lucerne, and I re-read it from beginning to end, and thought it 
still delightful. It was published anonymously, but I have heard the 
author’s name and forgotten it. I think they have made Aim a bishop. 

In this Hawkstone, towards the end of the book, the writer has 
drawn a graphic, albeit ideal, picture of a group of enthusiastic, deep- 
thinking young men in holy orders, who, foregathering together, soon 
establish a common habitation, half collegiate, half monastic, where 
they work and pray and do as much good as ever they can, feeding 
their own minds with deep learning, but also feeding the mouths of 
the poor in their neighbourhood with substantial bread and beef. I 
am afraid that, in this material year 1868, the enthusiastic, deep-think- 
ing young clergymen, the student monks or monkish students, are 
somewhat at a discount among the general public. I am afraid they 
have become confounded with those Ritualists against whom the Pro- 
testant Bull is bellowing so loudly. I am afraid that the tom-fooleries 
of Brother Ignatius have brought into undeserved disrepute a vast 
number of pious, learned, charitable, and self-denying gentlemen, 
whose greatest fault seems to be that they desire the ceremonies of 
the Church to be as handsome and dignified as they were in the days 
of the wise and gentle boy-king—the English Saint Louis, the English 
Alexander Severus—who founded Christ’s Hospital. But I have no- 
thing to do with Ritualism ; I leave it to the Royal Commission, and 
to the stanch Ridleys and Latimers of the daily papers. ‘Terrible 
theologians, awful controversialists are these. See Mr. Milton in the 

Trumpet giving it to Mr. Salmasius in the Kettledyum over the face 
and eyes. Listen to Jared Sparks in the Bassoon exposing the double- 
dealing of Don Sanchez in the Flageolet. There is not a “leader”- 
writer of the day but is ready to write Thirty-nine Leading Articles on 
knotty points which aforetime used to puzzle the Council of Trent, to 
say nothing of the Synod of Dort, and the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster. 
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Now what has all this to do with the novel of Hawkstone, the Pre- 
Rafaellite Brotherhood—I know I haven’t spelt it correctly, but the 
patron’s name was, if I mistake not, Rafaelle Sanzio d’Urbino—and 
especially with the title of this paper, Paletteville? In a moment you 
shall see. If the old P.R.B. did really once exist, but has, through 
the increasing stoutness and prosperity of its members, surceased, could 
not a group of the young painters of the present day set up an artistic 
fraternity, and have a habitation where, in “a half-collegiate, half- 
monastic” fashion, they should live and work in common, and do as 
much good around them as ever they could? Is not Art, after all, a 
kind of religion? Should not the pursuit of Art, rightly directed, tend 
the rather to elevate the mind of a man, and to purify and ennoble his 
life, than to debase and sensualise him? It is a miserable error to 
think that the young artist must needs have a dash of the picaresque 
about him, and that he is all the better for a season of Bohemianism 
in his early career. I do not believe that the Bohemian painter often 
becomes a Webster or a Mulready, as I equally disbelieve that the 
riotous blackguard species of medical student—the cheap buck who 
assaults the police or creates disturbances at music-halls—often be- 
comes a Fergusson or a Skey. With much more frequency the Bohemian 
painter goes utterly to the dogs, or is forced to turn cheap photographer 
for a livelihood, and the Bohemian medical student sinks into a two- 
penny-halfpenny druggist in a low neighbourhood, or emigrates and 
dies of bad whisky, or goes into the police, for bread. Balzac’s Horace 
Bianchon is the medical student who becomes, some day, Fergusson or 
Skey; Thackeray’s “J. J.” is the art-student who becomes of the 
Academy, and is Webster, or Mulready, or Elmore. The characters 
drawn by the great English and French romancers hardly belong to 
fiction. Balzac’s Bianchon died only yesterday. He was the illustrious 
Dr. Trousseau, Commander of the Legion of Honour, and his name was 
known and honoured in every medical school in Europe. As for “J.J.,” 
Mr. Thackeray believed so strongly in the corporeal existence of that 
devoted student, that he proposed to write The Memoirs of John James 
Ridley, Esq., R.A., and an excellent biography it would have made; 
but the Master died, to the infinite sorrow of all, ere his good labour 
could be commenced. 

I should wish some serious young painters to form a brotherhood, 
and live together in “a half-collegiate, half-monastic” fashion, because 
I doubt whether the young painter should live alone. Now, for the 
man of letters solitude is good, and often indispensable. Two men 
cannot read a book together, and if two persons of opposite sexes try 
lecture by double entry, why ’tis the old story of Francesca over again. 
Jack falls to hugging Jill, and “that day they read no more.” If 
you are writing a poem, or an essay, or a story, or a history, you hate 
the society of Man for the time being as bitterly as Timon hated 
Apemantus. You may have a wife, or a sister, or a cat perhaps, in the 
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next room, or in a corner, on whom you may try (as Moliére was 
wont to try on his housekeeper) the effect of your fine passages, 
and who may steal in now and then (I exclude the cat from this part 
of the business) to see whether you would like a sandwich, or to 
make sure that you have not blown your brains out. Beyond this 
the author must be alone in his work-time. Again, most men of 
letters compose more or less under the influence of some species of 
temporary insanity. Schiller used to have four wax candles lit. 
Goethe used to have his hair frizzed and powdered, and looking-glasses 
disposed all around his study-table, in order that from time to time he 
might survey himself, and murmur “ Most illustrious of Germans, 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe salutes you.” Sprout, the great lyric 
poet, I am given to understand, always writes with a crown of daffo- 
dils and young carrots on his head, a cock-roach in each ear, and his feet 
in lukewarm sixpenny ale. So far as I am concerned, before I begin to 
write, I paint my moustache and eyebrows a rich sap-green. I then put 
on a Roman helmet, a Mexican poncho, and a Sharpe’s rifle. As I dip 
my pen into the ink, I sing the Seven Penitential Psalms. I tear my 
hair at the commencement of every fresh page, and smoke a pipe of 
cavendish and opium combined when I have come to the middle of my 
task, and when I have finished it I dance the college hornpipe and 
sing— 
* Go along, Tom, 
The Piper's son ; 
Ain’t you very glad 

Your day’s work’s done ?” 


After that I say grace, and go out for a little walk. 
Now, putting all buffooning aside, many men of letters—and I 
am confident my brethren will agree with me—are, relatively, quite as 
mad as this while they are at work. Mr. Thackeray never began upon 
less than a quire of letter-paper. Half of this he would cover with 
comic drawings; a fourth he would tear up into minute pieces; and 
on two or three slips of the remainder he would do his work; walk- 
ing about the room at intervals with his hands in his pockets, and with 
a perturbed and wobegone expression of countenance. Some men bite 
their nails ; others stab the sides of their study-chairs with penknives ; 
others tear the fronts of their shirts ; others eat blotting-paper. One 
of the most erudite bibliographers I ever knew, a Franco-American 
who wrote a life of Columbus, used to lie flat down on his stomach 
on the ground, and grovel while he studied, like the Old Serpent. 
And these are facts, as Miss Edgeworth would say. The “scribblers ” 
must be alone; and if the authoress of Dead-Sea Fruit would not 
snatch up a Toledo rapier, and pink under the fifth rib the rash 
intruder who entered her study while she was at work, all I can say is, 
that she is not the novelist I took her for. 
I hold it to be essential, then, that the poet, the romancer, or the 
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essayist should not be disturbed while the process of mental incubation is 
in progress; but the same risk does not hold with regard to the painter, 
the sculptor, and the engraver, or the draughtsman. They may be, and 
should be, gregarious. An artist’s studio is, in its most prosaic phase, 
only a work-room, a factory; and in such an atelier—a term which that 
logical nation the French apply indifferently to a painter’s studio 
and to a carpenter’s shop—there may be working together, without 
impropriety, the master, his foreman, his journeyman, his pupils, and 
his apprentices. The “school of Rafaelle” may be fifty strong. Rubens 
is attended when he walks abroad by a brilliant band of pupils. In 
their painting-rooms, the Great Masters, from Apelles to Horace Vernet, 
from Parrhasius to Reynolds, from Zeuxis to Ingres, have employed 
numerous auxiliaries. One scholar is a capital hand at backgrounds ; 
another is a dab at draperies; a third imitates the sheen of gold and 
silver most dexterously ; a fourth is almost equal to the master in his 
treatment of hands and feet. Nor does the rendering of such assistance 
by expert subordinates in any way detract from the master’s claim to 
applause, or mar the excellence or diminish the unity of the per- 
formance. It has been said that the late Clarkson Stanfield painted 
the scenery for Acis and Galatea, with a speaking-trumpet, and from 
the rearmost bench of the upper gallery of Drury-lane Theatre. This 
is an exaggeration; for every one of those beautiful productions were 
full of traces of the power and skill of Stanfield’s own right hand ; but 
the exaggeration is only one of an idea having a substantial foundation 
in fact. In the great picture, for instance, by Horace Vernet, of the 
Taking of the Smala of Abd-el-Kader, probably twenty pair of hands 
in addition to those of the master were, from first to last, employed ; 
but the Taking of the Smala was nevertheless, from beginning to end, 
in its entirety and in its details the work of Horace Vernet. 

I am willing to confess that a scheme for banding a society of 
artists together with a semi-monastic organisation and under semi- 
monastic discipline—eating, drinking, studying, and working in 
common, wearing a common habit, and entering for a time, if not 
into vows, at least into an engagement of temperance, sobriety, and 
celibacy—might present many objections on the score of practicability, 
many of which might be found all but insuperable. The brothers 
might quarrel among themselves ; Brother Francis might hate Friar 
Lawrence, not with semi-monastic, but with entirely monastic viru- 
lence ; difficulties, nay scandals, might arise, from the introduction of 
Sister Perdita, model in ordinary to the brotherhood. Then Brother 
Sancho might demand a latch-key and refuse to take a denial ; and 
Brother Hilarius, without any latch-key at all, might come home to 
the monastery at four in the morning, “tight,” and singing profane 
canticles about “ Joseph,” or “the Captain with the Whiskers.” And 
by what name, too, should the fraternity be known? It might be 
called the Brotherhood of St. Luke; for, according to tradition, the 
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Evangelist was the first of Christian portrait-painters ; but, bearing 
in mind the existence of an admirable asylum for the mentally afflicted 
in the Old-street-road, the uninitiated public might run away with the 
notion that the brotherhood of St. Luke were an assembly of raving 
madmen. My own preference is for the Order of St. Rafaelle; first, 
because I think that Rafaelle was infinitely superior to the masters 
who either preceded or followed him ; and next, because he had for 
sponsor the angelic personage who is described by Milton as having 
been a “sociable spirit,”—who loved to converse with mankind, and 
deigned to walk with young Tobias, and in the end secured his mar- 
riage with the Seven-times-wedded Maid. 

Still, I am afraid the monastic scheme must be abandoned. In 
the minds of most sociable persons there has grown up, and there is 
growing stronger every day, a conviction that in the middle of the 
nineteenth century every form of monachism, or of organised asceticism, 
with a “ Rule” and a “ Habit,” and a Saint who perhaps never existed 
as a patron, is—all-conscientious and all-praiseworthy as the motives of 
its promoters may be—more or less of a sham. A monk is an anomaly, 
an anachronism. Take that brown, grubby friar, prowling about the 
streets of Rome with an umbrella under his arm, or lurching into the 
tobacco-shop to beg a halfpennyworth of snuff. Does he belong to the 
nineteenth century ? or if he do, are his umbrella and his snuff-box of 
the middle ages? Take that trim, prim little nun sitting demurely in 
a corner, as she sits waiting for the train in the Salle d’Attente of a 
Belgian railway-station. What has a nun to do with express trains, or 
other prosaic modes of locomotion ? Can you fancy Eloisa waiting for 
the last ’bus to take her home to thé Paraclete after popping a letter 
to the Rev. Father Abelard into the pillar-post ? Or, on the other hand, 
why should this trim, pretty little nun, with rosy cheeks and roguish 
black eyes, be compelled to walk about in a coarse, ill-fitting gaberdine 
like a coal-sack, and a great starched pillow-case on her head? The 
saints and saintesses went about in coal-sacks and pillow-cases because 
the ages in which they lived were dark and ignorant, and because civili- 
sation had not recovered from the ruinous blows it had received from 
the barbarian invaders who broke up the empire of old Rome ; and 
moreover, holy nuns and pious confessors in those days—all pure and 
pious as were their lives—spoke and wrote quite as coarsely as they 
dressed. You may read on this head a very curious letter from Eloisa 
to Abelard touching the proper attire for a nun, and in which the 
abbess of the Paraclete enters into particulars which, in these days, 
would be thought very shocking indeed. That trim, prim little nun 
would never dream of writing as the Reverend Mother Eloisa—in per- 
fect candour and innocence of heart, and in very tolerable, albeit monk- 
ish, Latin—wrote to her spiritual director. Why should my trim, prim 
little sister be doomed to wear the Reverend Mother Eloisa’s clothes ? 
Why shouldn’t she wear a crinoline, and glacé kid-gloves—“ small 
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sevens”—and gaiter-boots with tassels and military heels, and a pork- 
pie-hat. with a feather in it, if she choose ? One illustration will suffice 
to show the utter absurdity of endeavouring to preserve in 1868 the 
costume and usages which may have obtained in 1168. A nun non- 
cloistered, walking abroad, is permitted to carry an umbrella to shield 
her from the rain ; but it would be deemed a most scandalous breach 
of discipline were she to carry a parasol. 

Well, if, all reluctantly as it may be, I abandon the monastic idea 
for artists, what have I to propose in its stead ? I propose Paletteville. 
If you wish to know what Paletteville should be like, hie you to the 
gare of the Chemin de Fer du Nord in Paris, and take a ticket for a 
place called Villiers-le-Bel. Thence an omnibus will convey you to 
the village of Ecouen, about a mile and ‘a half distant. At Ecouen 
there is one of the noblest educational institutions in the world—the 
Maison Impériale de la Légion d’Honneur, commonly called La Maison 
de St. Denis, and in which are many hundreds of young ladies, the 
daughters of those who have been decorated with the cross of the fa- 
mous order of chivalry instituted by Napoleon theGreat. But there is 
another thing to be remarked at Ecouen—a wheel within a wheel, a 
village within a village, a college within a college—to wit, Paletteville. 
There from twenty to thirty of the foremost genre painters in France 
lead a peaceful, happy, studious life. They inhabit, in most cases, it is 
true, separate dwellings; and many of them are married, and some of 
them have children; but they form nevertheless a compact brotherhood 
of artists—meeting at each other’s houses night after night; dining, 
breakfasting, reading, conversing, or playing a tranquil game at domi- 
nos, turn and turn about, exchanging models or accessories, conferring 
and comparing notes, and quarrelling never. If you would wish to 
know who is the patriarch of Paletteville, the Sachem of this quiet 
tribe, the unmitred abbot of this uncowled community, I will tell you. 
His name is EpovarD FRERE. 





LONDON PALACES 
BY WALTER THORNBURY 


III. St. James's Palace—Carlton House—Zuchingham Palace 


St. JAMEs’s PALACE—concluded. 


Just a few words before we leave the old brick gateway, and descend 
the Duke-of-York steps on our way past the site of the Regent’s 
house to Buckingham Palace. 

Nothing now remains of the hospital of the fourteen leper sisters ; 
and the gateway facing St. James’s-street is the only relic of the palace 
of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, with the exception of the chiminey- 
piece in the old Presence-chamber, where the initials H. and A. still 
intertwine. They were cut by some cunning mason, while the King’s 
arm was resting round the slim white neck of his fair wife, and they 
remained there long after the executioner’s brutal axe had fallen. It 
is said that Queen Mary, the persecuting queen so often mentioned 
with horror and detestation in our English martyrology, died here. 
Here also died that hopeful Prince Henry, the son of weak King James 
I., the Prince Henry who pitied Raleigh, and lamented that his father 
should keep such a bird in a prison-cage. The poor lad’s death was 
attributed to poison, but probably unjustly. Historical personages 
who die in critical times are generally reported to have perished by 
foul means. People said the same of Richard II. and Henry VLI., 
although there is no proof that either monarch died from any but 
natural causes. Charles II. was born in this palace, in the halcyon 
days before the great troubles, and an unlucky birthday it was for 
England ; for after Cromwell had kept all Europe in awe, Charles 
sold himself to France, and allowed Holland to trample us under foot. 
In the same palace, after Cromwell’s death, General Monk took up his 
quarters, and began to intrigue with the Cavaliers for the restoration 
of Charles. It was here too that Mary of Modena (the wife of James 
II.) gave birth to the unhappy son afterwards stigmatised by the Orange 
party as ‘‘the Pretender.” The rumour was that the Queen had given 
birth to no son at all, and that a spurious baby was conveyed to her 
bed in a warming-pan. Queen Anne, the undutiful daughter of the 
bigoted and narrow-minded Catholic king, encouraged this report, and 
declared publicly that the intricate old palace “ was much the properest 
place to act such a deed in.” Industrious antiquarians tell us that 
a contemporary plan of the palace is dotted with supposititious lines to 
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show the way the child was conveyed. The detached range of library, 
on the site of the garden of Stafford House, and facing the Green Park, 
was commenced by Caroline, Queen of George IT., and finished in 1737; 
the frontage towards the stable-yard, and facing Cleveland-row, was 
built for that poor creature Frederick Prince of Wales, at his marriages 
on the site of suttling-houses helonging to the Guards. Before his 
marriage this frivolous kingling had openly lived in the palace with his 
mistress, Miss Vane, originally a maid-of-honour. It was at St. James’s 
that in 1737, the year her improvements were completed, Queen Caro- 
line died in her royal and unbending way; and here, in 1762, the 
misfortunes of England culminated in the birth of George IV. A 
house in the stable-yard, pulled down to erect Stafford House, which 
was built for the Duke of York with money advanced for the purpose 
by the Marquis of Stafford, was the last London residence of that great 
orator, but unsuccessful statesman, Charles James Fox. In the great 
council-chamber the odes of the poet-laureates (till later days such a 
flock of geese!) used to be sung and performed before the monarch 
whom they flattered and pleased. In James II.’s brief reign, Verrio 
(the sprawling painter” whom Pope satirised) was keeper of the palace- 
gardens. The eastern side of the old palace was in 1809 partly de- 
stroyed by a fire which broke out in the Duke of Cambridge’s lodgings, 

For a few notes on the chapel and palace we are indebted to Mr. 
Cunningham, one of the best-read of our London antiquarians in the 
old memoirs of the Georgian era. The entrance to the chapel is between 
the Colour Court and the Ambassadors’ Court, on the right as you enter 
the great gateway.. It is ‘an oblong building, with a flat roof, which 
is panelled with armorial bearings. Holbein painted an altar-piece for 
this chapel, the subject “ Lazarus rising from the dead;” which has 
long since passed into old canvas, and its strips may have nailed up 
fruit-trees in the palace-gardens centuries ago. The obnoxious high 
pews, now wisely almost abolished, are said to have originated in this 
royal chapel. That fulsome, time-serving Whig Bishop Burnet, whom 
Swift so detested, complained to the Princess Anne of the ogling and 
love-making carried on in the chapel during divine service, and re- 
quested leave to have the sides of the pews raised several feet higher ; 
according to a ballad of the day, attributed by Dryden to Mr. Main- 
waring or Lord Peterborough : 

“The princess, by rude importunity pressed, 

. Though she laughed at his reasons, allowed his request ; 
And now Britain’s dames, in a Protestant reign, 
Are locked up at prayers, like the virgins in Spain.” 

Queen Caroline (George IT.), a woman of excellent sense, once asked 
Mr. Whiston (another of Swift’s detestations) to tell her what the 
people said about the Court, and what especial fault they found with 
her especially. Mr. Whiston answered clerically that the fault most 
complained of was her talking in chapel. She instantly promised 
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amendment, and then inquired what other fault was objected to in her. 
Whiston replied, “When your majesty has amended this, I'll tell you 
of the next.” 

That dull nonentity Prince George of Denmark (EZst-il possible? 
as King James called him) was married in this chapel to the Princess 
Anne; and here also took place the marriage of Frederick Prince of 
Wales and the Princess of Saxe Gotha, afterwards so obnoxious to the 
people. The chapel also was the scene of that ill-starred marriage of 
George IV. (then Prince of Wales) with his cousin, Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick. He had already taken an insuperable dislike to the coarse 
reckless woman (fat. 27), whom he had only consented to marry in order 
to free himself of 70,0007. of debt. The Prince confessed to the Duke 
of Bedford (who supported him at the altar) that he had taken several 
glasses of brandy (several too many) to enable him to endure the de- 
tested ceremony. Lastly, it was in this chapel that that auspicious mar- 
riage took place over which we have all such reason to rejoice—the union 
of her present Majesty and Prince Albert, a marriage made in heaven 
if ever a marriage was, and leading to happiness and peace as unclouded 
as is ever granted to poor humanity. Mr. Cunningham mentions that 
the register-book records the marriage of Sir Christopher Wren with 
his second wife, Madam Jane Fitz-Williams (1676). The chapel com- 
municates by a gallery with the state- apartments; and the royal 
family used formerly to attend the chapel, till her Majesty had a 
private chapel constructed in Buckingham Palace. The service there is 
chanted by the boys of the Chapel Royal. There is also a German 
chapel attached to the palace. The Duke of Wellington used to be a 
regular attendant at the morning service in St. James’s Chapel. 


CARLTON HOUSE. 


Carlton House, the palace allotted to George IV. (then Prince of 
Wales) in 1783, stood in front of where the Duke of York’s Column 
now stands. The mansion was built in 1709 by Lord Carlton on a 
portion of “the wilderness” of the gardens of St. James’s Palace, by 
permission of Queen Anne. Lord Carlton’s successor, his nephew, 
Lord Burlington, sold it to Frederick Prince of Wales, the father of 
George III. The gardens, laid out by Kent in imitation of Pope’s 
garden at Twickenham, extended as far west as the house of the 
Duchess-dowager of Marlborough. Holland the architect added to the 
house, when beautified for the Prince, a screen of Ionic pillars and a 
Corinthian portico. The pillars of the portico were taken down in 
1827, and used for the front of that hideous and mean building the 
National Gallery. Some of the Ionic pillars are still, we believe, in 
Queen Charlotte’s favourite gardens at Kew. The Duke of York then 
lived at Melbourn House, Whitehall, a house remarkable for its circular 
front court ; and when old Lord North (then blind) was told what the 
new Carlton House was like, he said: “Ah, then, I see the Duke of 
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York has been sent to the round-house, while the Prince of Wales is 
put into the pillory.” 

Two years after his brilliant commencement of life in the new house, 
the selfish and wilful Prince was 160,000/. in debt, and, thanks to his 
reckless friend Sheridan, bound fast in the hands of the Jews. He used 
to declare that his father had hated him ever since he was seven years 
old. He wished to go to Holland or to some petty German Court, and 
live there incog. as the Earl of Chester. The year before, the King had 
promised to pay all his debts, but had angrily returned the accounts 
because the Prince refused to disclose the creditor for one item of 
25,0002. supposed to be owing to the infamous Duke of Orleans. The 
King was severe and exacting, the Prince heartless and fretful. The 
Prince is said to have finally extorted the money to pay his debts and 
finish Carlton House by threatening to disclose state-secrets. The 
Prince had already won the love of poor Perdita Robinson, and then cast 
her from him, and meanly coaxed her out of a bond, in which he had 
promised her 20,0007. on his coming of age. In 1705 he secretly mar- 
ried Mrs. Fitzherbert —a marriage which he denied to his friend 
Charles James Fox, and basely allowed him to contradict in the House 
of Commons. 

So much abuse has been heaped on George IV., his effigy has been 
so riddled by the arrows of satirists, so mauled by the tomahawks of 
Cobbett and his rough comrades, that no whole part is left untarnished 
—not even a finger’s breadth of gilding. Let us, then, try and search out 
a few good actions for the opposite page of the ledger. It will be re- 
freshing to hear any good of George IV., and we shall be glad if we can 
only cast two or three green leaves on his desecrated grave between 
‘heartless Henry and headless Charles.” We can muster up a few stories, 
but, alas! even they have some alloy. The Prince was aconsiderate and 
indulgent master. He once forgave a groom-boy who had been found 
stealing oats, and warned him (save the mark!) to avoid evil company. 
A maid-servant at Carlton House was found crying because the Prince 
was going to turn economical, and discharge her with many others. He 
once is said to have borrowed 8001. to relieve the distress of an im- 
poverished officer, whom his creditors were forcing te sell his com- 
mission. Like most voluptuaries, he shunned everything that gave 
rise to disagreeable associations, and is said to have been reluctant to 
sign death-warrants ; yet the same man could thank the yeomanry for 
the Peterloo Massacre ; and send the Cato-street Conspirators to the 
gallows without mercy. He sent money, though rather tardily, it is 
now ascertained, to his old boon companion, Sheridan, on his deathbed. 

But then we must allow that, however hard and coarse his face 
became, till he grew so stout that it took four Life-guardsmen to 
lift him on horseback, in youth the Prince was handsome, well-shaped, 
and graceful in bearing ; and even Byron acknowledged the fascination 
of his bow. His manner of pretending to take snuff (Prince’s mix- 
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ture), for which he did not care, is said to have been a most accom- 
plished piece of dandyism. In dress Brummel alone surpassed him ; 
and probably scarcely less than a third of his life was spent in the 
society of tailors. He invented a shoe-buckle, he composed a snuff, 
and he built the Brighton Pavilion. Poor man! 

George IV. had a few accomplishments. He played the violoncello 
respectably, and he could join in a glee. He was a tolerable convivial 
speech-maker, and he could make second-rate puns, to the delight of 
his toadies. He patronised the drama; that is to say, he went to the 
theatre whenever he cared to select that amusement, and he made 
Mrs. Crouch his mistress. He is said to have had a turn for me- 
chanics; and Mr. Weiss, the celebrated surgical-instrument maker, 
was sagacious enough to submit to him every new improvement, and 
to take the Prince’s advice (like Michael Angelo with the marble-dust) 
upon the size of a screw or the colour of a handle. One thing at least 
the Prince did reasonably well: he drove nearly as smartly as a stage- 
coachman, and once worked a four-in-hand from Brighton to Carlton 
House (fifty-six miles) in four hours and a half. 

It cannot in all candour but be allowed that the Prince, with all his 
falseness and folly, was thought an incomparable gentleman by many 
good judges, men who, moreover, knew him well. Yet even in these 
witnesses to character there is generally some mental fraud, some mote 
in the eye, that lessens the value of their otherwise irreproachable tes- 
timony. Let us call up three witnesses: Sir Walter Scott, his guest ; 
Mr. Raikes, his admirer; and Colonel Hanger, his equerry. 

Sir Walter, the kindliest and most chivalrous of men, had a super- 
stitious veneration for the mere accident of royal birth. A vivid ima- 
gination blinded him to all the faults of even a bad and corrupt king. 
He dined twice at Carlton House, where the Regent called him “ Wal- 
ter,” and tried to cap his fine old Border stories. The Prince sang him 
a song or two, and presented him with a gold snuff-box set in brilliants. 
Although the Prince pressed Mr. Scott (not then Sir Walter) rudely on 
the Waverley question, everything he said or did seemed divine to the 
infatuated son of the Edinburgh lawyer. When afterwards asked about 
the Regent’s abilities, Scott, however, generally waived the question, as 
Dr. Johnson used to do when asked about his celebrated interview with 
George I. at Buckingham House. Scott used to say the Regent’ was 
the first English gentleman of the day; but “as to his abilities, spoken 
of as distinct from his charming manners, how could anyone form a fair 
judgment of that man who introduced whatever subject he chose, dis- 
cussed it just as long as he chose, and dismissed it when he chose ?” 
When the listeners were obliged to follow the will of their host, and 
waited eagerly for his merest whisper, this seems no great compliment 
after all. 

Colonel Hanger’s testimony is more singular. The shameless and 
reckless colonel, who squandered his last shilling, and had to turn 
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coal-merchant and cabman till Fortune again smiled on her unworthy 
choice and made him Lord Coleraine, had seen a great deal of the 
King, and had had trouble enough to sour him, and to open his eyes to 
the severest truth; and yet he speaks warmly of the Prince, whom he 
had known for sixteen years, well and ill, in convivial and in serious 
hours. He says, writing in 1801, “In affluence, in poverty, at liberty, 
and when in prison, his kindness has never varied. When I was calum- 
niated and in disgrace, he nobly came forward, pledging himself to the 
falsehood of the assertion, and stemmed the tide of public calumny until 
justice and the law of the land proved the baseness of the assertion, 
and turned my enemies into shame. I speak not of him as King, but 
as Prince of Wales. Were I a poor ensign on half-pay, or a clergyman 
serving three churches for forty pounds a year—two situations the most 
deplorable and the least to be envied in life—I would select him above 
all mankind for a companion and friend, and by his judgment I would 
be guided in the most weighty and intricate concerns. His enemies even 
acknowledge him to be the most accomplished and best-bred gentleman 
of the age, a master of languages, and an elegant classical scholar,— 
three distinguished qualities rarely to be met with in one man.” 

This is strong testimony, had the praise of such a man been worth 
having, and had not Hanger’s gratitude been well defined as “the vivid 
anticipation of future favours.” 

On the turf, till the affair of Escape happened, and the Jockey Club 
denounced Chifney for his misfortune rather than his fault, the Prince 
seems really to have been in his element, and to have been remarkable 
for a certain dignified and graceful bonhomie, which long practice in 
courts had enabled him to prevent ever degenerating into familiarity. 
That agreeable writer “the Druid” informs us that the Regent used to 
walk with Chifney for hours on the Steyne, and would beckon him to 
come and sit by his side in his carriage. He liked to get high-caste 
sportsmen around him. Horses were his idols, and he had a fine eye 
for them. His favourite pet at the royal lodge was a little dun Nor- 
wegian pony, which used to run about the rooms and sleep on the rug 
before the fire. He was never tired of trying hacks and hunters; and 
after anxious hours of consultation with his tailors, would spend hours 
more in the stable-yard of Carlton House with audacious Mat Milton 
the dealer, and Jack Retford, his factotum groom. 

It was not easy for a mountain of fat weighing twenty-three stone 
to mount a horse at all; but he sometimes honoured his hacks, Tiger and 
Tobacco-stopper, with the precious load, which must have made the nags 
hopeless Radicals for life. He was lavish of money if he wanted a racer; 
he gave 1,100 guineas for Pucelle; he offered Sir Fowell Buxton 
1,000/. in vain for his park-horse John Bull; and he gave 2,000 guineas 
to Sir Matthew White Ridley for Fleur-de-lis. He once offered Colonel 
King 3,000 guineas for Bessy Bedlam; and he gave 4,000 guineas for the 
Colonel, which was beaten by Lord Chesterfield’s Zinganee. 
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Mr. Raikes has left us a sketch of Brighton on a race-morning 
during the Regency : when Lord Foley and Colonel Mellish, surrounded 
by the “ legs” and sporting-men, had begun their betting on the Steyne, 
the Prince would appear, with his high-bred manner, in the crowd, 
wearing a green jacket and white hat, light-nankeen pantaloons, and 
shoes. He was generally accompanied by the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Jersey, Charles Wyndham, Shelley, Brummel, M. Day, Churchill, and 
the little old Jew Travis (a money-lender ?). Soon after this the Prince’s 
German barouche drawn by six black-legged bays, and driven by Sir 
John Lade (the spendthrift whose coming-of-age follies Dr. Johnson 
ridiculed in sarcastic verse), would glide out of the gates of the Pavilion, 
and take the Prince up the green slope to the Grand Stand. 

We have already exhausted almost all that can be said for this evil 
man, this heartless betrayer of loving women, this faithless friend, this 
foolish, this deceitful king, who drank, gambled, ran into debt, and en- 
couraged half the noblemen of his day todo the same. He could drink 
six bottles of claret at a sitting; he could spend 10,000/. a-year on 
clothes. All his life he gave way to hysterical fits of sentiment, espe- 
cially when trying to win a new mistress to his harem. Canning had 
an interview once with him and won him over, when he had taken to 
his bed, and was blubbering and being let blood in a dark room, be- 
cause the Marchioness of Conyngham had shown some symptoms of 
affection for a former lover who had returned from abroad. Canning, 
with consummate tact, won the King for ever by sending off the intrusive 
lover to some distant and very unhealthy foreign station. When Mrs. 
Fitzherbert first went abroad and left him, the Prince went down to the 
Foxes, at St. Ann’s, cried by the hour, rolled on the floor, beat his 
head, tore his curly light hair, fell into hysterics, and swore he would 
forego the crown, sell his jewels, and fly with Mrs. Fitzherbert to 
America. 

When his father’s mind began to fail, and he was delirious one day 
at dinner, the Prince is said to have burst into tears; but not many 
weeks after, he was seen listening at the King’s bedroom-door, collecting 
proofs of his insanity. At the public service in 1789, when the King 
went to St. Paul’s to return thanks to God for his recovery, his son’s 
conduct in the cathedral shocked and disgusted all who witnessed it : 
and on the return of the procession, when the Guards had fired a feu- 
de-jove opposite Buckingham House, the Prince tried to lead off part of 
the mob. He constantly insulted the Queen, of whose power he was 
jealous, and kept away all persons over whom he had any influence 
from the congratulatory balls at which she was present. 

It is no place here to detail the cruel wrongs the heartless and cun- 
ning husband heaped on the coarse-minded, high-spirited, reckless, and 
latterly, we fear, abandoned woman, whom he married in order to pay 
his debts. 


When that unhappy lady arrived, the Prince was already married 
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to Mrs. Fitzherbert ; and his mistress, Lady Jersey, who resided in the 
palace, was sent to meet his bride-elect. We need not here recapitulate 
with what cruel malignity he and his spies pursued her, exaggerating 
every action, and driving her to despair. There is at least one satis- 
faction to be derived from the miserable affair, and that is that the 
Queen and her factious party worried and tormented George for many 
years, and proved to him his unpopularity. He too, at least, had one 
satisfaction—that the repulse of the Queen from the doors of West- 
minster Abbey, on the day of the coronation, by Jackson’s band of prize- 
fighters, caused her death ten or twelve days afterwards. 

The King scarcely ever forgot an injury. In spite of the Jockey- 
Club’s apology, he never ran his horses again at Newmarket after the 
Escape escapade. He never liked Prince Leopold after his visiting 
Queen Caroline. He kept back Brougham and Denman as long as he 
could, because they had defended an injured and unfortunate woman. 
He never honoured the City with a visit after being hissed and 
threatened on his way to the Guildhall with the Allies in 1814. He 
never liked Rossini or his music after that clever composer declined 
to repeat a piece of his music at a court-concert. In fact, he was all 
his life a great, selfish, spoilt child—too narrow-minded and obstinate 
to forgive or forget even a small injury. Once when Sir Thomas Law- 
rence politely and tacitly refused to give him an original sketch of the 
unfortunate Duke of Reichstadt, by presenting the King with a careful 
copy, the King petulantly scratched and tore it, in a passion as irrational 
as it was unbecoming. 

Let us show this miserable monarch at two periods of his life. At 
the first court-ball, we see the handsome well-formed youth dressed in 
a pink-silk coat with white cuffs, a white waistcoat embroidered with 
coloured foil and French paste. His hat, cocked in the military way, 
was decorated with five thousand beads, and a steel button and cross. 
At the close of his life we see the King living with the seclusion of an 
Eastern tyrant. The Windsor cottage was surrounded with trees, and 
no one was allowed to trespass on his thirty miles of drives. If he ever 
crossed the Frogmore road, some of the suite were sent forward to 
observe if anyone was passing ; and if there was anyone near, the King 
instantly altered his course. 

The year the Prince went to live at Carlton House, the state-room 
was hung with figured lemon-coloured satin, and the ceiling ornamented 
with allegorical paintings. Later, the armoury, which occupied four 
rooms, was adorned by the golden throne of the King of Candy. The 
plate-room (containing the remains of King Charles’s plate) held the 
finest collection in Europe. The conservatory was sham Gothic, in 
imitation of Henry VII.’s Chapel, to which even many enlightened 
people of the beginning of this century infinitely preferred it. Carlton 
House the Prince at one time intended to form part of a great archi- 
tectural design, of which Regent-street and Regent’s Park were parts. 
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BucKINGHAM PALACE. 


Buckingham Palace was originally Buckingham House, built by a 
Fleming for that Duke of Buckingham who patronised Dryden. It 
was rebuilt in 1703 (Queen Anne). Defoe describes it with great 
unction, as having a delicious prospect. In the centre of the coutr- 
yard was a fountain, in the basin of which stood figures of Neptune 
and the Tritons. On the park-front was this inscription : 


* Sic siti letantur Lares,” 


On the garden-front : 
* Rus in urbe.” 


Tne Duke himself has left a pleasant account of his palace. He 
describes the terrace, leading to a large entrance-hall covered with 
pictures of the Raphael school. Under the windows of his study, he 
says, “there is a little wilderness full of blackbirds and nightingales. 
The trees, though planted by myself, already require lopping, to pre- 
vent their hindering the view of that fine canal in the park. After all 
this,” he says, writing to the Duke of Shrewsbury, “to a friend I'll 
expose my weakness as an instance of the mind's unquietness under 
the most pleasing enjoyments. I am oftener missing a pretty gallery 
in the old house I pulled down than pleased with a salon which I built 
in its stead, though a thousand times better in all manner of respects.” 

The Duke died in 1721, and in 1723 the Prince and Princess of 
Wales (afterwards George II. and Queen Caroline) were in treaty with 
his widow for the purchase of the country-house of the poor Duke. 
The Duchess, a proud, violent, half-crazed woman, fought for her bar- 
gain bravely. She wanted 60,000/. for it, or 3,000/. a-year for the 
house ready-furnished. 

This was the Duchess who, on the anniversary of her grandfather’s 
(Charles I.) execution, received Lord Hervey in her great drawing- 
room, seated in a chair of state, and in deep mourning, attended by 
her women (also in black), out of respect to the “‘ royal martyr.” She 
finally left the house to Lord Hervey (the ‘“ Sporus” of Pope), who did 
not, however, live to take possession of it. In 1761 it was bought of Sir 
Charles Sheffield by George III. for 21,0007, and in 1775 settled on 
Queen Charlotte, instead of Somerset House, by act of parliament. It 
then became known as the “Queen’s House,” and was the King’s town- 
residence, and here all his children, except George IV., were born. 
































ILL TIDINGS 


Scarce three months since her lover sailed : 
Sudden the severing message came ; 

But love was strength ; his soul ne’er failed : 
He thought of her, and thought of fame. 

He left with youth upon his brow, 
And courage master of his heart : 

Love well would guide his good ship’s prow, 
And hope could soothe e’en parting’s smart! 


And she,—ah, blessed thought !—why fear ? 
There close beside her quiet home 
The great sea rolled for ever near, 
O’er which her lover’s barque would roam ! 
And oft along the sounding shore, 
When waves ran high and day grew dim, 
She listened to the ocean’s roar, 
That seemed to tell her soul of him. 


One night she heard the storm come down, 
As by the ocean’s marge she stood : 

Far out the crested breakers thrown, 
Whitened with wrath the angry flood. 

And to her sadd’ning heart seemed borne 
Strange murmurs from the wind above ; 

‘Great God,” she said, “from night till morn 
O guard him safe, my love, my love !” 


Days passed: there lingered still behind 
The shadow of that fearful night ; 
She dared no longer trust the wind, 
The sea grew deathlike to her sight. 
Then came the news—her fears were true; 
Her love,—he slept eternally 
Down fathoms deep: that night, she knew, 


Death’s note had sounded in the sea! 
T. H. 8. E. 
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LEON FAUCHER, STATESMAN AND JOURNALIST 


On the 14th December 1854, a remarkable man died at Marseilles. 
This man was Léon Faucher, who had long held a distinguished posi- 
tion in political life and literature, and whose history offers a rare and 
interésting example of unswerving perseverance, fortitude, and principle 
in its moral aspect, while it illustrates the genius whose remembrance 
attaches to his name. The publication, after the lapse of so much time, 
of Léon Faucher’s life and correspondence is due to the undying affec- 
tion and admiration of his widow, who has fulfilled her pious task of 
biographer with much skill, candour, and simplicity. 

This “ great citizen” was trained to the struggle in which the years 
of his political life were passed, by the unrivalled master whose name is 
Adversity. Life was never other than a serious thing to him; and if his 
previsions concerning the political destiny’of France en gros, and liberty 
of the press and of opinion en dééail, were habitually sombre, as appears 
from his correspondence,—especially that voluminous and interesting 
portion addressed to Mr. Henry Reeve,—they have received the justifi- 
cation of experience, they have been amply realised. In these days of 
‘ finality’ in France, when the mot @ ordre is that there is no history but 
Bonapartism, that all which went before—except a few of the sentimen- 
talisms of the period of the great Revolution, summing up the remem- 
brance of the dynasty of St. Louis in a day of commemoration and 
‘ravishing’ mourning costume—is to be forgotten, and nothing but the 
end of the world, if, with the permission of the savans, one may venture 
to mention that possibility, is ever on any account to come after the 
Empire,—this book is doubly instructive and interesting. The long 
delay in its publication has its full value; is, in fact, necessary to the 
just appreciation of the power and perspicacity of Léon Faucher's poli- 
tical insight. 

His parliamentary career, which did not commence till 1846, when he 
was in his forty-third year, was destined to be brief and brilliant ; but 
he had been a hard worker in the field of politics for many years, and 
though he had devoted himself chiefly to educational, financial, and 
administrative questions, such as the treatment of criminals, prison 
systems, &c., his eager pursuit of knowledge, and immense industry, 
led him to investigate and to write upon innumerable other topics of 
public interest. One of his works best known in England is his 
Etudes sur V Angleterre, in which he traces with impartial lucidity the 
causes and the progress of liberty and prosperity in England. He 
deeply regretted the rupture of the alliance between France and Eng- 
land, which he had striven hard to repair, after the events of 1840; and 
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when that rupture took place he wrote a brilliant pamphlet on Eastern 
affairs, in which he accurately foretold the Russian policy which was 
fully developed in 1854. 

“The future statesman,” says the Memoir, * was indicated in this 
pamphlet. Theoretically developing the sentiment of authority which he 
put into consistent action later, he said in reference to the relations 
between MM. Thiers and Guizot, ‘the head of the government shields 
all his agents, but is not shielded by anyone. The faults of an am- 
bassador are also those of the minister: but his successes belong to him- 
self alone. This is the glory of the initiative; but it is also its peril.” 

Up to the time when, after many candidatures and many failures, 
he was elected as the representative of Reims, upon a public requisition 
addressed to him under the most flattering circumstances, he was power- 
ful in journalism and as a leader of public opinion. A glance at the 
early story of the deputy for Reims will show how valuable to such a 
man was his success, and an assured platform for the promulgation 
with authority of his opinions, which were what we should call “ liberal- 
conservative.” The culminating interest of his life lies in his parlia- 
mentary career; in his share in the storms which overthrew the govern- 
ment and throne of Louis Philippe ; in his appointment, under the 
Republic, to the important office of Minister of the Interior; the la- 
borious fulfilment of all his official duties, and of many self-imposed; 
and the final rupture which placed him in open opposition to Louis 
Napoleon, and led to his retirement—a deeply-regretted misfortune for 
the country, but entirely honourable to himself. In all the convulsions 
and opportunities of a time when self-interest and venality were un- 
usually rampant, successful, and safe, we find the following remarkable 
testimony to the manner in which this man, who had had a hard fight 
with pitiless poverty and a career of ceaseless labour, had discharged his 
functions. “In laying down power,” says the Memoir, “he hastened to 
send in an exact account of his administration. The moderate use which 
he had made of the secret-service money astonished the Mountain. They 
did not fail to examine his statement with scrupulous minuteness; and 
said, in the bitterness of their disappointment, Ce coquin ld est bien 
honnéte.” 

Privation began for this honest man when he was in his cradle. He 
was one of twin children, born at Limoges in 1803, and was put out to 
nurse, under which trying ordeal he did not thrive; but his mother 
could.not afford to have a nurse in the house for him, and it was not 
until she had ocular proof that her child was suckled by a goat, while: 
the mother’s milk for which she paid was reserved for the nurse’s own 
offspring, that she made up her mind she had better subject him to a 
little want of comfort at home than to a great deal of hardship away 
from herself. The delicate puny child thenceforth became the mother’s 
favourite, and well he repaid the maternal love. His filial virtues were 
among the most striking of those which distinguished him. Imagina- 
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tiveness, seriousness, indefatigable application, a clear and strong sense 
of duty, and deep religious conviction, early characterised the child, and 
found their expression under painful circumstances. 

His father—a slight mention of whom as clever but unsteady in 
his occupations gives one an unfavourable notion of the man—evi- 
dently treated both mother and son very ill; and when a separation 
took place between him and his wife, great poverty fell upon the little 
household, then settled at Toulouse. The boy was early habituated to 
privation and labour, and his ardently religious mind did not recoil 
from or revolt against them. 

“He early accustomed his body to be the servant of his mind—of 
that noble mind which never shrunk from any sacrifice, and which 
knew, after God, no higher worship than that of duty. He was soon 
called to the first severe trial of his energies, in coming to his mother’s 
aid.” 

A student by predilection, the boy carried off all the prizes at his 
school, and yet found time to indulge in the pursuit of verse-making. 
His father, who maintained his authority over him, was merciless to 
this young ambition. He burned the verses, and obliged the juvenile 
poet to turn to other branches of study; but he did not succeed in in- 
ducing him to take to commercial pursuits. Science and art shared his 
heart between them; and yet he contrived, while cramming the utmost 
possible amount of study into the limited time which his father per- 
mitted him to dispose of before adopting a career, to assist his mother 
in the industry by which she chiefly lived. The future statesman and 
financier drew designs for embroidery and trimmings, by which he 
earned three francs a-day; and in order to do so, he used to secrete 
candle-ends, which his mother would not give him, lest he should study 
and so deprive himself of sleep. 

Thus, from the age of fourteen he was learning and earning at 
once. Well may his wife say, ‘the school of suffering in which he was 
trained was cruel, but profitable.” He was beloved by his teachers, and 
popular with his schoolfellows; and the intimate relations formed in 
his boyhood were never relaxed or broken during his life. The fixity of 
the man’s nature was very remarkable; his tenacity of principle and of 
feeling, his power of belief, the entire absence of cynicism—rare qua- 
lities in a Frenchman endowed with vivid intellect, and exposed to all 
the contagious influences of public life in revolutionary eras. 

When he was nineteen he went to Paris, having contrived, by a 
miracle of economy, to amass the small sum necessary to live there 
after his modest and self-denying fashion. He had no aid but the 
firm will which sustained him all through his career, and his fixed de- 
termination to watch over his mother and over himself, and to resist 
the temptations of the capital. Soon he procured some pupils; and in 
teaching others, learned. He was also happily brought in contact with 
several distinguished men. He studied literature, political economy, 
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law; and did not just then think about a career, but only how he might 
gain a livelihood. In 1824 he became tutor to the sons of General 
Delaitre, and for the first time emerged from the surroundings ‘of 
poverty, and breathed an atmosphere of ease and refinement. 

The letters exchanged between the mother and the son on this 
occasion are most touching. She congratulates him; all their friends 
have congratulated her; but of course her Léon must succeed. Is he 
not “wn génie de science’? At the same time she tells him the last 
twelve francs are nearly exhausted. He sends her money; she works 
for him; the tie of mutual aid is unbroken. 

The Delaitre family removed to the country. Léon Faucher could 
not make up his mind to leave Paris. He obtained the post of tutor 
in the Dailly family, and added to his usual reading and his duties as 
tutor the study of antiquity. The Academy of Lyons offered a prize 
for ‘‘ the best discourse in favour of the Greeks,” who were then fight- 
ing for their independence. Léon utilised his historical learning, wrote 
a brilliant essay, and got the prize. He was then twenty-three, and he 
sought a public professorship, and competed for that of philosophy. 
He took a first place, but he would not leave Paris; and when two 
of his competitors obtained chairs in Paris he was discouraged, and 
renounced the professor’s career. No sooner had he finished one course 
of study than he commenced another, so imperious was his love of work. 
An excellent Greek scholar, he undertook the translation of Télémaque 
into Greek, and published the first two books in 1829; and he had 
arranged with a publisher for a translation of the complete works of 
Aristotle, when the Revolution of 1830 opened a new era in his life. 

Léon Faucher threw himself into the political crisis, not with wild 
enthusiasm, but with unhesitating bravery. He regarded the revolu- 
tion not as the overthrow of law, but as the forcible restoration of its 
violated authority; he applauded its success, on condition that success 
should not produce anarchy. He learned later, but effectually, in the 
words of his biographer, “ that all revolution, even the most just, opens 
the way to injustice, to abuses, to evil passions; and that personal am- 
bition turns it from its purpose to the working of evil.” 

In this, the first opportunity which had offered itself in his life, he 
displayed that moderation which made him at once so useful and so 
exceptional in his political career. ‘He desired to use the resources 
which he was conscious of possessing to temper the impetuosity of the 
impatient, and to lend his aid in establishing a durable government, 
instead of destroying the progress already made by precipitation.” A 
difficult task in any country, and at all times ; how onerous in France 
its written history can hardly enable us adequately to understand. 

Some of the leading men then engaged in journalism having been 
called to political office, others were required to replace them. Léon 
Faucher undertook the editorship of the Zemps. Polemics were hence- 
forth to furnish him with a field of battle on which his moral courage 
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was to be exposed to much ruder trials than the physical bravery which 
had been stimulated by excitement and danger. The daily labour which 
this post—held, as he held it, unaided—imposed upon him, was tre- 
mendous; but he made light of fatigue. During the three years of his 
editorship of the Temps (apropos of which M. Michelet wrote to him, 
“What! you are doing it all yourself! It’s suicide. In the name of 
the future, which I believe will be a bright one, don’t kill yourself on 
the threshold of your career. Have pity on yourself and your friends”), 
besides the daily réswmé and discussion of public affairs, he wrote all 
the articles of serious moment, moral, statistical, and literary; and in 
the vacations visited the Departments, where he studied thoroughly 
provincial life in all its aspects, and wrote essays upon the condition 
of all the important towns. At this time he was a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Archeological Institute, and an active contributor to its 
literature. 

His taste for art was keen, and his knowledge extensive. He loved 
the beautiful in all things; but above all the beautiful in morals. Pére 
Enfantin tried hard to convert him to Saint-Simonianism; but though he 
thoroughly examined the system with his characteristic impartiality, he 
‘was not led away byit. ‘The mirage of liberty, which was only license 
in disguise, did not deceive him. His keen and clear judgment detected 
the falsehood and the danger of these doctrines. Nevertheless, as soon 
as the society was persecuted, it found in him a defender. Persecution, 
in whatever shape, was utterly odious to him. He held that liberty of 
discussion is the indispensable apanage of a great nation.” He relin- 
quished the direction of the Temps because the proprietor desired to 
restrict the expression of his opinions ; and he abandoned, a few months 
later, the direction of the Constitutionnel, because he felt an irresistible 
desire to devote himself to the political education of the lower classes, 
who were just then supplied with very injurious journalistic literature. 

From this moment his laborious life is explained and illustrated by 
his letters; chiefly by those addressed to Mr. Henry Reeve,* which are 
most full and confidential. The earliest is dated 14th May 1835. It 
presents a marvellous picture of the number and variety of the writer’s 
occupations; indicates his interest in educational systems, later des- 
tined to bear such good fruit; sketches the plan of his projected His- 
tory of the Restoration; and concludes with these words: 

‘The political situation grows worse day by day through the de- 
plorable nullity of those who govern us, and through the folly of the 
extreme parties. I know @ few men in a corner who would like to bring 
about better things. Will they have strength to do it? Room will not 
be wanting.” 

Before the date at which the correspondence commences, Léon 
Faucher undertook, “for his misfortune,” a journal called Le Bien 


* The editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
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Public, in order to have an organ not too expensive for the purses of 
those whose minds he desired to reach. It was the interest of the 
Opposition to support this journal; but they did not do so, and heavy 
loss was entailed upon him. How heavy, no one knew; he bore it 
quite alone, and without complaint ; only redoubling his activity, task- 
ing his brain and his strength to the extreme verge of endurance, in 
order to secure the shareholders in the abortive undertaking from loss. 
The days did not suffice for the work he imposed upon himself; he 
wrote always till late at night, articles for the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
the Revue de Paris, the Revue de Législation, and the Minerve. These 
writings bear no trace of haste, or forced and wearied thought. They 
unite freshness of idea with maturity of judgment. They rapidly made 
an impression, and by their means Léon Faucher was brought into inti- 
mate relations with the most eminent men of the time in his own 
country and others. 

In 1836 he commenced his History of the Restoration; and in the 
same year published a work on prisons, which was most favourably 
received. He took much interest in young persons discharged from 
prison, and generally had two or three confided to his care; so that: 
when the time came for his giving his views publicity, they were sanc- 
tioned by his practical experience. 

In 1837 his marriage took place. That the union was a most 
happy one, there is internal evidence in the Memoir. The marriage is 
thus briefly but expressively mentioned: ‘“ Loneliness was oppressive 
to this expansive nature, to this loving heart wounded by many dis- 
appointments, and less fortified against the deceptions of friendship 
than against the reverses of fortune. He desired a home in which he 
should be understood, and he was.” 

In 1834 he had begun to edit the Courrier Frangais; in 1887 he 
was almost master of that journal. The perpetual combats of that 
time and several succeeding years, during which he fought the Repub- 
lican journals and the organs of his own party, and resisted every 
kind of attempt at corruption, forms an interesting portion of this 
great and good man’s story. His unswerving rectitude, his incorrupti- 
bility, his entire singleness of purpose, and unhesitating promptitude 
of action at any personal cost, when his independence was threatened 
or misinterpretation was possible, are dwelt on by his wife with pride 
which is more than pardonable; and all she says is amply confirmed 
by the correspondence, which is indeed a picture of just such an intel- 
lect, conscience, and disposition as she describes. He wounded many 
susceptibilities, he ‘came down” unsparingly on anybody or anything 
which he disapproved. He was of so transparent a nature, so straight- 
forward in action, that double-dealing, interested motives, or indecision 
of thought and opinion, were almost as incomprehensible to him as they 
were intolerable; and once convinced that anything was right to be 
done, he could not brook the least hesitation or delay in the doing of it. 
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Léon Faucher was rather too persistent for popularity in his rdle of 
mentor and prophet ; but he commanded the esteem of those who dif- 
fered from him most widely, and whom he opposed most vigorously. 
When, after the death of M. Aguado, the Courrier passed into other 
hands, he resolved to terminate his connection with it, though he was 
offered a salary of 30,000 francs, and urgently entreated to remain. 
He foresaw that obstacles would be thrown in the way of his independ- 
ence, and he determined at once, and “ for good,” to be done with 
journalism. He had never been rich; now he was about deliberately 
to make himself poorer. “ We are going to institute reforms,” he said ; 
“to lessen our rent, reduce our style of living, and limit ourselves to 
the strictly necessary: we shall be none the less happy.” He did all 
this, and they were all the happier. Then, at once, he began to study 
and advocate the doctrines of free trade. He had spoken in public 
on this question previously, and displayed considerable powers as a 
speaker ; and now he wielded his pen in its interests, and made com- 
mon cause with Bastiat, Michel Chevalier, Wolowski, Reybaud, and 
Horace Say. He also occupied himself with financial questions, and 
first with railroads, visiting England and studying that subject there, 
as well as others which supplied the material for his EHtwdes—notably 
the English prison-system, in investigating which he was largely assisted 
by Mr. Henry Reeve. Henceforth his far-reaching and many-sided in- 
tellect gets"full scope, and the influence of Léon Faucher is marked 
upon the men and the events of his time. 

There were some hard tussles and heavy falls between him and his 
triumphant election at Reims; but the day, unhappily destined to be 
brief, dawned on him at last. He had given up the idea of candida- 
ture, and was deep in his Hfudes, when the requisition of the “ parti 
conservateur” reached him. He obeyed, but he was beaten by M. 
Chaix-d’Est-Ange ; and it was not until two years later, when he was 
again called before the electors, and surprised even those who knew 
him best by producing an absolutely identical programme, that he was 
elected deputy for Reims, an important seat of commerce and industry, 
“the city of Saint Remi and of Colbert.” The popular enthusiasm was 
unbounded, and the relations between the deputy and his constituents 
were strengthened afterwards by his fidelity, zeal, and prudence in ad- 
vancing their interests, which he strove for as steadily, as industriously, 
as if his efforts had no wider range, his political views no more ex- 
tended horizon. 

From the comparatively peaceful question of railways and railway 
finance, which claimed his attention at the commencement of his 
parliamentary career; from the advocacy of free trade and liberal edu- 
cation, Léon Faucher—who, if he opposed the ministers whom he be- 
lieved to be compromising the monarchy, was none the less faithful to 
the monarchy—was too soon diverted by the pressing and menacing con- 
dition of affairs in Paris. The lamentable death of the Duke of Orleans, 
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in whom the hopes of “men of progress” centred, lent a fatal impetus 
to the already rapidly increasing discontent. The “ banquet” affair 
came on, and the turn of Reims arrived. The honoured and respected 
deputy agreed with the president of the banquet that the health of the 
King should be drunk first. Order and moderation prevailed there ; 
but, unhappily, no such counsels swayed the turbulent capital. 

Here is a terrible history in a page: “Seizing upon the interdic- 
tion of the banquet as a pretext, the people became unruly. The émeute 
increased rapidly, visibly, encouraged by the inertness of the authorities 
and the feeble resistance offered. Léon Faucher, newly come into 
the Chamber, had not sufficient influence to wring from it a resolution 
suitable to the gravity of the occasion, but at least his presence of mind 
aided in maintaining the dignity of the Assembly. The noise of the 
firing accompanied him to the tribune, but did not silence him. Calmly 
he continued to discuss the proposed law concerning the Bank of Bor- 
deaux. This was on the 22d February. On the 24th, before the 
Duchess of Orleans and the Count of Paris entered the Chamber, Léon 
Faucher entreated General Bedeau, who occupied the Place de la Con- 
corde with some regiments, to order up a battalion to guard the gates 
of the Palais Bourbon. The general required a written order from the 
president. Accompanied by M. de Corcelles, Léon Faucher approached , 
the chair and demanded the order. Unfortunately, M. Sauzet refused 
to take upon himself a responsibility which the gravity of the circum- 
stances certainly imposed upon him. 

“On this proceeding the salvation of France perhaps depended ; but 
it was written that on that fatal day no one should use the means which 
still remained to save her, and that the audacity of the weak should 
triumph over the hesitation of the strong.” A little later and the As- 
sembly was invaded; the well-known deplorable scenes took place. 
Once more a woman and a child were exposed to the ordeal of terror 
in the midst of those who should have saved them. The Duchess of 
Orleans and her son showed France once more what true and royal 
hearts may beat in fragile forms, and how utter defeat may be borne 
with supreme dignity. Then the Revolution had its way, became an 
accomplished fact, and Léon Faucher sought his home, overwhelmed 
with the agony of hopes routed and broken, fears fulfilled, and the 
realisation of a great public calamity. The next morning at dawn 
he was in the barricaded streets, going from door to door, striving 
frantically to collect a rallying party against the rushing ruin. All 
in vain. The Republic was accepted, and proclaimed by republicans 
incapable of sustaining it. Léon Faucher, once more a simple citizen, 
enrolled himself in the National Guard, and aided in its reorganisa- 
tion. The provisional government was formed, and Léon Faucher 
boldly opposed the plan for taking possession of the railroads, and 
other acts of spoliation, and denounced the anarchical tendencies of 
the improvised government, “so ready, by a stroke of the pen, to 
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efface the past, and sacrifice the future to expediency.” Utterly re- 
gardless of personal danger, he daringly opposed the revolutionary 
tide, brought forward sound financial schemes (the speeches are most 
interesting even now), and effectually protected the interests of the 
railroads. He turned his energetic pen against M. Louis Blanc, and 
thus “overthrew the system of demoralisation and organised idle- 
ness” proposed by him, by a pamphlet entitled Le Droit au Travail. 
“Each of his writings, each of his acts, was a deed of courage—not of 
reckless, useless courage, but calculated to arrest or prevent an im- 
mense evil; and at this crisis the effect followed the effort rapidly.” 
The elections were drawing near. Léon Faucher called on all the 
former deputies to become candidates again, though his friends remon- 
strated with him unavailingly on the risk he was incurring. The event 
_justified him. On the 23d April, the cause of order triumphed in great 
smeasure ; 78,000 votes sent Léon Faucher to the Assembly. Placed 
at the head of the list in his department, he felt himself strong in the 
approbation of the opinion which he had not only not courted, but 
had almost braved in the face of danger. 

Perhaps, on the whole, this was the most triumphant, the most 
completely satisfactory occurrence, the hardest and truest victory, of 
Léon Faucher’s life. The scenes in the Assembly were very tumultu- 
ous, and he flung himself into the strife on the side of order and re- 
ligion, fighting desperately against socialism and the national work- 
shops. In the terrible days of June he took an active part, and escaped 
unhurt, but almost dead with fatigue. The Revolution was put down, 
and Europe congratulated France. In the restored order of things 
Faucher took a share, after his usual indefatigable fashion. He took an 
active part in the labours of the principal committees ; he was elected 
in Rossi’s place by the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences ; and 
he soon found himself, on the promulgation of the Constitution, called 
upon to take an important part in the choice of a President of the Re- 
public. 

The first meeting between Léon Faucher and Louis Napoleon was 
a remarkable one. ‘On the day when the Prince, after his election in 
September, made his first appearance in the Assembly, Léon Faucher, 
absorbed as usual in his business, was aroused by a simultaneous move- 
ment of curiosity. He guessed the cause, and asked his neighbour, 
‘But where is he? Where is this Louis Napoleon? The Prince— 
seated just below him—turned round, and answered the question by a 
bow. Very timid and awkward, Louis Napoleon repeated with great 
difficulty a written speech. Incessantly attacked by his adversaries, he 
seemed touched by the ready support of Faucher—whom oppression of 
every kind exasperated—and made several advances to him, talking 
about his work, evidently desiring to establish an intimacy. But these 
casual relations were not sufficient to procure oblivion for a past 
which was only too well known.” ‘The choice lay between the Prince, 
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Lamartine, and General Cavaignac. Into the intrigues which decided 
it in favour of the Prince, Faucher did not deign to enter. He thought 
the nomination of a President would secure the stability of the govern- 
ment, and advance all the interests dear to his ardent, unselfish heart. 
A few days before the election of the 10th December, when the fresh 
blunders of the government and the evident prestige of the Prince’s 
name rendered the nomination of “the nephew of his uncle” certain, 
the portfolio of the Minister of Public Works was offered to Léon 
Faucher. He had no desire to accept it—he knew the weight of the 
burden, and hesitated to bind it on his shoulders ; but his sense of duty 
triumphed. The labour of his new post was immense, and the position 
in politics—that of preserving the Republic, consolidating it, and en- 
forcing respect for the Constitution which had been voted—was exces- 
sively onerous and difficult; especially as the Prince-president an- 
nounced distinctly his intention of governing by himself, and ordered 
all despatches and reports to be addressed directly to him. When the 
Prince went so far as to command M. Léon de Malleville, Minister of 
the Interior, to send to the Elysée all the documents connected with the 
affairs of Boulogne and Strasbourg, the minister replied by sending in 
his resignation. The Prince endeavoured to soothe him by concessions, 
but M. de Malleville was firm; he persisted in resigning, and all the 
ministers joined him in entreating Léon Faucher to take his place— 
one of difficulty and peril. He hesitated; then, on the 28th April, con- 
sented; but on the 29th again hesitated, and asked, at two o’clock in 
the morning, permission to reflect. ‘It is too late,” wrote M. O. Bar- 
rot, the Keeper of the Seals, “your nomination is counter-signed. Your 
refusal, when no other man is possible, would be a bad action.” 

Thus, then, the poor tutor, the working journalist, the laborious 
student, holds a great place in the ephemeral Republic, to which he is 
utterly loyal, in all singleness of heart, while everything around is 
shifty, unreal, and insincere. The magnitude of his labours, their 
variety, their conscientious discharge, the continual strife in which 
he lived, bearing the burden of his own discontent and apprehension 
for his beloved country, and the brunt of all the anger excited by the 
President, present an extraordinary picture. The volcano, of which 
the coup @état was to be the grand eruption, was smouldering ; mean- 
time conspiracies, small outbursts of revolution, kept the country 
and the ministers in perpetual disquiet. Léon Faucher worked away, 
taking no notice of the passions which raged around him. Entirely de- 
voted to his duties, he forgot himself. The record of his parliamentary 
life, contained in the second volume of these Memoirs, is a monument 
of human industry and self-devotion, of large-minded appreciation, of 
social science and extensive sympathies, which could have few equals, 
and no rival. 

Unhappily for France, she was not destined to keep her faithful 
friend and servant long; and the pitiful intrigue which overthrew him, 
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after the debate on the French expedition to Rome, was not more con- 
temptible than the pusillanimity of the 400 members who abstained 
from voting on the vote of censure passed upon him on the trumped-up 
charge of Jése-conscience, because, in order to tranquillise the depart- 
ments, he had preceded the Moniteur by a telegraphic despatch, deny- 
ing that fighting was going on in the streets of Paris. The vote was 
carried by 519 to 5, and Faucher resigned. Paris and the Departments 
protested, bat he persevered. He treated the outrages of his opponents 
with disdain ; but he never ceased to grieve over the treachery of his own 
party. His health had suffered much from his labours, but he refused 
to seek the repose and change recommended by his physicians, until he 
should have vindicated himself in the presence of amore competent and 
calm tribunal. This he did triumphantly before the Legislative As- 
sembly, and then set out for the Pyrenees. He was received every- 
where with enthusiasm, and at Bordeaux was voted a gold medal, which 
was conveyed to him a month later, at Cauterets, by a deputation. Far 
or near, he did not cease to work for his country. Even at Martres, 
where he visited the Bellecour family, friends of his obscure youth, 
he sedulously pursued his labours. He visited Limoges, and attacked 
the socialist principles beginning to prevail there. 

On his return to Paris he again applied himself to finance, and 
carried several valuable and progressive measures. He was named 
vice-president of the Assembly in 1850, and always reélected, until he 
again became a minister; and his history is but a catalogue of enter- 
prise, work, and strife, with but few distractions. 

Once more he was induced to undertake the office of Minister of the 
Interior; and although he felt the instability of everything, and per- 
haps even foresaw the perfidy in preparation in the coup @eéiat, he 
effected an immense deal of good. 

Through the political portion of the Memoir one follows this Titan 
with ever-growing admiration, to the concluding sentence. In 1851, 
“Léon Faucher definitively quitted power. His task was fulfilled. 
He retired after having repressed numerous plots without bloodshed, 
and taken measures to prevent their renewal. He left behind him a 
well-disciplined administration, an organisation established with suf- 
ficient solidity to confront without peril any eventualities however me- 
nacing.” 

On the night of the coup d’élat, Léon Faucher, deep in statistics, 
knew and heard nothing of what was passing. “It was reserved for 
republicans to inform him of the fate of the Republic.” One incident 
more, worthy of this honourable, laborious, noble life, and we have done. 

The following is the letter which Léon Faucher wrote to Louis 
Napoleon when his name was inscribed, without his consent, upon the 
list of the “Commission Consultative,’ whose deliberations were to 
justify the deeds and indorse the doctrines of the 2d December : 

‘It is with painful astonishment that I have learned that my name 
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figures among those of the members of a consultative commission which 
you have just instituted. I did not think I had given you the right to 
do me so great an injury. The services which I have rendered you, 
believing that I rendered them to my country, authorised me, I think, 
to expect another kind of gratitude from you. In any case, my cha- 
racter deserved more respect. You know that during an already long 
career I have no more belied my liberal principles than my devotion 
to order. I have never participated, directly or indirectly, in the vio- 
lation of the laws; and, in order to decline the post which you, without 
my consent, confer on me, I have only to recall that which I received 
from the people, and which I retain.” 

It was impossible to give publicity to this letter; so the Prince- 
president did the only thing he could—he tore it up, and said nothing 
about it. But he pursued Léon Faucher thenceforth with unrelenting 
malignity, which could not, however, prevent his gaining the sobriquet 
of Phomme de Ia lettre, and being respected everywhere in that capacity. 

He worked very hard and travelled a good deal after he had thus, 
for the fifth time, broken his career; and he gave a splendid proof of 
his true patriotism in supporting with his pen and counsel the man who 
had so wronged him, when, on the rising of the Eastern complications, 
he believed the interest and the honour of France to be concerned in 
the success of Louis Napoleon’s arms and diplomacy. Till the last he 
worked in a variety of ways for the benefit, the instruction, the future 
of his country. But the end was not far off. The mal insaisissable 
which devoured him, though he had no organic disease, was, no 
doubt, what we should call exhaustion. He had lived too much to live 
long, done too much, suffered too much. So he died, not full of years 
indeed, but full of honours; and his life and its lessons are best summed 
up in his wife’s simple phrase: “In his public as in his private life he 
was a good man; and in whatever position he might have been placed 
he would have found means to serve his country and his fellow-men.” 
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Book the Second 


CuHaprer III. Tur CANDIDATES. 


TxE whole district was presently astir with the coming conflict. The 
pot-wallopers of Calthorpe, as they were irreverently termed, were in 
great excitement. These gentlemen, it was well known, were scarcely 
“pure,” and many of them were said substantially to help out their 
other means of livelihood by these elections, which happily recurred 
pretty often. A boon too for the Mercuru—the candidates’ addresses 
being kept in standing type, and charged for at election prices ; the 
leaders, “ accounts of the canvassing,” ‘‘our own reporter,” and what not. 
The Mercury had cast-in its lot with the rising young man and brilliant 
aliera spes Britannie, Mr. Robert Bligh, perhaps quickened by the recol- 
lection of the old Gay-Court hospitalities or the sense of future favours 
from one “who was deservedly esteemed in ancestral halls.” The Mercury 
was incessant—it sat up night and day; it travelled about express; it 
*‘ stopped press” every now and again ; it flourished exceedingly. Until 
one morning, “a wretched rag of a paper,”—that bought, as the Mer- 
cury told us all, three pages of its matter ready-printed from Lon- 
don, and filled up its remaining fourth with “advertisements begged, 
borrowed, or stolen,”—which only came out once a-week, suddenly woke 
up into notice, became bi-weekly, active, alive, vigorous. This rag, whose 
more decorous name was The Calthorpe Observer and General Remem- 
brancer, took the side of Mr. Richard Lugard— the gentlemen’s candi- 
date—and advocated his claims with something like scurrility. A Mr. 
Magaulay, well known on the London press as being able to “devil” 
a political article as you would “ devil a kidney,” came down specially, 
sent or lent, it was said, by the Fuyina Banner, the London Conserva- 
tive organ. This officer certainly did good service. The great club, 
it was whispered, had lodged 500/. to Mr. Lugard’s credit in the branch 
office of the Universal Bank; the sinews of war were thus in plenty. 
On the other hand, it was known that Mr. Bullock, “the eminent Q.C.” 
as he was called in the Mercury, was actually staying at Ironston with 
his lovely and accomplished daughter and heiress, and was ready, it 
was said, with “ sinews” on the other side. 
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Diana was secretly delighted with all this excitement; but she saw 
that the eyes of the county were on her, and was feeling her sense of 
responsibility more and more every day. She subscribed both to the- 
Mercury and to the Observer, and certainly laughed and looked grave 
alternately over the dreadful language that was applied in the latter 
journal to her friend Robert. Mr. Bligh’s opinions were of rather an 
advanced sort. The Observer denounced him as “a howling Radical, 
that would bring fire and sword into the country, and parcel out the 
land” among his fellows. Mr. Lugard was an unflinching Conserva- 
tive, one that stood by his own—what God and his forefathers had be- 
queathed to him—but at the same time would watch over the friendless 
and fatherless, the maid and the wife, the widow and the orphan. 

Richard himself laughed loudly over the opinions imputed to him. 

“As for watching over the widow and orphan, I decline it alto- 
gether. I have quite enough to do as it is.” And his handsome eyes 
fell on the ground, and a deep sigh came from his breast. 

Diana’s soft eyes were turned on the ground also. She knew what 
he alluded to. Poor Richard! he often now spoke to her gloomily of 
what he called his shipwrecked hearth; and Diana felt too much 
sympathy to notice the confusion of the metaphor. 

A great coldness had sprung up between the two gentlemen. Lau- 
gard treated Bligh civilly, as they sometimes met at Diana’s house. 

“ My opponent,” he said, “is a Radical of the worst dye. I merely 
quote the Observer, the paper that does me the honour of giving me 
its support. I know nothing about it. There is a fellow called Ma- 
caulay, or Magaulay, who writes these things, but I have not the 
honour of his acquaintance.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Robert coldly, “for his language 
passes even the bounds of a county-town paper.” 

“You'd better not say that openly,” laughed Lugard, “or you'll 
alienate your friend Cox of the Mercury ;—you know him.” 

“T do,” said Bligh coldly ; “ but not much—very slightly.” 

“Not much—and very slightly! What a casuist! I hope you don’t 
inspire him with those slaughtering attacks on me. By the way, how is 
Mr. Bullock? I met him two days ago in Calthorpe, walking with 
his charming daughter, who, I suppose, has come to electioneer. ’Pom 
my word, our friend here won’t miss a chance.” 

Again Diana looked curiously at Bligh, who made no answer. 
Something was rising in her little mind, to the effect that Mr. Robert 
Bligh was really so very clever—made everything serve his game— 
had half-a-dozen strings to his bow at once—and, in short, was rather 
too knowing in his manceuvres. She had made inquiries as to this 
apparition of “the famous Q.C.,” and what the Mercury oddly spoke 
of as “the Q.C.’s lovely daughter,” and discovered that they came very 
often to Calthorpe. She was seized with an eagerness to know or see 
them, and asked Mr. Lugard very often about them. 
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“She canvasses for him, I suppose,” said Richard, laughing; “a 
very nice girl indeed! And the father—I am having him watched ; 
and if I catch him dropping any of his guineas, as they say he is, I'll 
expose him. Nice work, isn’t it? Our virtuous friend Robert, so grave 
in his principles, descending to such dirty work! But let him expect 
no quarter from me. This is too serious altogether.” 

Within a week, when Diana was in her little pony-carriage and 
pair, which she drove herself—and a pretty picture it was to see her 
and her ponies, and the little “tiger” behind—she actually obtained 
the opportunity she desired; for there, coming out of M‘Williams’ 
drapery-shop, was an elderly legal-looking man, with a tall young girl 
on his arm. She knew at once this was the Q.C. and his daughter. 
Certainly a handsome girl, into whose mind came the same instinct, 
and who looked at Diana with a hard, cold, and bold stare, which 
rather scared her. Miss Ada Bullock was a handsome girl, and de- 
servedly admired by many a gay “stuff-gown” and opulent “sucking” 
solicitor, who, according to the old-fashioned phrase, sighed for her. 
These suitors she treated with infinite disdain; and it was known that 
she and her “governor” had their eye on that dry chip of Nisi Prius, 
Robert Bligh. The look the two girls gave each other was curious 
indeed ; and Diana owned to herself, as she drove her ponies back, that 
Miss Bullock was fine-looking and showy. They were now stopping in 
the neighbourhood with friends. 


The news of our Diana having emerged from the dark caves of grief 
and mourning to the pleasant sunlight was not long in travelling to 
Lady Margaret and her family, who were up in town. That lady could 
generously condone the past, as indeed she always could do on every ° 
occasion through her life when the interest of her family required it. 
Before long she was down at Bowman, and in a still shorter time 
was flapping and rustling in on Diana, folding that tender little figure 
in all her mass of silks and laces—even entangling various loose gold- 
chains and appendages in our Diana’s soft hair. She was delighted to 
see this child again. Canning was away, but would be delighted too 
when he heard of it all. Nothing could exceed the kindness of the 
Brenners to him. He was always there; that is, they were always 
asking him there. 

‘* But, my dear, Canning seems so insensible; another young man 
would be so flattered, you know. Poniatowski, of the Austrian Lega- 
tion, has proposed twice, and been mysteriously refused.—Yes, dear ; 
we have come here for this dreadful election. Poor Bowman! He says 
it is expected that none of the county families shall be away from their 
posts. That fine young fellow Lugard, I hope he'll get in; we're all 
to support him. I’m told they call the other the schoolmaster. Ha, ha! 
funny, isn’t it ?” 

Diana was very young and very untrained ; and the reader will see 
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that it was only natural these unfortunate assaults on our leading 
hero should gradually be weakening that actual. romantic respect with 
which a young girl should regard a young man whom she is to admire. 
No more unfortunate term than that of “ the schoolmaster” could have 
been applied to forward this end; for the associations connected with 
that calling—a priggish air, the birch, &c.—are most difficult to struggle 
against. It came back very often on Diana’s mind. | 

It was a slight exaggeration of Lady Margaret’s—not to use a 
harsher word—this saying she had come down for the election, unless 
indeed she was thinking of the election of her cherished son into a | 
seat that had more charms for her than any in the schedule. We may | 
pass by as quite harmless the introduction of poor Mr. Bowman’s quoted 
views about county families being at their post, there being daily so 
many opinions laid to that worthy gentleman’s account as would cer- | 
tainly amaze and confound him, had he not been also trained to express 
no surprise. Part of Lady Margaret's views, which she now pressed 
very warmly upon Diana, was a proposal that that charming young girl | 
should come with her to town, “and see a little of the world.” | 

“‘ My dear,” she said, “ we can’t leave you shut up in this way. A 
girl of your prospects and fortune is obliged to go out; it becomes a 
duty. And really, with such responsibilities on you, darling—a splendid 
estate and this noble house—you should look about you, and see and 
get someone to help. There might be someone you'd like; there are 
charming young men going about town.” 

“0, Lady Margaret,” said Diana, “I am not thinking of such a 
thing.” } 

“O, but you know it is a duty, dear; many and many’s the time 
your dear father spoke to me about it, while a cloud came on his open 
brow.” 

They were just opposite the hunting-picture, now beginning to 
soften a little; and Diana, looking towards it, and noting how the H 
stiff face was turned towards her, saw in it a sweetness and a love, 
and an appeal, and a whole train of emotions of which the artist had H 
certainly never dreamed. Every hour that picture was growing more 
precious. 





CHAPTER IY. 
A CHANGE, 


OnE evening Lugard came in. There was a look of triumph in his 1 
eye. He had a newspaper in his hand. | 

“What did I tell you?” he said; “a case of the cloven hoof in- 
deed! Not that I think he has anything to do with it” He pointed 
with his finger to a passage. “It seems unkind to show you this; but 
it is a duty. I have a deep interest in you; and now that you are in 
a responsible situation, you should know all these things.” 
A little agitated, Diana took hold of the paper. It was our old 
VOL. V. P 
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friend the Mercury ; but there were new proprietors. There were four 
lines, entitled 
SADNESS AND SUNSHINE. 
Ah, why does the Goddess of Hunting thus sigh ? 
Ah, tell me the reason, I pray. 


For her will her fate do admire-a-Bligh ; 
Soon will she cease to be Gay. 


Diana coloured, and her lips were compressed. This was the first 
time her name had ever been dragged before the public. 

“Tt is shocking ; a gross lampoon,” said Lugard. “Yet I acquit 
him; of course I do. But he might have prevented it; and he is 
morally accountable all the same. Is it not astonishing how these 
ruffians, the scum of the earth, can go such lengths? To attack a harm- 
less girl, and drag her into their wretched politics! And now, if I may 
advise on this matter, you will let it rest, Diana. Leave it as it is. 
I know my opponent Bligh will fly off to have contradictions and apo- 
logies ; but people always ask, ‘ What is this that is contradicted? I 
must get it.’ And they will be paying half-a-crown a piece for the old 
copies.” 

That sank deep into our Diana’s mind. It was like a misfortune. 
Bligh himself came later; and his behaviour unhappily added to the 
effect. 

“What has happened ?” he said, smiling, as he saw her tragedy air, 
which he was often merry with. ; 

“You have not seen it, then, or heard— ?” 

“No,” said Bligh. “O, the lines! But you don’t mind them. 
They are below contempt ; only to be laughed at.” 

“Only to be laughed at!” repeated Diana, greatly hurt. “0, 
surely not. It has sunk into my heart. To drag a poor girl in this 
way before the public! It is shocking, monstrous! 0, I shall not 
recover it for a long, long time! But I did not think that you would 
treat it so lightly.” 

** But I do not,” said he; “the fact was, I thought you would have 
laughed, as you used to do at Mr. Pratt’s hunting narratives. But I'll 
walk down and have an apology inserted at once.” 

“T beg, I implore,” said Diana with dignity, “that you will not do 
such a thing. It will only make it more talked about. People that 
have not seen it will be looking for the old copies.” 

She remembered Lugard’s words. Bligh was accustomed to wit- 
nesses. He smiled. 

“IT see. I suppose it was Richard, my friend, that brought this here ?” 

“Tt makes no matter now,” said Diana. “I am sure I am greatly 
to be pitied, and it is most distressing and miserable; and if my poor 
darling was alive—” 


The lines made a deep impression in the county. They were con- 
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sidered “so good,” the funniest, drollest things; and certainly Richard 
Lugard was so far right, that the old copies were sought for with 
avidity. Lady Margaret, who came over very often now, dwelt much 
on it. 

“T am an old woman that has seen life, and knows a little more 
than you suspect, or could know; and so I can speak freely. You see 
this shows you it won’t do; it can’t. A pretty, charming girl like you, 
with a great house and estate like this to manage—all that on these 
little shoulders! You have no idea of the malice of the creatures. As 
Bowman says, the way the men talk at the clubs! Not that you 
haven’t obligations to these Blighs; and I am sure they have the 
best intentions,—that is, he has; for I know very little of her,—but 
it cannot do. Bowman prophesied this; I must do him that justice. 
If you could look out some nice friend whom you liked and respected, 
and who has the advantages of society and position, and get her to 
chaperone you—I assure you, my darling child, I am only speaking for 
your good; and it’s what Bowman says, and what Canning says, and 
what we all say. And at nights I am very much disturbed about it, 
and lie awake thinking over it.” 

These counsels sank deep in the heart of our Diana. They were 
well meant, though they were not a little artful. From that affair 
of the lines and from its associations Diana’s eyes turned away with 
a sort of horror. Her name “ dragged through the mire,”—an expres- 
sion of Lugard’s !—it scared and terrified her. 

All this time the canvassing was going on briskly. The principles of 
the two candidates were before the country. If we took them broadly, 
it must be said that Lugard’s were Conservative or Tory; and Bligh’s 
Radical. But the latter would not accept that designation ; he was 
‘an advanced Liberal.” To Prosser, the Radical saddler, he was of 
course a Radical. Richard Lugard described him scornfully. 

*‘T don’t pretend to understand such refinements—I don’t indeed. 
‘ Advanced’ rubbish, and casuistry of that kind—it’s not at all in my 
way. I am one thing or the other. There are only two honest colours 
in politics—black and white. The fellows he’s asking to put him in, want 
to cut up your land and mine, and divide it into equal portions. I re- 
spect them ; I respect Prosser, who says so openly. The proof of it is, 
I have got many a saddle from him. He knows, perhaps as well as I 
do, that he will never live to see his principles in force, and that his 
grandchildren will never see them either. But he sticks to them honestly, 
and says so honestly. But, hang it! to have a man refining, and half 
one thing, half another—afraid to say he is that or t’ other—to be a 
Radical in talk and essays, but to go no farther—’pon my word, of the 
two I prefer the saddler. Now, here am I—plain and straightforward 
—a Conservative Liberal, if you like—willing to live and let live, and 
all that. But none of your half-and-halfs—Liberal or advanced Con- 
servative, and all that.” 
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All this time, too, Robert was looking on patiently—making good 
his ground, up betimes, and at nights coming to Gay Court to settle 
the papers in the study. He had an object in this; he had begun to 
see the change in Diana; he was determined to wind up his steward- 
ship, finish honourably what he had undertaken, and then call to his 
aid all his old training and discipline, and with an effort tear that plea- 
sant and delightful image from his heart. As he sat below in Mr. Gay’s 
study, surrounded with papers, he felt dismal enough. 

“Tt was all her dream, poor soul,” he said to himself, thinking of 
his mother; “and a comfort to her, but a wild folly. I should never 
have listened to it a moment ; I said so, and thought so, all through. 
It will be a trial and suffering, but I must do it, and do it at once. I 
have no business with such luxuries as love, or with darlings like her. 
I always saw that manner in her tome. I was too sober and grave ; 
far too wise. Girls have a contempt for the wise. And if I had read 
at all, or knew anything, I might have found that out.” 

That night’s post brought him as usual a mail of letters, one in a 
hand which was familiar, and the sight of which agitated him a little. 
It was from Lord Bellman, and ran as follows: 


“Dear Srr,—I shall find myself in England, after all, about the 
time of our election. I regret very much I shall not be able to give 
you the support I hoped. To speak frankly, I am disappointed in 
your platform, as the Americans say, of principles. From what I 
have heard, I could not give my vote to one who talks so mistily—for- 
give me for saying so—of the relations of landlord and tenant. I 
quite understand that you are more of the doctrinaire, and do not go 
the lengths of that fellow Prosser ; but still, when you are put forward 
by such people, and when we have a good thorough- going Conserva- 
tive candidate, conscience steps in. Mr. Richard Lugard called on me 
yesterday, and did me the honour of explaining at length his political 
creed. I must say, after that, I could hesitate no longer. You will 
recollect I gave no distinct promise ; though I feel that I should like 
to show how much I am indebted for the useful legal advice you gave, 
which the event quite justified. But once principle or conscience in- 
terposes, the sense of private obligation must give way.—I am yours, 
&e. BELLMAN.” 


This letter was a shock. He had always counted on Lord Bell- 
man, who was indeed what is called a Liberal. He had some influ- 
ence in Calthorpe ; but his name and the credit of his support would 
go for a great deal. It was well known that his lordship was “ build- 
ing” on his new estate. ‘ Middle-aged Jenkinson,” his lordship’s 
architect, had been down choosing a site. Here was the prospect of 
employment, orders to the shopkeepers, &c. The registered voters of 
Calthorpe were only two hundred and fifty or so. 

Mr. Bligh, then, proceeded with his labours with a greater zeal, now 
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that he had finally come to this determination. The papers were in 
sad disorder. There were abundant law-documents, for the Gay family 
had always been fond of litigation, even the late amiable owner. But 
his proceedings were always taken about favourite or public-spirited 
subjects ; and Bligh smiled as he took up the papers. “ Injunction in 
the case of the Warrenhurst Watercourse,” “ Right of way through the 
Bashley Meadows,—Gay v. Wether.” They were mostly for the public 
good—for the neighbours, or the hounds, or the hunt, or for sport. 
Here, too, were the letters of a century back—yellow, torn, and in 
bundles, and mixed with old accounts and inventories. He had been 
careful to obtain from Diana the most precise instructions, and the 
fullest permission to read these papers—‘ those musty old things,” the 
very air of which frightened ber, and on which indeed she had gravely 
consulted him as to the propriety of a wholesale burning. But when 
he assured her gravely that this was a duty, that every family took a 
pride in their papers, and that Mr. Gay had often talked to him of 
“building a muniment-room,” Diana grew quite eager. There were 
all sorts of letters—home and from abroad ; one little bundle from a 
“George Gay,” who he knew was the young officer in the drawing- 
room, Mr. Gay’s elder brother, who had rather disgraced him. Here 
were all his letters, written when he was “ under a cloud” at Boulogne 
—some penitent, some defiant and obdurate, some pleasant and in 
high spirits, describing life and manners. These were curious, and he 
put them aside. He stayed very late that night, and walked home 
about midnight. Diana was then fast asleep. When he entered his 
own house, he found a light burning, and his mother sitting up. 

“There are letters for you,” she said. “One from Lord Bellman to 
me. You have lost him. That is some more of that Lugard’s in- 
trigues.” 

“He is working hard,” said Robert gloomily. ‘ But why are you 
sitting up in this way, mother ?” 

“TI can’t go to sleep so early,” she said. “ Do you know, Robert, I 
begin to be afraid. If anything should happen, I shall know to whose 
account to put it.” 

** After all, mother, it is all fair competition on Ais side.” 

“T am not talking of kim. But of that false, wicked girl—” 

“‘Who, mother ?” repeated Bligh, astonished; “‘not Diana, surely ?” 

‘*Who else? False, cruel, ungrateful girl! Let her take care what 
she is about, and not trifle with me. A contemptible child like that to 
attempt—to dare to try a game of that sort against me !” 

“My dear mother,” said he, alarmed at her manner, “ you must re- 
collect she is a child.” 

“You call her a child; you don’t think it. Is she such a child as 
you would take home ?—that you love, and have loved in your heart 
of hearts since you were a boy? No, Robert, you don’t think her a 
child.” 
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“Well, Ido not. And I do love her—and did. But, my dear, I 
have found out long since that was*al/ a dream, born of your good 
nature and interest in me. And only this very night I have come to 
the resolution of finally giving all up, and going back to my true and 
proper love—my old mouldy profession. It is all I am fit for. I have 
seen a great change in her, which perhaps you did not. She wants to 
look about, to be independent, to know her power, to see the young 
and the handsome, and I think she is right.” 

“‘T haveseen all this too,” she said sadly. “O, my poor Robert, yes. 
She has listened to our enemies, and ungratefully. But I say, Robert, 
I shall take care of you. I shall not let you be outraged and mortified 
by anyone like her. Tell me what kept you so late. Never mind,” 
said Mrs. Bligh, growing more and more excited; “she little dreams 
what she owes to us, or what a helpless creature I could make her. 
Her head is turned by a position she is not fit for.” 

“She is so young,” said Bligh. 

“That is nothing. And if she is base enough to be ungrateful, let 
her take care. I say no more.” 

“ As usual,” he said with alacrity, wishing to change the subject, 
“T was duly settling the papers ;—such strange documents, old letters, 
and some that seemed so interesting. To-night I came on a whole 
bundle from that George Gay—from abroad.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Bligh scornfully, “she has no reason to be proud 
of that. I could tell some stories, if I chose—” 

“‘ Now, my dear mother,” said Bligh, taking her hand kindly, “I 
am sorry to see you so hostile; it is all quite premature. Poor Diana 
has done nothing as yet. When the time comes she will do everything 
that is right and kind.” 

** Poor Robert!” said Mrs. Bligh, “ always hopeful, and too passive. 
You do not see what I see. However, let us do nothing:in a hurry.” 

Yet Robert went to his room that night not a little troubled and 
disspirited. 

CHAPTER V. 
THE ELECTION-DAY, 


THE election-time had at last come round, and the nomination-day. 
The Calthorpe court-house had been filled. There was infinite excite- 
ment, for few remembered a contest which promised to be so closely 
run. The corrupt Calthorpe voters roared and bellowed in the street. 
The rival mobs, well filled with drink, meat, and money, proclaimed 
their favourite, and fought each other in the usual way. It was known 
that they were very evenly divided, each being sure of about a hundred 
and ten voters ; and it was known that there was a balance of some 
thirty or forty hesitating or conscientious men, who could not, would 
not, decide until the last moment. 

There was a ladies’ gallery in the court-house ; and there was seen 
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the young mistress of Gay Court, sitting beside her friend Lady Margaret. 
She was in great excitement, and could hardly restrain herself, laugh- 
ing or smiling when the speech-making began; and if anyone looked at 
her, she smiled at them. It was indeed exciting. The two candi- 
dates excited much interest; Bligh, so grave and thoughtful, with a 
bright clear brow, watching everything warily. But the good-looking, 
bold, defiant Lugard, with an air of triumphant good-humour in his 
eyes, was certainly the more popular of the two. Thought, wisdom, 
and all that, is very well; but under those gifts is a suggestion of 
selfishness. They are treasures for the owner’s use and advancement. 
Good looks, good-humour, and cheerfulness we have all a direct interest 
in, and like rather better. Indeed, everything seemed to go well with 
Richard, for here was Lord Bellman rising to propose his friend. 

(I am no diplomatist,” said Dick in his off-hand way, “and 
cannot do clever letters or demurrers, and that line of business; but 
the idea just occurred to me one night, and off I set in the morning; 
was in town by the afternoon; called on his lordship, and asked him 
plump. Here he is now.”) 

Lord Bellman made a very pleasant speech, in which there was a 
good deal more about himself and about his son (“who he hoped, 
please God, would soon be able to come among them and take them by 
the hand”), and about the ladies. He dwelt a good deal on what he 
called the “old principles;” about his hoping to be allowed to transmit 
the lands he had received from Providence to his children; and that in 
the times in which they lived it behoved every man to range himself on 
the side of order and loyalty. He knew both candidates; and that 
placed him in rather an embarrassing position : he could wish both suc- 
cess from his heart. Both were clever, both good-looking ; but the 
ladies were judges of that; and it was only a sense of duty and con- 
science—he was old-fashioned enough to keep that article still—that 
made him stand by his principles. 

Bligh was proposed by an influential Calthorpian, not nearly so 
distinguished as Lord Bellman, but an employer, and who commanded 
some twenty votes at least: no speaker, and who merely said a few 
words. He was heartily groaned at; for Dick’s mob were the noisiest, 
and had most drink. 

There was a lady sitting on the other side of Diana, whom 
Bligh remembered as the former gay and “dashing ” Kitty Crowder. 
She was now utterly changed : silent, melancholy, and pensive, with an 
air of suffering. The Calthorpe gossips had noticed this at once, and 
drew the usual charitable conclusion. “It had not turned out well; 
poor soul, she had a sad life with him; they knew he would tame her 
awful temper.” ‘Tamed she certainly had been; and having now been 
brought down for this exciting day, she had come to stay with her old 
friend Diana at Gay Court. There our heroine treated her with in- 
finite sympathy and kindness ; not that she accepted the gossips’ stories, 
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but she saw, and had always seen, that her nature would never suit one 
like Richard’s. Surely, too, there is always an interest in an affair of 
this sort,—to see what has been offered to you, how another deals with 
it. It is the foundation of a very dramatic sympathy. So Diana was 
really glad to have back her old friend, whose case she commiserated ; 
and Kitty told her all her trials ; though Diana did not accept her over- 
coloured account, but made due allowance for poor Kitty’s incompati- 
bility. 

As a matter of course Richard Lugard came over very often to see 
his wife, and was very sarcastic and satirical on her and her former life 
—sometimes rough and rude, to Diana’s great pain. Once or twice, 
indeed, the unhappy girl had turned on him, and there was a very 
unpleasant scene, which gave Diana quite ashock—took away all power 
of speech, especially as the husband and wife kept on attacking each 
other regardless of her presence, with fiery cheeks and no less fiery eyes. 
Poor Kitty, she had made a mistake indeed ! 

At last the two candidates had to make their speeches. Richard 
first, which was quite characteristic of himself—off-hand, bold, cheerful, 
and a little sarcastic on Robert. He had, he knew, his own defects— 
no one better. As regarded his friend there, he could not hold a candle 
to him—whatever that meant; but all he could say was, if he had one 
of his friend Hocker’s—whom he saw on his right—good candles in his 
hand, he’d hold it to royalty itself, and not be ashamed. Hocker’s 
candles they might all be proud of, and their light would show the 
defects or merits of anyone. This capital local allusion got Richard 
two votes on the spot. He himself was the hare, his friend Mr. Bligh 
the tortoise. He knew that, commercially, the tortoise was a more 
valuable animal; but he always remembered that the hare had been 
beaten through its own fault. He had no notion of stopping on the 
road to take a nap, or commit any such folly. For the last fortnight 
he had had hardly time to eat, drink, or sleep; so, if not a fleet hare, 
he was at least a very industrious one. He then, with a little won- 
der, said he was surprised at his friend coming there at all. A man 
who was in such practice at the Bar, so engrossed with his briefs, could 
not spare time to canvass—certainly not to attend to the duties of his 
membership. What interest could he have in their concerns, unless 
to use them—which every lawyer did, and he did not blame them— 
as a stepping-stone for promotion? His friend had no stake in the 
county; and he had told him, with the utmost frankness and good- 
will, for they were old friends and schoolfellows, that he had no business 
to come there. He (Lugard) owed him a lesson, in return for a very 
old one when they had been schoolboys, and when his friend gave him 
as good a thrashing in the Latin grammar as ever he got in his life. 
Now he intended to give him a good thrashing in return. A great shout. 

Then came Robert’s turn. He was accustomed to speaking, but he 
felt anything but eloquent as he rose. The sympathies of the crowd 
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he knew had gone with the last speaker; and when they saw his 
thoughtful face and wise air, they seemed to anticipate they were in 
for a lecture and learned exposition. They were not very far out; for 
Bligh had felt it necessary to give an exposition of his principles, which 
had been so cruelly vilified in that hireling print the Odserver, and 
which should be carried on the wings of the Mercury over the length 
and breadth of the country. He wished to explain how far he would 
go. He spoke very well, very carefully rounding his sentences, and 
with a certain legal eloquence ; but it sounded a little heavy after the 
rattling, off-hand periods of the soldier. He felt dry and uneloquent. 
He certainly did set out his principles, proved logically that he was no 
Radical, and made a sound, practical, and even, towards the end, a 
spirited speech. The applause was loud at the close, and the “ show 
of hands” was declared to be for Richard Lugard. 

These were exciting days; for the following one, Richard Lugard 
roused himself indeed, and spent them, as he said, “in the open air.” 
His fresh, open face—and it never looked more handsome—was seen 
everywhere; his gay voice was heard in every voter’s house. The off- 
hand officer described pleasantly to Diana how many children, and old 
virgins sometimes, he had to kiss; though he passed over some of these 
favours, which he had distributed to more suitable objects. 

Diana indeed caught the whole spirit and excitement of the situ- 
ation. She felt an irresistible sympathy for this gay, bold mtitaire, and 
not nearly so much for Robert Bligh, who, now gloomy, and a prey to a 
sort of depression, rarely showed himself, and then spoke little. With 
a careful avoidance, he never alluded to the subject of “‘ her influence,” 
which indeed she was not so sorry for. Lugard always said, “ You 
know I have your solemn word and promise, Diana ;” at which she 
laughed. 

At last here was the day itself. For the candidate, how unpleasant 
such excitement—too prolonged, almost wearying. It is like the dice- 
box kept down for an hour before being raised—the cast on which 
your fortune has been staked. The weeks and months, the sums of 
money, the hosts of agents, the long days of “dirty work,” the de- 
grading leek that has to be swallowed again and again, until the heart 
is sick—all is under the dice-box during that day. Now and again the 
corner is just raised, and he thinks he sees the glorious “ sixes,” as 
reports come in, always hopeful, invariably full of comfort. If he is be- 
hindhand at the beginning, the adversary “ polls his best at first ;” and 
if he is ahead himself, that speaks for itself, and is at least no dis- 
couragement. Think of the moment when the clock has struck, and 
the books are closed, and the last “ totting” is going on. So it was 
with our two candidates at Calthorpe. They were “neck and neck” 
all day. When Lugard was 100, Bligh was 102; when, towards three 
o'clock, Lugard was 120, Bligh was 118. It was hot—too hot to be 
pleasant, 
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Diana _ was at home, in a perfect fever. She could not sit down, or 
work, or even go out. Now again came an express from one or other 
of her two friends, telling of their progress. Dick’s were always in his 
own hand—full, and good-natured. He had great tact, after all, or 
knowledge of the world. Bligh, either from pride, or perhaps not 
thinking it of importance, let his agents do this little office. By such 
trifles, however, are the grand achievements of life carried out. 

Towards three she was at the window; Kitty, far more indifferent, 
sitting at the fire, gazing into the coals. Suddenly they heard the sound 
of horse’s hoofs. What was that—another express? It seemed to be- 
token something ; and in a moment the door was opened, and Richard, 
flushed, eager, and handsome, rushed in. 

*O, Richard, Richard! what news?” 

“The worst,” said Richard hurriedly. “‘ Unless you come to my aid, 
it is allover. We have polled our last fellow, and so has he also.” 

“‘ Well ?”_ said Diana, breathless. 

Kitty was looking round from the fire coldly. 

“But what is to be done?” went on Diana eagerly. ‘“ How can I 
save you?” 

Poor Robert! she had forgotten him for the moment. 

“What’s to be done? Ah! you won’t do it; you won’t help me. 
And yet the precious moments are flying.” 

“But what can we do? ‘Tell me, dear Richard.” 

“This. There are three or four fellows there who say they know 
you want them to support Mr. Robert, and will be angry if they should 
not. This is only more of the precious stories he or his agents have 
sent about. *Pon my word, they have electioneered with your name 
well !” 

Diana looked haugbtily round. This was indeed too much, after 
all she had suffered from reports. 

“To drag your sacred name into these wretched conflicts! I would 
have scorned it. Mr. Bligh seems to think he will not only sit for 
Calthorpe, but for—” 

“QO, it is cruel, unkind, unmanly. What can I do, though? I must 
put down these unkind reports.” 

“Well, it is only justice to yourself. O heavens! to think of the 
prize just within my grasp. All my money—which God knows how 
I shall ever pay back—all lost. I shall be ruined indeed now, and 
care little what becomes of me.” 

Enter now Mr. Lugard senior—excited for him—and Lady Mar- 
garet, much excited. Mr. Lugard says, 

“Miss Diana, you can save the day yet for your poor old friend 
Dick. I have ridden out from Calthorpe, and spent an hour with those 
pig-headed rascals ; but it’s no use.” 

“Diana darling, you mustn’t really,” said Lady Margaret. “I am 
told it is really shocking the way they are using your name. ‘ Miss 
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Gay wishes that; Miss Gay wishes this.’ A young girl like you! it is 
very, very unfair.” 

“Unfair!” said Mr. Lugard senior; “it is scandalous. Mr. Bligh 
seems to reckon on being the master here; ordering in the tenants, 
I suppose.” 

Diana thought for a moment of Robert’s wistful face; but the 
opinions of these artful people of the world —she, a young, inexpe- 
rienced girl—the sense of her wrongs, of her being so fatally compro- 
mised—the sense of the pressing danger, and necessity of doing some- 
thing promptly to dispel these fatal reports—quite took away all 
reason. She was frightened—in their hands. The crowd in the room, 
all indignant; the certain ruin to come on poor Dick. 

“What must be done?” she asked. 

“Just a letter,” said Dick; “a few lines which can be shown. 
Don’t tell them they are not to vote for him. J don’t want that. It 
wouldn’t be fair; and let us be fair to him.” 

“Yes; simply write,” said Lugard senior, ‘that you have no in- 
terest in either; and you requesi, and order, so far as you have any 
influence, that they will vote for the candidate they like best. You owe 
this to yourself, Miss Diana. What could be fairer ?” 

Diana went over to her little desk and wrote. Poor Robert! Dick 
and his father interchanged glances. It was written, and put into 
Dick’s hand. In a moment he was on his horse. 

“ This will do for you, Master Robert,” he said. 

At four o'clock, when the polling ceased, Richard Lugard, Esq., was 
known in Calthorpe to be duly elected by a majority of sIx VOTES. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A WARNING, 


WHEN Diana had taken that step, and Richard had ridden away, 
a reaction came. The image of her other friend—the hard-working, 
honest, true Robert Bligh—rose before her. It scarcely seemed a hind 
return for all that he had done. His steady, unwearying kindness ; his 
simple, unobtrusive devotion; his honest, generous heart, which she 
knew, though he had never told her, was all hers. She was a little 
indignant with herself. But he might win; and then, poor, handsome 
Richard, whose life had been so sacrificed, was he to lose in everything ? 
Robert, tortoise-like, was sure to get on eventually; and really it was 
provoking that they should be so free with her name. 

Such fluctuations were in the mind of our Diana. She was very 
young, it must be recollected. When Lady Margaret burst in joy- 
fully with the news of Richard’s victory, it was for Diana a sort of 
shock. But the noisy congratulations of the lady; the excitement ; 
the details of the closeness of the contest; the unbounded happiness 
of Richard, who was now indeed saved, and actually posting along the 
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high-road to bear her the news himself and express his gratitude, took 
off all her thoughts. It was a festival. She was in agitation, and 
could not help being glad when the hero came in, and almost cast 
himself at her feet, in a tumult of joy, gratitude, and triumph. 

“T owe it all to you,” he said, “Diana. You have made me M_P., 
and I shall never forget it. A new life opens before me,—new 
hopes, new ideas, ambition, getting on,—something far above mere 
cantering and soldiering. Diana, you shall see what I can do. I 
am your representative, and feel I have great responsibility. As for 
Robert Bligh, he will console himself, and I will do what I can for 
him. He will get on in some other way, never fear. He knows how 
to fall on his legs.” 

Then that exciting, cunning Lady Margaret began to talk seriously 
of plans and prospects. 

“Now that we have got over this odious election, dear,” she said, 
“we must think what is to be done. Now you can not go on staying 
here in this way. See the little difficulty you were in this very morn- 
ing, darling; and you may be swre those odious papers will not stop 
here. After this business they will set to work afresh. I’ve a letter 
from Canning, who says this is going to be a great season. The 
Brenners, he says, are to give two balls, with tableaux and charades. 
She, Caroline Brenner, who admires him, you know, to be Judith, and 
—— all that,” added Lady Margaret, not being able to recollect the 
name of any new character. ‘Town never was to be so gay. I have 
got Bowman at last to take a house in Portman-square. We pay 
an awful price for it, dear; but still, dear, the Muley Moloch of 
fashion requires all this cost. Now, dear, you must come to us. 
Indeed, it is a duty. I assure you the dear darling that is gone often 
and often talked to me over this, and so anxiously. ‘She has no one,’ 
he would say, ‘unless you and Bowman, to look after her.’ And of 
course I promised him I would.” 

Diana was greatly struck—almost, in fact, taken by storm—by the 
intrepid Lady Margaret, who had determined indeed to carry this little 
weak citadel at once and by escalade. Before she left, she got a pro- 
mise from Diana that she would go. 

That night about eight o’clock Diana had another more serious 
interview. She saw a figure standing before her, a pale face. And 
she heard a voice that spoke to her calmly and without emotion. 

“T have come to see you, Miss Gay, for the last time. I am going 
away in the morning.” 

“Going away!” said she, the old feeling coming back in a torrent 
on her. “O Robert, what must you have thought of me? But I did it 
for the best ; I mean, I was taken by surprise, and poor Richard—” 

‘TI have not come to bring you to an account,” he said. “You were 
quite entitled to do what you did. But it has been a great shock to 
me; and you will forgive me if I say I think it was unkind and cruel.” 
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The cold Robert—that /fe/¢ nothing, nothing—was speaking with great 
warmth and agitation now. “ Cruel and ungenerous. What have I done 
to you? All my life long, since I was a child, I looked to you, Diana— 
I confess it; thought of no one else. All my life I have turned to you, 
worked for you, dreamed of you—like a fool, as I was. This last step 
I should never have undertaken, but for you—like a fool, as I was.” 

“O Robert, indeed, indeed I did not mean it. But they all came 
round me, and crowded in here, and I forgot, and lost my foolish head; 
—and it was ungrateful.” 

“No, I do not say that ; I do not complain. But you deceived me ; 
or rather, indeed, my own old folly and infatuation. But now I shall 
see differently ; I shall live for something else. I do not care to tell 
you that I loved you—loved you, O, so much!—loved you in spite of 
everything—of suspicions; in spite of your behaviour to me, which at 
all times has been doubtful, and ought to have opened the eyes of any 
man with sense. But that is allover. Ihave sense enough left to have 
will and power to tear your image from my heart, where it has been so 
long.” 

*O Robert, you speak so unkindly. What shall I do, if you leave 
me in this way?” 

“TI do not complain ; nor have I any anger. And indeed, Diana,” 
he added more softly, “I acquit you. But I cannot afford to get any 
more of these rude lessons. They cost too much in suffering. I can 
now go back to the old routine, which I should never have abandoned, 
and never shall again. But I have discharged my part. You will find 
everything in order, papers—all. That lawsuit which you were afraid 
of is happily settled. I had not time to tell you, I was so busy with 
this—and other things. And let me say that if ever the new friends 
begin to fail you, and you want real help, a letter will bring me to 
you, and I will do my best, as of old. There, good-bye, Diana, if I may 
call you so; and good-bye also to an old and dear dream.” 

Who would think that this was the dry, wise Robert, so cold and 
sober? It was indeed a warm, passionate Robert. Diana—our foolish, 
irresolute Diana—was deeply touched, and even shocked, at her own 
behaviour. She could only utter faintly that she meant nothing, and 
that she indeed liked Robert always, ‘and that he was very unkind to 
go off in that way. 

“ Good-bye, Diana,” he said; “I go back to my trusty friends—those 
dear books, who never desert me or treat me unkindly—never, I trust, 
to leave them again. Do not forget what I said; if you are ever in a 
difficulty, call on, send for me. I can be of use still, and will do my 
best for the sake of some old happy days.” 

Diana tried to make a faint protest. When she saw him going, she 
called out faintly : 

“© Robert, you won’t leave me in that way ?” 

But he was gone. 
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Diana, left to herself, was at first not a little pettish at her com- 
mands being disobeyed, and her little amende not being accepted; but 
soon a sense of her own behaviour came back upon her. She felt that 
she had behaved with some cruelty and ingratitude. She was inclined 
to cry, but then she thought she would write a sweet, pretty little note, 
begging forgiveness, asking him to make it up. This child of nature 
did not see that this could hardly make up for the positive injury her 
waywardness had done her old friend. But her note was written, and 
sent over that night. 

There was no answer. The next day she drove over herself in her 
little carriage. She was toid Mr. Robert had left. She wondered that 
Mrs. Bligh had not come to her. She went in, not without a little awe 
of that lady. 

Mrs. Bligh was sitting at her desk, cold and stony. 

“So Robert has gone away? Iam afraid he is angry with me; 
and I sent a letter, and I wished to explain: for I am afraid I be- 
haved very unkindly—at least, it seemed so. But I never meant—” 

And then the fluttering Diana stopped, and could say no more; for 
the hard, stern, and hostile gaze with which the mother was measuring 
her, filled her with terror. 

*“ All this comes too late, Miss Gay; too late for him, and too late 
for me. No repentance can make up to him now for that injury.” 

“But I was worked on; people came in and persuaded me,” said 
Diana. 

“Yes; but you were not persuaded by him who had the first claim 
on you. No, you waited coldly and cruelly to the last moment to give 
him that stab. He may forgive you, and I daresay will; but I give you 
fair notice, Diana Gay, I never can.” 

“You never can!” repeated Diana, stepping back. 

“T never can,” repeated Mrs. Bligh. “You have wrecked his happi- 
ness inevery way. He had set his whole heart on this, his whole purse. 
For years, too, one thought had buoyed him up, which he had set his 
heart on—that you had some regard for him. O, if you knew how that 
thought cheered and led him forward; how, in all his weary studies, he 
had that one thought before him—a dream, certainly, as he knew him- 
self, but out of which it was heartless to awake him. His whole life will 
be coloured by it. And do not think for a moment that I shall forget it. 
Expect nothing from me but hostility—nothing but punishment.” 

Diana started and looked round frightened. 

“ Punishment! O Mrs. Bligh !” 

“Yes; retribution. You must bitterly atone for this. You made 
him suffer, and shall be made to suffer yourself. You little know the 
peril you stand in, you, you weak, cruel child—for you are no more. 
You should have kept the only two friends you had in the world, for 
you have no friends. At this moment you are helpless, for you have 
lost us. Now you will go into the world, and you will be amused and 
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dazzled for a time. But you will find difficulties and embarrassments 
gathering about you, and you will have no one to call on. Richard 
Lugard, you will say ; Lady Margaret;—fine friends indeed! They will 
help you. You will call on him—on Robert ; but he will not come to 
you. Even at this moment you know not what is preparing—what is 
impending. There is nothing more between you and us, Diana Gay; 
and you may take it as a last act of grace that I give you this final 
warning to prepare for what you should have had prudence—if not 
common gratitude—to avert. Now, on your own head:be it!” 

Diana, quite terror-struck at this ominous denunciation, could not 
answer. Never had such terrible words been spoken to her before. A 
chill came to her heart; and before she could collect herself she was 
alone. It all came back on her very often, and she drove home very 
sad and grave and humiliated; for it then occurred to her that she 
actually had no friends—no one she could consult, that loved her, 
that she could fly to. And above all, there was that strange indistinct 
menace, which sent the chill to her heart. 

She arrived at home very serious. But there were Lady Margaret 
and “Mr. Richard Lugard, M.P.,” waiting for her, full of hope and 
spirits and plans. Lady Margaret had come to absorb her—to fix a 
day. The House was ready. Richard was going to town also to take 
his seat. What fun they should have, what parties, what a new life for 
Diana! Anticipation colours everything; it lays on the gold and silver 
richly. Insensibly Diana got into spirits again. Surely here were true 
friends, more cheerful certainly than that solemn and austere woman 
who had so threatened her—her, poor little harmless Diana! 

Gradually all the uncomfortable feeling was talked away in a most 
delightful and vivacious night. Richard exalted himself, spoke even 
kindly and generously, as it seemed to Diana, of his old rival. A pity, 
he said, that he was so morbid. He would never do in the House— 
a little too much of the schoolmaster. They wanted something there of 
a more rattling sort. He was very indulgent, Richard, and legislator- 
like, and could be now above the mists and clouds which overhang the 
low marshes of disappointment. 

Before the night was over, the grave air had passed from Diana. 
No young girl can resist a gay panorama of the joys of youth thus 
spread out ; and a not unadroit remark of Richard’s, that this “ter- 
rorism,” which “ my old friend Bob” and his mamma had wished to 
set up, had been now abolished, had excellent effect. 

Such was the issue of the Calthorpe election, long talked of in the 
borough. Soon the Mercury made two very remarkable announcements: 
one that Robert Bligh had left Calthorpe for London, “to make arrange- 
ments for presenting a petition” against the newly-returned member; and 
within a week more that “ Mr. and Lady Margaret Bowman, with Miss 
Gay and suite, had proceeded to London for a lengthened sojourn at 
their mansion in Portman-square.” 






HOME AT LAST! 


ND IN SIGHT 





LAND IN SIGHT! HOME AT LAST! 


I. 
THE laughing sea rolls blue and free, 
And on every face there is joy and glee; 
For the west wind hargs, in the rigging, soft, 
And the broad white canvas, that’s spread aloft, 
Strains fuller now to the homeward wind; 
And even the sea-bird’s left behind, F 
As the ship cleaves faster the crimson wave, : 
In the sunset red as a warrior’s grave. 


II. 
“ Land in sight!” and “ Home at last !” 
That is the cry that spreads so fast ; 
And they fancy already they hear the bells 
Ringing from distant Cornish dells. 
Soon, soon the granite cliffs will rise 
To cheer the longing and straining eyes ; 
Once past yon burning sunset line, 
They'll see the English headlands shine. 


IIl. 


The sea grows greener every hour, 

The deep keel ploughs with a keener power ; 
The dusk is spreading its shroud of gloom, 
And night, like the lid of a pond’rous tomb, 
Falls slow; but the laugh and the song rise up 
As the bubbles spring in a champagne-cup ; 
For there in the east the magnet star 

Of a lighthouse is welcoming them from far. 





IV. 





Sleep, brave men, sleep, for home is near ; 
Sleep, mothers, sleep, without dream of fear ; 
Sleep, children, sleep, for the sea’s at rest, 
Rocking you all to its fost’ring breast : 
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The ship so stanch and true and strong, 
With the tyrant sea has battled long. 

In an hour the loud cry, “ Shell and sand !” 
Will tell the advent of the land. 


Vv. 


Night spreads its canopy of stars 
High o’er the good ship’s swaying spars— | 
Halcyon night, with its balm to all; 

Soft, sweet night with its drowsy pall. 

Already the scent of the new-mown hay 

Breathes from the meadow-land far away ; 

And Hope brings dreams of happier time, 

Of changeless joy, and a sunnier clime. 


VI. 
The land’s in sight—that glimpse of the moon 
Disclosed the nearest headland ; soon 
The church-tower on the cliff will show— 
When yon dark cloud away shall blow. 
Plough faster, ship ; they pine for rest ; 
Hadst thou a heart within thy breast, 
Swifter, O, swifter thy homeward flight, 
To that long low line of glimmering white. 


VIL. 
What scream was that ?—that anguish starts 
From bleeding and from breaking hearts. 
A blue smoke oozes from the hold, 
And cheeks grow pale, and hearts grow cold ; 
Broad flames from all the port-holes leap, 
Keen flames along the cordage creep— 
Soon the tall masts are lapped in fire, 
Fanned by the winds the flames mount higher. 


VIII. 
Red flows the sea as the fierce flame blows, 
The inky cloud all crimson grows. 
Loud ring their shrieks, as the only boat 
With half-crazed women is set afloat ; 
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And now swift jets of smoke and fire 
From the blazing vessel the winds waft higher ; 
And the wreck floats on o’er the glowing wave, 
Of all within her the burning grave. 


IX. 

Men on the cliffs, looking out to sea— 

A pale and shuddering company— 

See, as the wind shifts to the west, 

A floating light on the ocean-crest ; 

And then a frame with thick ribs charred— 
A chaldron vast, with timbers barred ; 

And within this floating basket-cage 

A fierce fire white with a quenchless rage. 


x, 
To leeward a cloud of crimson spread, 
Far over the dying and the dead, 
A cloud that’s starred with sparks that fast 
From the wreck in burning showers are cast. 
Slowly again nighi’s pitying pall 
Spreads o’er the sea and the high cliff wall ; 
And those who are saved from the fire and waves 
Kneel and pray to the God who saves. 


W. T. 
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Wuat are we to say about the propriety of painting the skin? The 
subject is one that would soon lead the inquiring mind into troubled 
waters; or, if the figure of speech be thought unfitting, would lead it 
to troublous issues. A lady about to paint, or varnish, or enamel her- 
self, has first, if she be wise, to consider the matter from a hygienic or 
health-disposing point of view. She has to consider what the skin is, 
what it has to do, and how the interior economy may resent any viola- 
tion done to this delicate expansion. Having decided to rouge upon a 
white ground, she has to consider what the white ground shall be, and 
what the pink to be laid upon it. Ah, ladies, you do not think of these 
matters—you never wil/ think of these matters! The perfumer, then, 
must do it for you, as he does for the most part conscientiously. The 
white pigments used for skin-purposes at the present time are com- 
monly harmless ; time was when a verdict so favourable could not have 
been given. As for rouge, the best is a preparation, by a treatment 
unnecessary to state here, from the coceus cacti, or cochineal insect ; 
an inferior sort is got from safflower, the petals of a flower used in 
dyeing. White skin-pigments usually go under the name of “ pearl- 
powder ;” though the composition of none of them has anything to do 
with pearls, and though—so-called—pearl-powders differ extremely in 
their nature. I shall treat of their composition by and by; pausing 
now to note the troubled waters, or troublous issues, as may seem the 
trope most fitting, to which I adverted. If skin-powder cosmetics are 
indeed harmless, as those now used mostly are, then what troubles are 
we to encounter? Moral troubles—conscience troubles, ladies fair. You 
know what opinions some people hold in respect to what they call 
vanity. You know how sinful it is in the estimation of some people to 
tint the skin. Would you wish me—a man liking peace and quiet— 
to pronounce opinions on this point, to state whether I approve of skin- 
painting, regarded from a moral point of view, or disapprove of it? 
Goodness, no! I hate argument. The morality of the thing, ladies, 
pray settle among yourselves. Still, perhaps some people may accede 
to a few general propositions ; the first being that any lady whose com- 
plexion is good already had better let well alone. It is not within the 
competence of any art to give the delicate tints which mantle upon a 
really beautiful female skin. My advice to ladies having delicate com- 
plexions, and valuing the gift, would be to keep their complexions good 
by observance of certain points of discipline. Early hours, not too much 
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dancing, distilled water for the toilet, and low alkalised soap; if soap 
for the face, any alkali will do much. If asked to specify the greatest 
enemy to the duration of a lady’s complexion, I would state the London 
season ; recurring again and again, with all its hard work, its mental 
anxieties and general rigour. Yet there will be London seasons many, 
despite my vaticinations; and belles must disport themselves in hot 
drawing-rooms, and eat ices after the ball’s warm glow; and turn night 
into day. They must do all this and more; all not conducive to good 
health, and hence not to the maintenance of the highest ideal of skin- 
beauty. Wherefore, after a certain age, I suppose skin-pigments there 
must be, as there always have been. 

There was a time when the chemical nature of things was not so 
well known as to-day; when the creamy whiteness of flake-white—none 
other than superior white-lead—entered into the composition of pearl- 
powders. I need not pause to reprobate the awful danger of employing 
this material for such a purpose, seeing that the employment is aban- 
doned. Subsequently to the going out of white-lead as face or pearl- 
powder, another metallic preparation—the trisnitrate of bismuth—came 
in. It is not so decidedly poisonous as a lead compound, but it is poi- 
sonous enough to prove injurious to the skin; indeed, I know not of 
any metallic pigment so innocent that it can be laid on the skin con- 
tinuously without incurring serious damage. Such pigments mar the 
beauty of the skin at least, perhaps lead to evil constitutional effects 
through absorption. Even if white-lead and trisnitrate of bismuth were 
not injurious to the skin and poisonous generally, their use as skin- 
pigments would be attended with a great disadvantage. They both 
turn black under the influence of sulphuretted hydrogen—a gas which 
in small quantities exists pretty largely diffused. The effect of bringing 
concentrated sulphuretted hydrogen in contact with skin whitened by 
a lead or bismuth preparation would be to turn the skin suddenly 
black. Under the usual circumstances of society, no such extreme 
issue as utter blackness need be contemplated ; but a certain darkening 
of colour would rapidly ensue, destroying the harmony of the work of 
art perfected with so much care—dissipating the illusion of a beautiful 
complexion. The tale is recorded in books of a certain lady who had 
been whitening her skin with trisnitrate of bismuth—magistery of bis- 
muth our grandmammas and grandpapas called it—and who chanced 
to bathe whilst whitened thus in the Harrogate waters. Harrogate 
is celebrated for its sulphurous springs. The water of these springs 
holds sulphuretted hydrogen dissolved. If it be a fact that the lady 
in question went into a Harrogate bath of sulphurous water whilst 
skin- painted with bismuth magistery, then it must have come true 
what the tale records, viz. that she in one instant turned as black, 
wherever the pigment was laid on, as any Ethiop. Pearl-powders, as 
now used, are variously made. Some are nothing else than powdered 
tale or French chalk; others a mixture of the same with common chalk; 
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a third order contains starch-grains mingled with the preceding one, or 
both. By starch-grains I would be meant to signify the preparation 
known as “ violet-powder,” which really has no more to do with violets 
than it has with cabbages or cucumbers; being really nothing else than 
starch-grains odorised by orris-root—iris florentina, sweet-smelling iris 
—a root that smells not unlike violets. Much discrimination is used by 
perfumers in selecting a proper sort of starch-grain. Whencesoever 
starch comes, it has the general characteristic of being in grains. These 
are readily made manifest under microscopic examination, and are then 
found to be different, not merely as to size, but as to shape. Hence it 
is that the investigator can tell whether one kind of starch be mingled 
or adulterated with another. For example, arrowroot—genuine arrow- 
root—is starch obtained from the Marania arundinacea. It happens to 
have an agreeable taste, and hence is so valuable for dietetic uses. 
It is more expensive than the starch of wheat or of potatoes; than 
starch indeed generally, and hence it is often contaminated. Now the 
grains of wheaten starch happen to be large and coarse; hence the 
material, although it will do very well for hair-powder, is not satis- 
factory when used as a complexion-powder ; the grains are too staring. 
Horse-chestnut starch has been much employed for this purpose; so in 
like manner the starch of ordinary chestnuts; in short, perfumers have, 
or pretend to have, each a speciality. Nothing whatever can be alleged 
against the use of any starch pure and simple when used for toilet 
purposes; on the contrary, it imparts a softness and a freshness both 
salutary and delightful. Violet-powder so called, indeed, hardly comes 
under the definition of a cosmetic. When made up with other ingre- 
dients to constitute the so-called pearl-powder, is it injurious then? 
That will depend on the character of the materials with which it is 
compounded. On white-lead we have already pronounced. It may well 
be called fatal; not only to beauty, but in certain cases to life also, and 
to health in all cases. 

In ordinary domestic usage, thus to write, in the ordinary employ- 
ment of skin-cosmetics by ladies themselves, violet-powder, the so- 
called pearl-powder, and rouge, usually complete the list. When female 
charms have so much waned that higher artistic resources are needed, 
or thought to be needed, then the case is one for out-of-door practice. 
Then come the operations of enamelling and blue-veining,—operations 
that are kept a secret, but in performing which the chemist, if he so 
pleased, could beat the professed artists who make ladies “beautiful 
for ever” out of the field. I have already adverted to collodion as being 
a material that may be used to give the appearance of artificial skin, 
and I have indicated some limitations to its employment. As then 
stated, I have no doubt that a human individual, man or woman, might 
be killed by the laying on of an investiture of collodion all over the 
body. Death would be induced by occluding the cutaneous pores, 
checking exhalation, perspiration, and skin-respiration. It does not 
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thence follow, however, that a layer of collodion may not be deposited 
over limited surfaces of the skin with impunity, nay in some cases 
with advantage. Suppose, for instance, that a finger has been cut or 
scalded, and the cuticle removed. The immediate injury may not be 
grave, but it becomes irritating through collateral circumstances. Not 
only does the part look ugly—something to be regarded in a pretty 
hand—but every touch of salt, vinegar, soap, and a thousand other 
things that might be mentioned, and that we are obliged to touch, 
induce and keep up a troublesome irritation. The wound thus per- 
petually worried, so to speak, gets worse and worse, and all for want 
of covering. In such a case, collodion is a real boon. I mean true 
collodion, or solution of gun-cotton in ether. There is a spurious 
collodion, which is made by dissolving gutta-percha, the effect of which 
is by no means so good. 

The use that might be made of collodion for cosmetic purposes 
happened to be brought under my notice casually during my medical 
attendance on a case in my own practice. A blister having been ap- 
plied to the chest of a girl whilst in the condition known to physicians 
as that of anemia, or deficient blood, the blistered part, instead of 
healing kindly, as it should have done, mortified. The patient being 
supported by administration of stimulants, the mortified part in time 
came away, leaving a frightful wound extending all over the chest, and 
up into the visible part of the neck. Ata certain stage of treatment 
collodion was had recourse to, for encroaching on this wound around 
the edges,—imparting a ring of artificial skin, in point of fact. The 
practice had no reference to beauty at that time, but I could not fail 
to be struck with the beauty of the work in addition to its surgical 
efficacy. Wherever the collodion had deposited and dried, there was 
not only a protective surface, but a very satisfactory-looking skin,— 
a little too white and glazed for nature, but yet satisfactory. When 
my patient got better, and wished to appear im society, the sug- 
gestion came from her that I would perform the office of Madame 
Rachel,—that I would enamel her neck, and make it presentable. I 
did my best, and, for one who took up extemporaneously a new art, 
the success was encouraging. With the artificial skin to begin upon, 
touched up with now a rub, now a stipple, of rouge and pearl-powder, 
and finished off with violet-powder, I turned out a work of art beau- 
tiful to look at from afar, and not contemptible on nearer scrutiny. 
Having no intention to devote myself to this branch of practice for 
my own immediate emolument, and as little intending to patent the 
process, whereby I might acquire wealth in an indirect way, it would 
be a useless and a churlish thing for me to hide my knowledge under 
a bushel. I throw it open for the benefit of science, of beauty, and 
Madame Rachel. To one conclusion I have come, videlicet, the real 
artistic want I felt was the absence of those short downy hairs which, 
growing all over the skin, impart a look of such delicacy and softness. 
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The absence of this down is very conspicuous on a waxwork present- 
ment of the human face divine. Anybody with true artistic eye, 
having gazed on a waxwork, even the most admirably finished, must 
have been struck with a certain ghastly unreality; he perhaps knows 
not what or why. It may seem strange that it should be, yet so it 
is. The defect can hardly be due to that merely explicable on the 
assumption of imperfect colouring; it must be referred to a deeper 
source. It comes of this, namely, the wax surface is wholly devoid 
of those small hairs—of that soft down; hence the unreality. Now 
to the point. Whenever—if ever, and perhaps it will be sooner than 
I think—whenever some artist in female-charm rejuvenation, com- 
mencing where I left off, takes up this collodionising treatment of the 
fair, I counsel him or her to devise some means of imparting the much- 
desiderated downy finish. I think it could be effected in the same way 
that the manufacture of plush-enamelled paper is effected. This, how- 
ever, is a point to be investigated by anyone who, profiting by the 
indications herein set down, may think proper to work out the process 
to his or her own profit. 

Consideration of the skin naturally leads on to the hair and nails, 
between both which and the cuticle there is a close similarity. The 
hair claims priority in a cosmetic sense. What can be more beautifal 
than it, when copious, soft, and delicately tended ? what more hateful, 
more destructive of the charm of loveliness, when allowed to degenerate 
into savagery by some inappropriate treatment? A hair consists of 
three parts—the root, which is fixed in the skin, the shaft or stem, and 
the point. The usual shape of the stem is a cylinder; it may be flat- 
tened, or even grooved. Hair, we all know, varies extremely as to size. 
What a difference, for example, between the whiskers of a cat and the 
hairs of the sleek coat of her tiny victim! Even for one and the same 
species, and one and the same part of growth, there may be much 
variety as to the fineness of hair, as the human head exemplifies. As 
to the further structure of hairs, it is more complex than those people 
may imagine who abuse it by hair-dye so remorselessly. The stem 
of each hair is covered with a coating of scales overlapping each other 
like those on the skin of a fish. Hence comes the property of felting, 
which only consists in beating a layer of hairs, laid upon a flat surface, 
sharply until they interlace and hold tight one to the other, held by 
their rough external surfaces. Inside this scaly covering comes a 
fibrous substance, making up the chief part of the stem; and in the 
very middle of it, running like a streak of elder-pith along a branch, 
is often a sort of marrow. This central pith, however, does not exist 
in all hairs. It is wanting in the fine hairs over the general surface 
of the body, and is not commonly met with in those of the head. The 
special pigment that constitutes the difference of colour between dif- 
ferent hairs resides in this pith when present, also in the fibrous 
matter. We now come to the hair-root. It is lighter in colour and 
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softer than the stem, swelling out at its lower end into a bulbous knot 
lying in a special recess called the hair-follicle, which may reach down 
to the subadjacent fat. It is known that women more rarely grow 
bald than men, and it is accounted for by the circumstance that women 
have more fat underneath their head-skin, thus furnishing a richer soil, 
so to speak, for the feminine tresses to spring from. Usually hair is 
wholly devoid of sensation, else it would go hard with us when we 
submit to hair-cutting. There is a certain disease, however, not un- 
usual in Poland, and known as the plica polonica, the characteristic of 
which is that the hair grows sensitive, and when cut bleeds even dan- 
gerously. Some physiologists have entertained the belief, that from 
the insertion of each hair-filament to its extremity a fluid passes, and 
thence back again. The reality of this circulation, however, has not 
been demonstrated. The diverse colour of various heads of hair is 
referable, as we have seen, to the presence of special colouring-matters. 
Hence it follows that if such colouring-matters be absent, the remain- 
ing hair is white. Narrations abound of the hair having turned white 
suddenly after some shock, or fright, or other violent mental emotion. 
No satisfactory explanation of this has ever been offered, and some phy- 
siologists deny the fact wholly. Among the number of these must be 
mentioned Dr. Davy, who, some years ago (1861), read a paper on 
the subject at the British Association. It is his opinion that hair 
never turns gray save under the influence of impaired health, or of 
age. Much study is popularly considered to turn the hair gray, and 
long-continued anxiety. The imputation is doubtless true; but then the 
immediate cause of grayness may still be the impaired health. Haller, 
in his Hlementa Physiologie, discusses the evidence for and against the 
sudden change of hair to gray exhaustively. He refers to eight autho- 
rities for proof of such a change, but, finally summing-up the evidence 
on behalf of himself, he comes to the same conclusion as Dr. Davy. 
Those who adopt the popular opinion fortify their argument by refer- 
ring to the colour-mutations certain animals and birds undergo with 
change of season. Mountain-hares and ermines, ez. gr., acquire white 
fur towards winter. In like manner so do lemmings. Mr. Blyth the 
naturalist examined a lemming that was just undergoing this change, 
and satisfied himself that the whiteness was referable to special new 
hairs, not to defect in colouring-matter of the hairs previously grow- 
ing. For my own part, I confess to a leaning towards the popular 
belief. Ifthe sudden change of hair from dark to gray be not a fact, 
I am at a loss to account for the belief to the contrary, which is almost 
universal, having found expression in the traditions and the poetry 
of so many nations. Of far higher value than any expression of cre- 
dence on my part is the testimony of the celebrated skin and hair 
physiologist and practitioner, Mr. Erasmus Wilson, who-has no hesi- 
tation in giving credence to the popular belief. 

Still, doubtless many of the instances of such change that have 
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found their way into history and narrative are otherwise explicable. 
Thus, for example, history attests the sudden change of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s hair from black to gray after her imprisonment. As to this, 
there now exists little doubt, I believe, that the unfortunate queen’s 
hair had become gray before her imprisonment, but that she darkened 
it assiduously by some sort of hair-dye. When imprisoned she could 
no longer obtain this hair-dye: hence the natural gray colour of her 
tresses became apparent. The same explanation awaits the conspirator 
Orsini, who was executed at Paris some years ago. When he went to 
the scaffold his hair and beard were gray; when he went into prison 
they were black. It is well established that Orsini had been in the 
habit of using hair-dyes. Were it not thus made out, his would be 
cited amongst the instances corroborative of the popular opinion. 

Though the hair be wholly devoid of feeling, it is not devoid of 
life, and soon resents any discipline founded on the treatment of it as 
mere dead filaments. It cannot be pinched with hot irons, or crinkled 
in and out a waver, without causing speedy deterioration ; as many ladies 
have, when too late, discovered to their cost. No style of hair-dressing 
is so congenial to its well-being as that of arranging it in plain bands. 
Curling, in whatever way conducted, is injurious; curling by hot irons 
most injurious of all. Far more prejudicial, however, are some of 
these crinkling and waving operations, which unfortunately have be- 
come fashionable. They are only second in evil to certain operations 
of dyeing, and, still worse, bleaching, which will be noticed further on. 
English curls—boucles Anglaises—have acquired a civilised-world-wide 
celebrity. The former predilection of English ladies for ringlets is not 
to be considered a matter of taste alone, this style of hair-dressing being 
peculiarly appropriate to English hair and the English climate. Our 
fair sex are not celebrated for the profusion of their hair,—in that re- 
spect there is hardly a peasant-girl of France, Italy, Spain, or Germany 
that would not have the advantage; but English ladies’ hair is usually 
of admirable quality—soft and silky,—a condition indispensable to the 
formation and maintenance of pleasing ringlets. Hair may be easily 
too long for this style of adornment: foreign women’s hair és usually 
too long. Moreover, the moisture of the English climate promotes just 
that degree of rigidity in the helix twist which is indispensable to 
beauty. Mostly, when a continental lady emulates the boucles Anglaises, 
the result is not satisfactory. The ringlets are prone to assume a cer- 
tain corkscrew aspect,—hard, and the reverse of pleasing. 

Coming now to the discipline of the hair, the method or methods 
of keeping it in order, I believe the more it feels the touch of the 
atmospheric air the better for its condition. The magnificent masses of 
hair to be seen on the heads of foreign peasant-girls, who never wear 
bonnets or other head-covering, is a standing proof of the soundness of 
this doctrine. Conversely, again, who can have failed to remark the 
tendency to baldness which any. persistent covering of the head in- 
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duces? Look at barristers—men whom precedent and tradition compel 
to smother their pericranium in an investiture of powdered horsehair— 
see how bald they tend to be, or how bald they mostly are. I would ad- 
vise a barrister entering his profession with a good head of hair, to have 
it powdered and got up horsehair-wig fashion. Is there any cure for 
baldness when it has become confirmed? Are those elixirs, those balms 
of Gilead, those rosemary essences, and other things of which hair- 
dressers talk to one about in such bland persuasive tones,—are they a 
fact or a delusion? And what shall we say about bear’s-grease, that 
was once held in such repute, and the hair-producing character of which 
still lingers, as did the odour of flowers to Tommy Moore’s broken 
vase? Delusions all, I fear, or at any rate mostly. Consideration of 
the structure and anatomy of individual hairs will prompt to this 
conclusion, and experience, I think, confirm it. Each hair, as I have 
already explained, springs from a bulb, and each hair-bulb is naturally 
bedded in its own socket. The arrangement is one very comparable to 
that ofa tooth in its jaw-socket and membranous investiture. Ifa hair 
be broken off, or if, growing weak from one of many causes, it withers 
down, leaving the root behind, then doubtless much may be done to 
effect restoration by proper treatment ; but if the bulb has wholly gone, 
and the skin once closed up, then one might as well expect to grow 
a new tooth from the gap whence a tooth had been extracted, as to 
evolve from that particular bulb-socket a new hair. The only effec- 
tual way I know of whereby to impart a new head of hair to a peri- 
cranium upon which the blight of actual alopecia has fallen, is that of 
transplantation. It is a perfectly established fact that hairs can be 
transplanted from one head to another, and that when thus transplanted 
they will grow. I say nothing about the pain such an operation would 
cause—that is a matter to be reflected on by the patient. In like man- 
ner, feathers and teeth will grow if similarly transplanted. The experi- 
ment was tried, and succeeded, of transplanting a tooth to the comb of 
acock. These physiological facts are suggestive of much cranial artis- 
tic beauty, whenever fashion may prompt individuals to incur the pain 
of its infliction. One can readily imagine the imposing beauty that 
would come of adorning human heads with birds’ feathers. It would 
be some sort of triumph for a lady to boast that she grew her own 
ostrich-plumes ; and it would not be difficult for men of the law to 
set off their naturally bald pates with such a resemblance of the con- 
ventional horsehair-wig idealised as might satisfy the punctilio of the 
most exacting judge. I have dealt with the proposition, seeing that it 
comes naturally developed out of the postulate hereinbefore set down. 
As this thesis is intended to be practical,—intended for the present, 
moreover, not for posterity,—it would be hardly worth while to bestow 
more thought on an expedient that, whatever its demonstrable feasi- 
bility, is one for the adoption of which people are not yet prepared. 
When hairs have withered away down to their respective bulbs, their 
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growth can be promoted by certain applications. Among these, can- 
tharides, or Spanish flies, have acquired a celebrity which upon the 
whole may be pronounced merited. Cantharidine, however, in all its 
various states, is so powerful an agent that the employment of it should 
never be trusted to the discretion of a hairdresser. Pernitrate of mer- 
cury is another agent that has grown into repute for the same purpose. 
This also, however, is dangerous when used too strong, and its degree 
of concentration can only be judged of in respect to each particular 
case. The repute acquired by bear’s-grease for strengthening the hair, 
and even overcoming alopecia, is wholly unfounded. Bear’s-grease first 
came into vogue through application of what is called the doctrine of 
signatures, whereby it was, in one stage of medical belief, inferred that 
each particular agent used, or capable of being used, gave evidence by 
external sign of inward potentiality. Thus inasmuch as bears were seen 
to grow a strong coat of hair, the signature was adopted as foundation 
for the belief that any scalp to which bear’s-grease might be applied 
should forthwith produce hair in true ursine fashion. 

Very conducive to the well-being of hair is assiduous removal of 
the small cutaneous scales that invest every inch of the skin it grows 
upon. Brushing accomplishes this well, and the mild friction of the 
brush is also advantageous by stimulating a proper supply of blood 
towards the hair-roots. Let no one be led away by the notion that 
so-called magnetic brushes are of especial use. Magnetic brushes are 
like any ordinary brushes, in effect neither better nor worse. True, 
indeed, each of these magnetic brushes has a magnet fixed into its re- 
verse; but any person acquainted with magnetism will feel assured that 
the conditions of arrangement are altogether incompatible with the 
exercise of any magnetic influence. 

Beyond combing and brushing, what are the best expedients for 
hair-cleaning ? In man there is nothing so good as soap-and-water 
lather ; but the plan cannot be recommended for ladies. The alkali of 
soap is not congenial to the gloss and beauty of human hair; more- 
over, to some extent, alkaline contact affects the colouring-matter, and 
changes its tint. Men are above or beside these considerations, but 
they should be taken heed of by ladies. Glycerine and lime-juice so 
called is not glycerine and lime-juice at all. It is merely scented oil 
and lime-water. Glycerine and rose-water is much better. The ad- 
vantage of glycerine is, that it imparts to the hair a soft, silky bril- 
liancy ; the so-called brilliantine, in point of fact, which gentlemen— 
vain young ones—use for their whiskers and moustaches is only glyce- 
rine scented. For bandoline, nothing is better—perhaps nothing so 
good—as a very small fragment of gum-tragacanth dissolved in water 
and perfumed. The fragment must be very small, otherwise the solu- 
tion will turn the accroche-ceur into a veritable horn, as uncomfortable 
to wear as ungraceful to look at. People who use pomades should be 
very careful that they do not apply injurious colouring-matters to the 
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hair. The fashion these some years past has come in of using yellow 
or straw-coloured pomades. They are elegant to look at, and so long 
as the yellow tint is imparted by palm-oil, as it should be, they are, 
sanitarily considered, unobjectionable. I fear, however, that in many 
instances the peculiar tint of yellow so much desiderated is given by 
incorporation with some injurious metallic compound. Roseate pomades 
are never, on account of their colouring-matter, objectionable, the tint 


‘ being always imparted by alkanet root, which is wholly innocuous. In 


respect to the oleaginous composition of pomades, that varies greatly. 
Spermaceti, and almost any animal oil or fat—except mutton-fat—may 
be employed in their composition. I believe the very best oleaginous 
hair-application consists of a mixture of castor-oil and alcohol, two 
parts by measure of the former to one of the latter, the whole per- 
fumed according to taste. The circumstance should here be mentioned 
that castor-oil is the only oil admitting of this treatment ; if, for ex- 
ample, it were attempted to combine olive-oil with alcohol, the opera- 
tor would soon find he had taken trouble in vain. Between the two 
no union would ensue; and the same remark applies to every oil, with 
the exception of castor-oil. 

The hair of human beings, as well as of animals, holds sulphur in its 
composition, and retains this element obstinately. Thus, if a scrap of 
flannel a thousand times, or even ten thousand times, washed be taken 
and analysed for sulphur, this element will invariably be found. As 
will be seen hereafter, the theory of the action of a certain class of hair- 
dyes turns upon this sulphurous presence. It is a property of sulphur 
—and more especially of a certain sulphur containing gas—to turn 
several metallic combinations black. Lead is one of the metals in this 
category, and accordingly lead has formed the basis of more than one 
hair-dye. Bismuth is another of these metals, and silver another; the 
blackening function of silver salts, however, when used as hair-dyes, is 
not wholly referable to this sulphurous reaction. The practice of hair- 
bleaching and hair-dyeing will, however, receive careful and systematic 
treatment upon an early occasion. 

J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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Ir is now some five-and-twenty years since, a slight and rather 
delicate-looking girl of seventeen, I entered on my first engagement 
as drawing-teacher at the School for Clergymen’s Daughters at Cas- 
terton, and thus became one of the Company of Deserted Sisters, as 
we jocularly termed ourselves, from the often-seen initials “C. D. 8.” 
Not that we felt ourselves particularly deserted. A secluded life it 
certainly was, as regarded general society ; dull it could not be, with a 
hundred young girls around us to whom we owed very serious duties. 
So far as I can recollect now, those duties were conscientiously ful- 
filled by all the eight teachers—eight, I believe, was the number, 
besides the much-loved and respected Superintendent, Miss H—. And 
the pupils appreciated it. Being one day near two of the younger 
girls, I heard one say to the other, the remark being evidently meant 
to catch my ear, “ What a pity it is we have no teacher we can laugh 
at this half!” Ineed not add that the speaker was one of those whose 
management required some tact: she was a special favourite with one of 
the ladies (now the wife of an Indian missionary), who liked naughty 
girls the best ;—she thought they had more character than others. 
In some instances, no doubt this is true, but I have met with many 
exceptions, and still hold to my partiality for the good and easily- 
guided ones. 

I never heard a word of discontent from any of the teachers,—nor, 
I may add, from any of the girls; and had the latter felt it, it is more 
than probable that to one younger than many of themselves they 
would have confided it. From one especially I might have expected 
full confidence, namely, the girl I selected, as the custom was, to per- 
form for me some slight services, and whom I always treated as a 
friend and companion, not allowing the word “maid,” which was 
the name usually given by the other ladies. Some of the girls, 
who could not be educated for governesses, did, I believe, take places 
as maids; but as long as they were at school they were in the 
position of ladies, and I did not think it fair to give them the 
name of servants,—and that, perhaps, by those who were much in- 
ferior to them in social standing. There were seven classes, the 
seventh being the youngest. To this, as the youngest teacher, I 
was appointed, to take the general superintendence and to give the 
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Bible lesson; other lessons were given by the other teachers accord- 
ing to their acquirements. We took it in turn to be “teachers of the 
week ;” that was, two ladies were to be in the two school-rooms a little 
before the children (seven o’clock, I think, was the hour), and to en- 
force order and silence whilst they were taking their seats; when all 
were ready, the other teachers came in. The same thing had to be 
done at meals and evening prayers, the dining-room teacher having the 
whole number to attend to with regard to the former, and the school- 
room one to the latter. This of course required considerable quickness 
of attention and power of command; if a warning was unattended to, 
and a second admonition disregarded, the offender’s name was marked 
in the teacher’s little book, in which every girl’s name was down, with 
small blank squares opposite to it. The remarks were transferred to a 
large book belonging to the Superintendent, and were read aloud at 
the close of the week: ‘‘So-and-so reported three, four, five times for 
talking, insubordination,” &c. Generally these were followed by the 
words, “ expresses sorrow ;” the little culprits used to come before the 
week was out to the lady who had reported them and apologise. The 
punishments were not heavy, and consisted chiefly in writing repeat- 
edly, perhaps forty times, “I am to try to be obedient,” “I am to 
be silent when taking my seat,” “I am to be more tidy for the future.” 
These writings of course curtailed the play-hours; these, as well as the 
lesson-times, were about the same as in most schools. The Bible-lesson 
was, I think, three-quarters of an hour,—partly repetition, and partly 
reading, with questions and explanations; then followed prayers and 
breakfast. At nine the general business of the school began, and con- 
tinued till twelve, at which time we walked; the teachers of the week 
going with the girls, while the others could walk or not as they liked, 
The country around Casterton is very beautiful, and the lovely grounds 
of the Hall were always open to the teachers, who had also another 
free hour in the week during lesson-time, and of course the evenings. 
Dinner at one; and then lessons again until five, when tea came, and 
was followed, after an interval, by some preparatory work for the next 
day. There was not for the younger ones much learning by heart, 
and they were taught in so amusing a manner that I used to say it 
was like going from one game of play to another. Perhaps I had a 
better opportunity of seeing this than the other teachers, as my mind 
was less occupied; and as I walked from one end of the drawing-class 
to the other, I could both see and hear what was taking place at the 
next table, which was where the sixth and seventh classes “most did 
congregate.” 

My own position was not the best adapted for a still growing girl, 
standing or leaning over a desk (still standing) for five hours a day; 
during one hour of five days in the week I took some other lesson, and 
one day I had my “free hour.” This continual standing told upon 
me, and produced a weakness in one leg, for which I had medical 
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assistance ; and when I left, at the end of seven months, I was so weak 
that the journey from Casterton to Ambleside (twenty miles) quite 
knocked me up. 

A pleasant journey still it was, performed in the well-cushioned 
covered van of the establishment, under the guidance of the respect- 
able factotum “ John,” whose agricultural propensities would not allow 
him to admire the fine, bold, but certainly rather unproductive coun- 
try through which we passed; and when my admiration could not be 
restrained, he very coldly assented, adding, “It is verra bleak too, 
Miss ;” and “It’s na so verra good for the kyes.” Doubtless it was 
looking bleak, for the snow lay on the ground on an early Ash-Wed- 
nesday. But at what time of the year is not the lake scenery interest- 
ing, if not beautiful? Perhaps, also, the change from arduous duties 
to the leisure of a friend’s house might have cast a roseate hue over 
the route. Certainly the rest, and more generous living, soon pro- 
duced a good effect on my health. Not, however, that I had ever had 
occasion to complain of the living at Casterton; plain, of course, it 
was, but good and abundant, and the girls were the picture of health. 
It really strikes one as curious that a child kept chiefly on potatoes 
at home, as Charlotte Bronté was, should have found fault with the 
food at Cowan Bridge ; for, although this was before my time, I 
cannot suppose that, under the direction of the large-hearted founder 
of the institution, things would ever have been on so parsimonious a 
scale as she describes. The elder girls were especially satisfied with 
their lot. One, who had a sister in the Brighton School, used to draw 
a lively comparison between the two establishments, greatly favourable 
to the Casterton school. 

Elder and younger girls were much attached to Mr. Wilson, and 
used to allude to his name of Carus as expressing a general feeling in 
regard to him. It was pleasant to see the bright looks with which he 
was welcomed ; any sternness which might be seen in his manner was 
so evidently assumed, that my impression of his face is rather that of 
restrained fun. I remember one day Miss H—, after repeated efforts 
to keep the beautiful grass terrace free from the depredations of the 
juveniles, requested Mr. Wilson to speak to them. He went to the 
play-ground and called out in his powerful, sonorous voice, “Sixth and 
seventh classes, come here!” All followed him wonderingly. “Look 
there!” he exclaimed, pointing to the unsightly muddy path which 
their little feet had made on the smooth grass; and then, unable any 
longer to retain his gravity, he burst out a-laughing, which laughter 
of course was echoed by the young delinquents, as they rushed back 
to the play-ground. 

I leave it to be imagined whether a man of this nature would be 
likely to reproach with their position the poor children to whom he 
devoted so much of his thought, time, and money. Equally incapable 
of so ungenerous an action were his gentle wife and daughters. A lady 
of the old school in politeness was dear Mrs. Wilson ; if perchance, on 
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coming to the school, she met one of the teachers unexpectedly, so as 
not to have time to remove her glove, she would apologise for it, ask- 
ing in the kindest way after our health. Dressed herself as plainly as 
possible, her daughters, then grown-up, were nearly as economical— 
the gayest thing I remember to have seen on them out of doors was 
a dark merino, with coloured embroidered spots. So well was Mrs. 
W.’s love for simple attire known, that within the last two or three 
years of her life I heard a lady say who was going to visit her, “I 
always take the oldest things I have to Mrs. Wilson’s.” They were a 
simple-minded and most affectionate family: a great treat, indeed, it 
was for the teachers to go, as they did two together, to spend two days 
at the Hall, at Christmas—more were not asked on account of the 
state of mental health of Mr. Wilson’s venerable father; this used to 
be made the subject of a short petition, introduced into the “ Prayer 
for all Sorts and Conditions of Men”—* At evening time let there be 
light,” his loving son would say—and “it was so.” Also in the even- 
ing of her days it was my privilege again to meet Mrs. Wilson; so 
much reduced by illness as to be confined almost entirely to the sofa, 
and so deaf as to be obliged to use a speaking trumpet, she yet had a 
heart full of love for anyone connected, however remotely, with the 
dear object of her solicitude—the Casterton school. “Is it possible 
it is dear ?” she exclaimed, holding out her arms to embrace me. 
My visits were always welcome: every plan, every poem of mine, was 
interesting to her. My pupils had a reflective interest in her eyes, and 
must be introduced to her. And so occasionally, from that time till 
her death, I corresponded with her, and have many of her sweet affec- 
tionate notes as a mournful treasure now. During this time it 
was that she sent me a copy of a Review of Charlotte Bronté’s Life, 
which, I suppose, she had had printed on a separate paper for distri- 
bution amongst friends. A note at the end says, “The substance of 
this Review, in the shape of a letter, has appeared in the Times, Morn- 
ing Herald, Daily News, Record, and other papers.” Amongst other 
passages, this Review contains the following: “We are in a position 
to state, that, when Jane Eyre came out, many old pupils and 
teachers, who were at Cowan Bridge when Miss Bronté was there, 
wrote to Mr. Wilson’s family denying and grieving over her state- 
ments as to ‘bad diet and treatment,’ &c.; and the lady who was the 
superintendent of that institution in 1824 (whose husband now heads 
a college in America) wrote, in 1855, a long and complete answer to 
all the assertions in Jane Eyre, and her able letter appeared in 
a Review. We wish we could have inserted all this important letter, 
but we have only space for the following extract. She says: ‘The 
columns of the leading papers have been for some time past much 
occupied with obituary notices of the late Miss Bronté, and many con- 
veying the impression that her treatment at the Clergy Daughters’ 
School, when at Cowan Bridge, was of a character not only to affect 
her health, but to darken her prospects in after life. Now, as I have 
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it in my power entirely to refute these charges, I should consider 
myself guilty in a measure concerning them, did I not make known 
to the world the truth of the case, and thereby exonerate an excellent 
and eminently useful clergyman from the imputations cast on him in 
Jane Eyre, as well as to vindicate an institution which has been to 
the poverty-stricken clergy a blessing of inestimable value.’ She then 
goes on to say, ‘In July 1824, the Rev. Mr. Bronté arrived at Cowan 
Bridge with two of his daughters, Maria and Elizabeth. The children 
were so delicate that there were doubts whether they could be admitted 
into the school. They were received, and went on so well that their 
father brought, in September, two more, Charlotte and Emily. During 
both these visits Mr. Bronté stayed at the school, sat at the table with 
the pupils, and saw the whole routine of the establishment. The little 
Brontés all inherited consumption from their mother, and were taken 
home; none of them, as has been stated, had any attack of fever, or 
died at the school. I can truly say that none of the pupils were denied 
a sufficient quantity of good food; they were never limited; meat, vege- 
tables, and puddings daily in abundance: any statement to the con- 
trary is most false. Charlotte was a bright, clever, happy little girl, 
never in disgrace,—in size remarkably diminutive ; and if, as has been 
asserted, she never grew an inch after leaving the school, she must 
have been a literal dwarf. ... Let us hope that in caricaturing an 
institution which has been such a blessing to the daughters of her 
own church, she had no injurious motives, but—misled by a vivid 
imagination, and a dim recollection of thirty years, when she was but 
a child—she published in an unguarded moment, unmindful of the con- 
sequences, mis-statements the tendency of which has been to calum- 
niate a most excellent institution, and to bring disgrace on religion. 
When it is known that I have been absent twelve years from my 
native land, and ten years previously had withdrawn, from conscien- 
tious motives, from the Church of England, I think I need not fear 
being considered a partisan; my only object is to do justice, and to 
state to the public things as they have been and are.’” The Review 
proceeds, “The whole of this letter Mrs. Gaskell must have seen, as 
she quotes one sentence out of it word for word, but has carefully 
suppressed all in it that bears so favourably on the school. She allows 
‘it is a subject she approaches with the greatest difficulty; and, ad- 
mitting an improvement in the school, seems greatly puzzled how to 
do this, and yet defend her friend’s assertions in Jane Eyre. With 
the above we would take the testimony of hundreds of pupils, who, 
with their parents, have gratefully acknowledged the advantages they 
received at these institutions, rather than the account of one, however 
talented, who when but a child of nine left the establishment, and 
has so ungenerously cast an odium upon him who first planned such a 
help to our poorer clergy. We read further in the Lie, that Mr. 
Bronté was an austere and peculiar man, denying his children animal 
VOL, V. R 
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food, &c., and that they were all naturally very delicate. It is hardly 
fair then to trace, as is done, all Miss Bronté’s after-sufferings to 
Cowan Bridge. The statement too is false, that ‘fever decimated 
the pupils yearly;’ there have been but two attacks since the schools 
were established, which only carried off six pupils. Mrs. Gaskell says 
that Miss Bronté often regretted her remarks in Jane Eyre about the 
school, as she never thought it would have been so identified. Why, 
then, should Mrs. Gaskell have continued them in the Life? Would it 
not have been fairer to have given a fuller and more favomable account 
of the schools ?—for in her visit to Cowan Bridge, so close to Casterton, 
she most probably would have visited them and witnessed their flourish- 
ing condition under the able management of a committee, during Mr. 
Wilson’s long absence from ill health.” 

Thus far the Review. During the time just spoken of, Mrs. Wil- 
son offered me the post of Superintendent, which I declined, con- 
sidering myself too young for responsibilities so heavy. My con- 
nection with Casterton has now ceased, and my correspondence 
with the family of the Wilsons closed with the kind presentation 
by the Rev. C. C. Wilson of a copy of the Memoir of his revered 
father. I am, therefore, entirely unbiassed in thus writing in de- 
fence of the school; my only wish being, like that of Mrs. , to 
do justice. Prejudiced against Miss Bronté by the reviews of Jane 
Eyre I certainly was; and, strange as it may seem to my readers, 
I had refused to read either her life or her works until a year or two 
ago; then, chiefly with a view to writing on the subject, in order to 
judge more accurately, I read Jane Eyre. Like most people, I was 
fascinated by it,—perhaps, as a governess, more so than many others, 
perhaps still more by points of close resemblance to things in my own 
experience. I think the book not worthy of the strong reprobation it 
has met with as regards its moral tendency: the example of female 
virtue in one loving as Jane Eyre loved is worthy of sincere ad- 
miration, and in my opinion much more calculated to do good, 
as well as far more agreeable to dwell upon, than many books which 
serious-minded people allow their young daughters to read. It is 
seldom I read novels of any kind, or I could probably bring for- 
ward numerous contrasts. What I have said will, perhaps, still 
further exonerate me from the charge of partiality. If it be asked, 
Why now revive this controversy? I would reply, because the school at 
Casterton continues to exist, and Jane Eyre continues to be read, 
whilst the ephemeral publications in which the vindication appeared 
have been long forgotten. It seems to me that it would be but fair 
to print with each edition of the novel the passage from the Review 
which I have quoted above; but if this should not be done, I shall be 
thankful if, through the pages of this Magazine, what I have said should 
be the means of setting the matter in its true light. 

F. A. GARLAND. 
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[The following extracts, from a private letter, written in answer to an inquiry 
made by us on the controverted subject of the above sketch, deserve, we think, to 
be placed on record.—Ep, BELGRAVIA. . 


“ T think that we may refer to the old precedent of the gold and silver 
shield, and say that each writer is right from her own point of view. My 
experience of the ‘ C. D. 8.’ at Cowan Bridge is two years later than that of 
‘ Jane Eyre,’ and began in 1827. I have a feeling of the strongest respect 
and gratitude towards my old school, both for the principles instilled, and 
for the thorough conscientious teaching which we received in all branches of 
our education. The food was abundant, good, and well-prepared. But 
there were traditions of things having been very differently managed under 
former superintendence and service ; and to that time ‘Jane Eyre’s’ ex- 
periences, coloured by her vivid imagination, may refer. Numerous as we 
were, a somewhat Spartan discipline was perhaps necessary, and a Spartan 
tone was cultivated by the girls themselves. Any tendency to ‘softness,’ 
in the north-country depreciatory phrase, was avoided by us. Girls would 
protest that they were well, and faint as the words were uttered. To young 
delicate children, peculiarly reared and peculiarly constituted, as ‘ Jane’ and 
her sisters were—and I may say to any invalids—the ‘C. D. 8.’ was scarcely 
fitted. The general feeling towards Mr. Carus Wilson was one of the deepest 
reverence—I may say, of a more unquestioning and implicit reverence than 
might have been expected in so very Protestant a school. His colossal stature 
doubtless told in the impression he effected amongst us All justice, 
by showing the other side of the shield, is due to a school which has bene- 
fited so many hundreds directly, and through them so many more.” ] 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 


EXPLANATION.—The story of “Birds of Prey” having grown upon the Author, as 
intimated in page 459, vol. iii. of this Magazine, it was found impossible to 
adhere to the original design for that Tale, and to complete it within the limits 
assigned for a novel in the pages of BELGRAVIA. Under these circumstances 
Miss Braddon took the only course which appeared open when the agreed limits 
were reached, and she then announced the intention of writing the further his- 
tory of Charlotte Halliday under the distinctive title of “Charlotte’s Inherit- 
ance.” It was thought, at the time, that the wishes of readers of BELGRAVIA 
would be best consulted by producing an entirely new Story, with fresh scenes, 
fresh characters, plot, and incidents, instead of continuing the development of 
“Birds of Prey.” Accordingly, an entirely original Novel, ‘ Dead-Sea Fruit,” 
was introduced to fill the space which would otherwise have been available for 
‘‘ Charlotte’s Inheritance,” and another new Novel, previously arranged for, was 
simultaneously announced, and commenced shortly afterwards. Considerable 
disappointment has been felt, however, at the course pursued,—not without 
much thought and a due consideration for the interests of readers,—and it is 
now found that many subscribers claim “ Charlotte’s Inheritance” as a portion 
of “ Birds of Prey,” and they ask for its publication in BELGRAVIA. To com- 
ply with this request will entail both loss and embarrassment upon the Pro- 
prietor and the Conductor, by necessitating an important addition to the already 
liberal allowance of paper and print hitherto given as the Monthly Part of 
BELGRAVIA, But as the satisfaction of the greater number must always be 
the Editor’s object, the disadvantages referred to will not deter her from yield- 
ing a cheerful assent to the demand. Therefore, in the present issue of BEL- 
GRAVIA the novel of “ Charlotte’s Inheritance” is commenced, and thirty-two 
pages extra are provided for its accommodation. At the same time, all the 
characteristics which have won for BELGRAVIA its recognition as “the best 
Shilling Magazine that England possesses” are preserved in their fullest integ- 
rity. The BELG RAVIA thus affords the greatest quantity of printed matter ever 
offered in any Monthly Magazine, however high its price ; and it is hoped that 
the quality of its literature will sustain the critical opinion—“ Briskest of all 
the Magazines is BELGRAVIA.” 


Book the First. 
DE PROFUNDIS. 


CHAPTER I. LENOBLE OF BEAUBOCAGE. 


In the days when the Bourbon reigned over Gaul, before the “simple, 
sensuous, passionate” verse of Alfred de Musset had succeeded the 
débonnaire Muse of Béranger in the affections of young France,—in 
days when the site of the Trocadero was a remote and undiscovered 
country, and the word “ exposition” unknown in the Academic dic- 
tionary, and the Gallic Augustus destined to rebuild the city yet an 
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exile,—a young law-student boarded, in common with other students, 
in a big dreary-looking house at the corner of the Rue Grande-Mademoi- 
selle, abutting on the Place Lauzun, and within some ten minutes’ walk 
of the Luxembourg. It was a very dingy quarter, though noble gentle- 
men and lovely ladies had once occupied the great ghastly mansions, 
and disported themselves in the gruesome gardens. But the young 
students were in nowise oppressed by the ghastliness of their abode. 
They sang their Béranger, and they pledged each other in cheap Bor- 
deaux, and clinked their glasses noisily in their boisterous good-fellow- 
ship, and ate the messes compounded for them in a darksome cupboard, 
known as the kitchen, by old Nanon the cook, purblind, stone-deaf, 
and all but imbecile, and popularly supposed to be the venerable mother 
of Madame Magnotte. The youngsters grumbled to each other about 
the messes when they were unusually mysterious ; and it must be owned 
that there were vol-au-venis and fricandeauz consumed in that establish- 
ment which were awful and wonderful in their nature; but they ven- 
tured on no complaint to the mistress of the mansion. She was a grim 
and terrible personage. Her terms were low, and she treated her 
boarders de haute en bas. If they were not content with her viands, 
they might go and find more agreeable viands elsewhere. 

Madame Magnotte was altogether mysterious and inscrutable. 
Some people said that she was a countess, and that the wealth and 
lands of her family had been confiscated by the committee of public 
unsafety in ’93. Others declared that she had been a popular actress 
in a small theatre in the days of Napoleon. She was tall and thin,— 
nay, of an exceptional leanness,—and her complexion was of a more 
agreeable yellow than the butter that appeared on her hospitable board ; 
but she had flashing black eyes, and a certain stateliness of gait and 
grandeur of manner that impressed those young Bohemians, her 
boarders, with a kind of awe. They talked of her as the “ countess,” 
and by that name she was known to all inmates of the mansion; but 
in all their dealings with her they treated her with unfailing respect. 

One of the quietest among the young men who enjoyed the privi- 
leges of Madame Magnotte’s abode was a certain Gustave Lenoble, a 
law-student, the only son of a very excellent couple who lived on their 
own estate, near an obscure village in Normandy. The estate was of 
the smallest: a dilapidated old house, known in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood as ‘ the Chateau,” and very dear to those who resided therein ; 
a garden, in which everything seemed to have run to seed; and about 
forty acres of the poorest land in Normandy. These possessions con- 
stituted the patrimonial estate of Francois Lenoble, propriétaire, of 
Beaubocage, near Vevinord, in the Department of Eure. 

The people amongst whom the good man lived his simple life, called 
him M. Lenoble de Beaubocage, but he did not insist upon this distinc- 
tion ; and on sending out his only son to begin the battle of life in the 
great world of Paris, he recommended the young man to call himself 
Lenoble, tout court. 
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The young man had never cherished any other design. He was of 
all creatures the least presuming or pretentious. The father was Le- 
gitimist to the very marrow; the son half Buonapartist, half republican. 
The father and son had quarrelled about these differences of opinion 
sometimes in a pleasantly disputations manner; but no political dis- 
agreement could lessen the love between these two. Gustave loved his 
parents as only a Frenchman can venture to love his father and mother, 
—with a devotion for the gentleman that bordered on enthusiasm, with 
a fond reverence for the lady that was the very essence of chivalry. 
There was a sister, who regarded her brother Gustave as the embodi- 
ment of all that is perfect in youthful mankind; and there were a 
couple of old house-servants, a very stupid clumsy lad in the stables, 
and half-a-dozen old mongrel dogs, born and bred on the premises, who 
seemed to share the young lady’s opinions. 

There was not a little discussion upon the subject of Gustave Le- 
noble’s future career; and it was not without difficulty that the father 
could be persuaded to approve the choice of a profession which the 
young man had made. The seigneur of Beaubocage cherished an ex- 
aggerated pride of race little suspected by those who saw his simple 
life, and were pleased by his kindly unaffected manners. The house of 
Lenoble, at some remote and almost mythical period of history, had 
distinguished itself in divers ways; and those bygone grandeurs, vague 
and shadowy in the minds of all others, seemed very real to Monsieur 
Lenoble. He assured his son that no Lenoble had ever been a lawyer. 
They had been always lords of the soil, living on their own lands, which 
had once stretched wide and far in that Norman province ; a fact proved 
by certain maps in M. Lenoble’s possession, the paper whereof was worn 
and yellow with age. They had stooped to no profession save that of 
arms. One seigneur of Beaubocage had fought under Bayard himself; 
another had fallen at Pavia, on that great day when all was lost hormis 
Phonneur ; another had followed the white plume of the Bernais ; another 
—but was there any need to tell of the glories of that house upon which 
Gustave was so eager to inflict the disgrace of a learned profession ? 

Thus argued the father; but the mother had spent her girlhood 
amidst the clamour of the Buonapartist campaigns, and the thought of 
war was very terrible to her. The memory of the retreat from Russia 
was not yet twenty years old. There were men alive to tell the story, 
to depict those days and nights of horror, that mighty march of death. 
It was she and her daughter Cydalise who had helped to persuade 
Gustave that he was born to distinguish himself in the law. They 
wanted him to study in Paris,—the young man himself had a wild 
desire to enjoy the delights of that wondrous capital,—and to return in 
a few years to set up for himself as avocat at the town of Vevinord, some 
half-dozen leagues from the patrimonial estate. He was created to 
plead for the innocent, to denounce the guilty, to be grand and brave 
and fiery-hot with enthusiasm in defence of virtuous peasants charged 
unjustly with the stealing of sheep, or firing of corn-ricks. It never 
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struck these simple souls that he might sometimes be called upon to 
defend the guilty, or to denounce the innocent. 

It was all settled at last. Gustave was to go to Paris, and enter 
himself as a student of law. There were plenty of boarding-houses in 
the neighbourhood of the Ecole de Droit, where a young man might find 
a home; and to one of these Gustave was recommended by a friend of 
his family. It was the Pension Magnotte to which they had sent him, 
the big dreary house, entre cour et jardin, which had once been so grand 
and noble. A printer now occupied the lower chambers, and a hand 
painted on the wall pointed to the Pension Magnotte, au premier. Tirez 
le cordon, 8.v.p. 

Gustave was twenty-one years of age when he came to Paris; tall, 
stalwart, broad of shoulders and deep of chest, with a fair frank face, 
an auburn moustache, candid, kind blue eyes—a physiognomy rather 
Saxon than Celtic. He was a man who made friends quickly, and was 
soon at home among the students, roaring their favourite songs, and 
dancing their favourite dances at the dancing-places of that day, join- 
ing with a pleasant heartiness in all their innocent dissipations. For 
guilty dissipation the young provincial had no taste. Did he not carry 
the images of two kind and pure women about with him, wherever he 
went, like two attendant angels ever protecting his steps; and could 
he leave them sorrowing on thresholds ‘hey could not pass? Ah, no! 
He was loud and boisterous and wild of spirits in those early days, but 
incapable of meanness or vice. 

‘Tt is a brave heart,’’ Madame Magnotte said of him, “ though for 
the breaking of glasses a scourge—wn fléau.” 

The ladies of the Pension Magnotte were for the most part of ma- 
ture age and unattractive appearance—two or three lonely spinsters, 
eking out their pitiful little incomes as best they might, by the surrep- 
titious sale of delieate embroideries, confectioned in their dismal lei- 
sure; and a fat elderly widow, popularly supposed to be enormously 
rich, but of miserly propensities. “It is the widow of Harpagon him- 
self,” Madame Magnotte told her gossips—an old woman with two 
furiously ugly daughters, who for the last fifteen years had lived a 
nomadic life in divers boarding-houses, fondly clinging to the hope that, 
amongst so many strange bachelors, husbands for these two solitary 
ones must at last be found. 

These, with a pale young lady who gave music-lessons in the quar- 
ter, were all the feminine inmates of the mansion; and amongst these 
Gustave Lenoble was chief favourite. His tender courtesy for these 
lonely women seemed in some manner an evidence of that good old 
blood whereof the young man’s father boasted. Francis the First, who 
listened with bent knee and bare head to his mother’s discourse, was 
not more reverential to that noble Savoyarde than was Gustave to the 
shabby-genteel maiden ladies of the Pension Magnotte. In truth, this 
young man had a heart pitiful and tender as the heart of woman. To 
be unfortunate was to possess a sure claim upon his pity and regard ; 
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to be poor and friendless was the best appeal to his kindness. He spent 
his evenings sometimes in the great dreary desert of a salon, and lis- 
tened respectfully while Mademoiselle Servin, the young music-teacher, 
played dismal sonatas of Gluck or Grétry on a cracked old piano that 
had been one of the earliest made of those instruments, and was now 
attenuated and feeble as the very ghost of music. He listened to 
Madame Magnotte’s stories of departed splendour. To him she opened 
her heart as she never had opened it to those other young men. 

“They mock themselves of everything—even the religion!” she 
exclaimed with horror. ‘They are Diderots and Holbachs in the bud, 
less the talent. But you do not come of that gutter in which they were 
born. You are of the old blood of France, M. Lenoble, and I can-trust 
myself to you as I cannot to them. I, who speak to you,—I, too, come 
of a good old race, and there is sympathy between we others.” 

And then, after babbling to him of her lost station, the lady would 
entertain him with some dainty little supper with which she was wont 
to indulge herself and her lady boarders, when the students—who were 
treated something after the manner of schoolboys—were out of doors. 

For four years the law-student had enjoyed his Parisian life,—not 
altogether idle, but not altogether industrious,—amusing himself a 
great deal, and learning very little; moderate in his expenditure, when 
compared with his fellow-students, but no small drain upon the funds 
of the little family at home. In sooth, this good old Norman family 
had in a pecuniary sense sunk very low. There was real poverty in 
the tumble-down house at Beaubocage, though it was poverty that wore 
a cheerful face, and took things pleasantly. A very humble English 
farmer would have despised the income which supported M. Lenoble’s 
household ; and it was only the economy and skill of the matron and 
her daughter which sustained the dignity of the small establishment. 

There was one great hope cherished alike by ¢he proud simple- 
minded old father, the fond mother, the devoted sister, and that was 
the hope in the grand things to be done, in the dim future, by Gus- 
tave, the son, the heir, the pole-star of the household. 

Out of poverty, out of obscurity, into the broad light of honour 
and riches, was the house of Lenoble to be lifted by this young law- 
student. On the broad shoulders of this modern Atlas the Lenoble 
world was to be sustained. To him they looked, of him they thought, 
in the long dreary winter evenings during which the mother nodded 
over her knitting, the father slept in his capacious easy-chair, the sister 
toiled at her needlework by her little table of palissandre. 

He had paid them more than one visit during his two years of study, 
bringing with him life and light and gladness, as it seemed to the two 
women who adored him ; and now, in the winter of 1828, they expected 
another visit. He was to be with them on the first day of the new year. 
He was to stay with them till his mother’s féte—the 17th of January. 

The father looked to this special visit with an unusual anxiety. 
The mother too was more than ever anxious. The sister, if she who 
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loved her brother with a somewhat morbid intensity could be more 
anxious than usual, was more so now. A dreadful plot, a dire con- 
spiracy, of which Gustave was to be the subject and victim, had been 
concocted beneath that innocent-seeming roof. Father, mother, and 
sister, seated round the family hearth, fatal as some domestic Parce, 
had hatched their horrid scheme, while the helpless lad amused himself 
yonder in the great city, happily unconscious of the web that was being 
woven to enmesh him. 

The cord which monsieur unwound, the mesh which madame held, 
the needle which dexterous mademoiselle wielded, were employed in the 
fabrication of a matrimonial net. These unsophisticated conspirators 
were bent upon bringing about the marriage of their victim, a marriage 
which should at once elevate and enrich the Lenobles of Beaubocage, in 
the person of Gustave. 

Francois Lenoble’s best friend and nearest neighbour was a certain 
Baron Frehlter, of Germanic origin, but for some generations past 
naturalised to the Gallic soil. The Baron was proprietor of an estate 
which could show ten acres for one of the lands of Beaubocage. The 
Baron boasted a family tree which derived its root from a ramification 
of the Hohenzollern pedigree; but, less proud and more prudent than 
the Lenobles, the Frehlters had not scorned to intermingle their Prus- 
sian blue blood with less pure streams of commercial France. The 
épicier element had prevailed in the fair brides of the house of Frehlter 
for the last three or four generations, and the house of Frehlter had 
considerably enriched itself by this sacrifice of its family pride. 

The present Baron had married a lady ten years his senior, the 
widow ofa Rouen merchant, alike wealthy and pious, but famous rather 
for these attributes than for any personal charm. One only child, a 
girl, had blessed this union. She was now a young person of something 
under twenty years of age, newly emerged from her convent, and pining 
for some share in the gaieties and delights of a worldly paradise, which 
had already been opened to many of her schoolfellows. 

Mademoiselle Frehlter’s companions had, for the most part, left 
school to be married. She had heard of the corbeille, the wedding-dress, 
the wedding festivities, and occasionally a word or two about that 
secondary consideration, the bridegroom. The young lady was there- 
fore somewhat inclined to take it ill of her father that he had not se- 
cured for her the éclat of an early marriage. Her departure from the 
convent of the Sacré Coeur, at Vevinord, was flat and tame to an ex- 
treme degree. The future lay before her, a dreary desert of home-life, 
to be spent with a father who gorged himself daily at a greasy and 
savoury banquet, and who slept away the greater part of his existence ; 
and with a mother who divided her affections between a disagreeable 
poodle and a still more disagreeable priest—a priest who took upon him- 
self to lecture the demoiselle Frehlter on the smallest provocation. 

The chiiteau of the Frehlters was a very grand abode as compared 
to the tumble-down house of Beaubocage ; but it was cold and stony to 
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a depressing degree, and the furniture must have been shabby in the 
days of the Fronde. Faithful old servants kept the mansion in a state 
of spotless purity, and ruled the Baron and his wife with a rod of iron. 
Mademoiselle execrated these devoted retainers, and would have wel- 
comed the sauciest of modern domestics who would have released her 
from the bondage of these servants of the old school. 

Mademoiselle had been at home a year—a year of discontent and ill- 
humour. She had quarrelled with her father, because he would not 
take her to Paris; with her mother, because she would not give her 
more new gowns and bonnets and feathers and furbelows; with the 
priest, with the poodle, with the autocracy below stairs, with everybody 
and everything. So at last the Baron decided that mademoiselle should 
marry, whereby he might be rid of her, and of her complaints, vagaries, 
ill-tempers, and general dissatisfaction. 

Having once made up his mind as to the wisdom of a matrimonial 
arrangement, Baron Frehlter was not slow to fix upon a bridegroom. 
He was a very rich man, and Madelon was his only child, and he was 
furthermore a very lazy man; s0, instead of looking far afield for a 
wealthy or distinguished suitor for his daughter, he was inclined to 
take the first that came to hand. It is possible that the Baron, who 
was of a somewhat cynical turn of mind, may have cherished no very 
exalted idea of his daughter’s attractions, either personal or mental. 
However this might be, it is certain that when the demoiselle had ill- 
treated the poodle, and insulted the priest, and quarrelled with the 
cook—that high-priestess of the kitchen who alone, in all Normandy, 
could concoct those messes which the Baron loved—the master of 
Cétenoir decided on marrying his heiress out of hand. 

He communicated this design to his old crony, Francois Lenoble, 
one day when the Beaubocage family dined at Chiteau Cdtenoir. 

“T think of marrying my daughter,” he said to his friend, when the 
ladies were safely out of hearing at the other end of the long dreary 
salon. ‘“ Now, thy son Gustave is a fine fellow—brave, handsome, and 
of a good race. It is true he is not as rich as Madelon will be by and 
by; but I am no huckster, to sell my daughter to the best bidder” 
(“and I doubt if there would be many bidders for her, if I were so 
inclined,” thought the Baron, in parenthesis),—“ and if thy son should 
take a fancy to her, and she to him, it would please me well enough, 
friend Francois.” 

Friend Francois pricked up his ears, and in his old eyes flickered a 
feeble light. Cdédtenoir and Beaubocage united in the person of his son 
Gustave! Lenoble of Beaubocage and Cétenoir—Lenoble of Cétenoir 
and Beaubocage! So splendid a vision had never shone before his eyes 
in all the dreams that he had dreamed about the only son, of whom he 
was so proud. He could not have shaped to himself so bold a project 
as the union of those two estates. And here was the Baron offering it 
to him, with his snuff-box, en passant. 

“It would be a great marriage,” he said, “a very great marriage, 
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For Gustave I can answer without hesitation. He could not but be 
charmed by such a union—so amiable a bride would enchant him.” 

He looked down the room to the spot where Madelon and Cydalise 
were standing, side by side, admiring Madame Frehlter’s poodle. 
Madelon could afford to be civil to the poodle before company. The 
contrast between the two girls was sufficiently striking. Cydalise was 
fair and bright-looking—Mademoiselle Frehlter was square and un- 
gainly of figure, swarthy of complexion, dark of brow. 

*‘ He could not but be charmed,” repeated the old man, with feeble 
gallantry. 

He was thinking of the joining together of Beaubocage and Cétenoir; 
and it seemed a very small thing to him that such a union of estates 
would involve the joining of a man and woman, who were to hold to 
each other and love each other until death should part them. 

“Tt shall be no marriage of convenience,” said the Baron, in a 
generous spirit ; “my daughter is somewhat ill-tem—that is to say, my 
daughter finds her life somewhat dull with her old father and mother, 
and I think she might be happier in the society of a husband. I like 
your son; and my wife, too, likes him better than any other young man 
of our acquaintance. Madelon has seen a good deal of him when she 
has been home from the convent in her holidays, and I have reason to 
think she does not dislike him. If he likes her and she likes him, and 
the idea is pleasing to you and madame, we will make a match of it. 
If not, let it pass; we will say no more.” 

Again the seigneur of Beaubocage assured his friend that Gustave 
would be enchanted with the proposal; and again it was of Cétenoir 
that he thought, and not of the heart or the inclinations of his son. 

This conversation took place late in autumn, and at the new year 
Gustave was to come. Nothing was to be said to him about his 
intended wife until he arrived ; that was a point upon which the Baron 
insisted. 

“The young man may have fallen in love with some fine young 
person in Paris,” he said ; “and in that case we will say nothing to him 
of Madelon. But if we find him with the heart free, and inclined to 
take to my daughter, we may give him encouragement.” 

This was solemnly agreed between the two fathers. Nor was Made- 
moiselle Frehlter to be told of the matrimonial scheme until it ripened. 
But after this dinner at Cétenoir the household at Beaubocage talked 
of little else than of the union of the two families. What grandeur, 
what wealth, what happiness! Gustave the lord of Cdtenoir! Poor 
Cydalise had never seen a finer mansion than the old chiteau, with its 
sugar-loaf towers and stone terraces, and winding stairs, and tiny in- 
convenient turret-chambers, and long dreary salon and salle-d-manger. 
She could picture to herself nothing more splendid. For Gustave to be 
offered the future possession of Cétenoir was as if he were suddenly to 
be offered the succession to a kingdom. She could not bring herself to 
consider that Madelon was neither agreeable nor attractive, and that, 
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after all, the wife must count for something in every marriage contract. 
She could see nothing, she could think of nothing bat Cétenoir. The 
glory and grandeur of that estate absorbed every other consideration. 

No one of those three conspirators feared any opposition on the part 
of their victim. It was just possible that Gustave might have fallen in 
love with some Parisian damsel, though his letters gave no hint of any 
such calamity. But if such a misfortune had happened, he would, of 
course, fall out of love again; return the damsel her troth and obtain 
the return of his own, and straightway offer the second-hand commodity 
to Mademoiselle Frehlter. 

The object of all these cares and hopes and dreams arrived at last, 
full of life and spirits, with plenty to tell about Paris in general, and 
very little to tell about himself in particular. The women questioned 
him unmercifully. They insisted on a graphic description of every 
female inmate of the boarding-house, and would scarcely believe that 
all except the little music-mistress were elderly and unattractive. Of 
the music-mistress herself they were inclined to be very suspicious, and 
were not altogether reassured by Gustave’s assertion that she was neither 
pretty nor fascinating. 

‘“‘ She is a dear, good, industrious little thing,” he said, “and works 
harder than I do. But she is no miracle of beauty; and her life is so 
dreary that I often wonder she does not go into a convent. It would 
be gayer and pleasanter for her than to live with those old women at 
the Pension Magnotte.” 

“T suppose there are many beautiful women in Paris ?” said Cydalise, 
bent upon knowing the worst. 

“Well, I daresay there are,’’ Gustave answered frankly; “ but we 
students don’t see much of them in our quarter. One sees a pretty 
little milliner’s-girl now and then, or a washerwoman. In short, there 
are a good many grisettes in our part of the world,’”’ added the young 
man, blushing, but for no sin of his own. “We get a glimpse ofa 
handsome woman sometimes, rattling past in her carriage ; but in Paris 
handsome women do not go on foot. I have seen prettier girls at 
Vevinord than in Paris.” 

Cydalise was enchanted with this confession. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, “our Normandy is the place for pretty girls. 
Madelon Frehlter, for example, is not she a very—amiable girl ?” 

‘“‘T daresay she’s amiable enough,” answered Gustave ; “ but if there 
were no prettier girls than Mademoiselle Frehlter in this part of the 
world, we should have no cause to boast. But there are prettier girls, 
Cydalise, and thou art thyself one of them.” 

After this speech the young man bestowed upon his sister a resound- 
ing kiss. Yes; it was clear that he was heart-whole. These noisy, 
boisterous good spirits were not characteristic of a lover. Even inno- 
cent Cydalise knew that to be jin love was to be miserable. 

From this time mother and sister tormented their victim with the 
merits and charms of his predestined bride. Madelon on the piano was 
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miraculous ; Madelon’s little songs were enchanting ; Madelon’s worsted- 
work was a thing to worship ; Madelon’s devotion to her mother and her 
mother’s poodle was unequalled; Madelon’s respectful bearing to the 
good Abbé St. Velours,—her mother’s director,—was positively beyond 
all praise. It was virtue seraphic, supernal. Such a girl was too good 
for earth—too good for anything except Gustave. 

The young man heard and wondered. 

“How you rave about Madelon Frehlter!” he exclaimed. “She 
seems to me the most commonplace young person I ever encountered. 
She has nothing to say for herself; she never appears to know where to 
put her elbows. I never saw such elbows ; they are everywhere at once. 
And her shoulders! O, heaven, then, her shoulders!—it ought to be 
forbidden to wear low dresses when one has such shoulders.” 

This was discouraging ; but the schemers bore up even against this. 
The mother dwelt on the intellectual virtues of Madelon; and what 
were shoulders compared to mind, piety, amiability—all the Christian 
graces? Cydalise owned that dear Madelon was somewhat gauche; 
Gustave called her béte. The father remonstrated with his son. Was 
it not frightful to use a word of the barracks in connection with this 
charming young lady? 

At last the plot revealed itself. After a dinner at Cédtenoir and a 
dinner at Beaubocage, on both which occasions Gustave had made him- 
self very agreeable to the ladies of the Baron’s household,—since, in- 
deed, it was not in his nature to be otherwise than kind and courteous 
to the weaker sex,—the mother told her son of the splendid destiny that 
had been shaped for him. It was a matter of surprise and grief to her 
to find that the revelation gave Gustave no pleasure. 

‘Marriage was the last thing in my thoughts, dear mother,” he said 
gravely; “ and Madelon Frehlter is the very last woman I should think 
of for a wife. Nevertheless, I am gratified by the honour Monsieur le 
Baron has done me. That goes without saying.” 

“ But the two estates!—together they would make you a great pro- 
prietor. You would not surely refuse such fortune ?” 

Cydalise gave a little scream of horror. 

“ Cétenoir! to refuse Cétenoir! Ah, surely that would be impos- 
sible! But figure to yourself, then, Gustave—” 

“Nay, Cydalise, you forget the young lady goes with the chateau ; 
a fixture that we cannot dispense with.” 

“But she, so amiable, so pious—” 

“So plain, so stupid—” 

“So modest, so charitable—” . 

“In short, so admirably adapted for a Sister of Charity,” replied 
Gustave. “ But no, dear Cydalise. Cdtenoir is a grand old place ; but 
I would as soon spend my life at Toulon, dragging a cannon-ball at my 
heels, as in that dreary salon where Madame Frehlter nurses her mala- 
dies and her poodle, and where the good-humoured, easy-going old 
Baron snores away existence. "Tis very well for those elderly folks, you 
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see, my sister, and for Madelon,—for hers is an elderly mind in a 
youthful body; but for a young man full of hope and gaiety and activity 
—bah! It would be of all living deaths the worst. From the galleys 
there is always the hope of escaping—an underground passage, burrowed 
out with one’s finger-nails in the dead of the night,—a work lasting 
twenty years or so, but with a feeble star of hope always glimmering 
at the end of the passage. But from the salon, and mamma, and the 
poodle, and the good, unctuous, lazy old director, and papa’s apoplectic 
snoring, and the plaintive little songs and monotonous embroideries of 
one’s wife, there would be no escape. Ah, bah!” 

Gustave shuddered; and the two women shuddered as they heard 
him. The prospect was by no means promising ; but Madame Lenoble 
and her daughter did not utterly despair. Gustave’s heart was disen- 
gaged. That was a great point; and for the rest, surely persuasion 
might do much. 

Then came that phenomenon seen very often in this life—a generous- 
minded, right-thinking young man talked into a position which of all 
others is averse from his own inclinations. The mother persuaded, the 
sister pleaded, the father dwelt dismally upon the poverty of Beaubocage, 
the wealth of Cétenoir. It was the story of auld Robin Gray reversed. 
Gustave perceived that his refusal to avail himself of this splendid 
destiny would be a bitter and lasting grief to these people who loved 
him so fondly, whom he loved as fondly in return. Must he not be a 
churl to disappoint hopes so unselfish, to balk an ambition so innocent ? 
And only because Madelon was not the most attractive or the prettiest 
of women ! 

The young man stood firm against all their arguments, he was un- 
moved by all their pleading. It was only when his anxious kindred 
had given up the battle for lost, that Gustave wavered. Their mute 
despair moved him more than the most persuasive eloquence: and the 
end was submission. He left Beaubocage the plighted lover of that 
woman who, of all others, he would have been the last to choose for his 
wife. It had all been settled very pleasantly—the dowry, the union of 
the two estates, the two names. For six months Gustave was to enjoy 
his freedom, to finish his studies; and then he was to return to Nor- 
mandy for his marriage. 

“T have heard very good accounts of you from Paris,” said the 
Baron. “You are not like some young men, wild, mad-brained. One 
can confide in your honour, your steadiness.” 

The good folks of Beaubocage were in ecstacies. They congratu- 
lated Gustave—they congratulated each other. A match so brilliant 
would be the redemption of the family. The young man at last began 
to fancy himself the favoured of the gods. What if Madelon seemed a 
little dull—a little wanting in that vivacity which is so pleasing to 
frivolous minds ?—she was doubtless so much the more profound, so 
much the more virtuous. If she was not bright and varied and -beau- 
tiful as some limpid fountain dancing in summer sunlight, she was 
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perhaps changeless and steady as a rock; and who would not rather 
have the security of a rock than the summer-day beauty of a fountain ? 

Before Gustave departed from his paternal home, he had persuaded 
himself that he was a very lucky fellow; and he had paid Mademoiselle 
Frehlter some pretty little stereotyped compliments, and had listened 
with sublime patience to her pretty little stereotyped songs. He left 
the young lady profoundly impressed by his merits; he left his own 
household supremely happy; and he carried away with him a heart in 
which Madelon Frehlter’s image had no place. 


Cuaprer II. 
IN THIS WIDE WORLD I STAND ALONE, 


GUSTAVE went back to his old life, and was not much disturbed by 
the grandeur of his destiny as future seigneur of Cétenoir and Beaubo- 
cage. It sometimes occurred to him that he had a weight upon his mind ; 
and, on consideration, he found that the weight was Madelon Frehlter. 
But he continued to carry the burden very lightly, and his easy-going 
student-life went on, unbroken by thoughts of the future. He sent 
polite messages to the demoiselle Frehlter, in his letters to Cydalise ; 
and he received from Cydalise much information, more graphic than 
interesting, upon the subject of the family at Cétenoir: and so his days 
went on, with pleasant monotony. This was the brief summer of his 
youth ; but, alas, how near at hand was the dark and dismal winter that 
was to freeze this honest, joyous heart! That heart, so compassionate 
for all suffering, so especially tender for all womankind, was to be at- 
tacked upon its weaker side. 

It was Gustave Lenoble’s habit to cross the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg every morning, on his way from the Rue Grande-Mademoiselle 
to the Ecole de Droit. Sometimes, when he was earlier than usual, he 
carried a book with him, and paced one of the more obscure alleys, 
reading, for an odd half-hour before he went to the daily mill-grinding 
in the big building beyond those quiet gardens. 

Walking with his book one morning—it was a volume of Boileau, 
which the student knew by heart, and the pages whereof did not alto- 
gether absorb his attention—he passed and repassed a bench on which 
a lady sat, pensive and solitary, tracing shapeless figures on the ground 
with the point of her parasol. He glanced at her somewhat carelessly 
the first time of passing, more curiously on the second occasion, and 
the third time with considerable attention. Something in her attitude 
—helplessness, hopelessness, nay indeed, despair itself, all expressed in 
the drooping head, the listless hand tracing those idle characters on the 
gravel—enlisted the sympathies of Gustave Lenoble. He had pitied 
her even before his gaze had penetrated the cavernous depths of the 
capacious bonnet of those days; but one glimpse of the pale plaintive 
face inspired him with compassion unspeakable. Never had he seen 
despair more painfully depicted on the human countenance—a despair 
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that sought no sympathy, a sorrow that separated the sufferer from the 
outer world. Never had he seen a face so beautiful, even in despair. 
He could have fancied it the face of Andromache, when all that made 
her world had been reft from her; or of Antigone, when the dread fiat 
had gone forth—that funeral rites or sepulture for the last accursed 
scion of an accursed race there were to be none.. 

He put Boileau into his pocket. That glimpse ofa suffering human 
mind, which had been unconsciously revealed to him, possessed an in- 
terest more absorbing than the grandest flight of poet and satirist. As 
he passed for the fifth time, he looked at thé mournful lady still more 
searchingly, and this time the sad eyes were lifted, and met his pitying 
looks. The beautiful lips moved, and murmured something in tones 
so tremulous as to be quite unintelligible. 

The student took off his hat, and approached the lady, deferential 
as knight-errant of old awaiting the behest of his liege mistress. 

“Tn what can I have the happiness to be agreeable to you, ma- 
dame ?” 

**You are very good, monsieur,” murmured the lady in very decent 
French, but with an accent unmistakably foreign—English, as Gustave 
opined. “I—I—am quite a stranger in Paris, and—and—I have 
heard there are numerous lodging-houses in this quarter—where one 
may obtain a lodging—cheaply. I have asked several nursemaids, and 
other women, in the gardens this morning; but they seem very stupid, 
and can tell me nothing; and I do not care to ask at the hotel where 
I am staying.” 

Gustave pondered. Yes, there were many lodgings, he informed 
the lady. And then he thought of Madame Magnotte. Was it not 
his duty to secure this stray lodger for that worthy woman, if possible ? 

‘“‘ If madame has no objection to a bcarding-house—” he began. 

Madame shook her head. “A boarding-house would suit me just as 
well,” she said; “but it must not be expensive. I cannot afford to 
pay much.” 

*‘T know of a boarding-house very near this place, where madame 
might find a comfortable home on very reasonable terms. It is, in 
point of fact, the house in which I myself reside,” added Gustave, with 
some timidity. 

“If you will kindly direct me to the house—” said the lady, look- 
ing straight before her with sad unseeing eyes, and evidently supremely 
indifferent as to the residence or non-residence of M. Lenoble in the 
habitation referred to. 

“Nay, madame, if you will permit me to conduct you there! It 
is but a walk of five minutes.” 

The stranger accepted the courtesy with a gentle indifference that 
was not ingratitude, but rather incapacity for any feeling except that 
one great sorrow which seemed to absorb her mind. 

Gustave wondered what calamity could thus overwhelm one s0 
young and beautiful, 
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The lady was quite silent during the little walk from the gardens 
to the Rue Grande-Mademoiselle, and Gustave observed her attentively 
as he walked by her side. She was evidently not more than four-and- 
twenty years of age, and she was certainly the prettiest woman he had 
ever seen. It was a fair, delicate, English beauty, a little worn and 
faded, as if by care, but idealised and sublimated in the process. At 
her brightest, this stranger must have been strikingly beautiful; in her 
sorrow she was touchingly lovely. It was what Gustave’s countrymen 
call a beauté navrante. 

Gustave watched her, and wondered about her. The dress she wore 
was sufficiently elegant, but had lost the gloss of newness. Her shawl, 
which she carried as gracefully as a Frenchwoman, was darned. Gus- 
tave perceived the neat careful stitches, and divined the poverty of the 
wearer. That she should be poor was no subject for surprise; but that 
she, so sorrowful, so lonely, should seek a home in a strange city, was 
an enigma not easy to solve. 

To Madame Magnotte, Gustave introduced the stranger. She gave 
just one look round the dreary saloon; but to Gustave’s fancy that one 
look seemed eloquent. ‘ Ah me!” it said; “is this the fairest home I 
am to find upon this inhospitable earth ?” 

**She does not seem to belong to this world,” the young man 
thought, as he went back to the garden where he had found his fair 
stranger, having been very coolly dismissed by Madame Magnotte after 
his introduction had been made. 

And then M. Lenoble, being of a romantic turn of mind, remem- 
bered how a lady had been found by a student sitting on the lowest 
steps of the guillotine, desolate and helpless, at night; and how the 
student had taken her home and sheltered her, and had straightway 
fallen desperately in love with her, to discover, with unutterable horror, 
that her head had been severed from her fair shoulders by the cruel 
knife twelve hours before, and that her melancholy loveliness was alto- 
gether phantasmal and delusive. 

Was this English stranger whom Gustave had found in the gardens 
of the Luxembourg twin sister to that ghostly lady of the familiar 
legend? Her despair and her beauty seemed to him greater than earthly 
sorrow or earthly beauty; and he was half inclined to wonder whether 
she could be of the same race as Madelon Frehlter. And from this 
hour the sense of a weight upon his mind, before so vague and inter- 
mittent, became an enduring oppression, not to be shaken off by any 
effort of his will. 

Ail through that day he found himself thinking more of the un- 
known Englishwoman than was consistent with a strict performance of 
his duties. He was vexed with himself on account of this foolish dis- 
traction of mind. 

“ What a frivolous fellow I must be,” he said to himself, “to dwell 
upon such a trifle! This comes of leading such a monotonous life.” 

VOL. V. 8 
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At dinner he looked for the lady; but she did not appear at the 
long table, where the shrill old ladies, the epicurean old bachelors, the 
noisy students, daily devoured and grumbled at the four or five courses 
which old Nanon developed out of her inner consciousness and a rather 
scantily-furnished larder. He questioned Madame Magnotte after 
dinner, and was told that the lady was in the house, but was too tired 
to dine with the other inmates. 

“T have to thank thee for a new boarder, my friend,” she said. 
‘“‘ Madame Meynell will not pay largely; but she seems a quiet and re- 
spectable person, and we shall doubtless be well pleased with each other.” 

“Madame Meynell?” repeated Gustave, congratulating himself on 
finding that the Englishwoman was an inhabitant of the house he lived 
in. “She is a widow, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, she is a widow. I asked that question, and she answered, 
yes. But she told me nothing of her late husband. She is not at all 
communicative.” 

This was all Gustave could obtain from Madame Magnotte. She 
was not communicative. No; she was, indeed, scarcely less silent than 
that ghostly lady who had been found sitting at the foot of the guillo- 
tine. There was some kind of mystery involved in her sorrowful face, 
her silent apathy. It was possibly the fact of this mystery which in- 
terested M. Lenoble. Certain it is that the young man’s interest had 
been aroused by this unknown Englishwoman, and that his mind was 
more occupied by the image of her whom he had seen but once than by 
that of his plighted wife. 

He waited anxiously for the next day; but on the next day Madame 
Meynell still pleaded fatigue and illness. It was only on the third day 
that she appeared at the noisy banquet, pale, silent, absent-minded, 
sheltering herself under the wing of Madame Magnotte, who was dis- 
posed to be kind to this helpless stranger. To Gustave the young 
English widow seemed like a ghost at that crowded board. He looked 
at her every now and then from his distant seat, and saw her always 
with the same hopeless far-away look in her sad eyes. He himself was 
silent and distratt. 

“Of what dost thou dream, my droll one?” said his nearest neigh- 
bour. “Thou art positively insupportable.”’ 

M. Lenoble could not become vivacious or entertaining at the behest 
of his fellow-student. The consciousness of that strange pale face 
haunted and oppressed him. He hoped to have a few minutes’ talk 
with the English lady after dinner, but she disappeared before the re- 
moval of those recondite preparations which in the Pension Magnotte 
went by the generic name of “ dessert.” 

For more than a week she appeared thus at the dinner-table, eating 
very little, speaking not at all, except such monosyllabic replies as the 
hostess now and then extorted from her pale lips. A creature at once 
so beautiful and so profoundly sad became an object of interest to others 
besides Gustave; but in no breast was the sympathy which her sadness 
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and beauty excited so poignant as in his. Her face haunted him. The 
familiar pleasures and amusements became distasteful to him. He 
spent his evenings at home in the dismal salon, and was content to 
listen to the chatter of the old women, the little music-mistress’s dreary 
sonatas, the monotonous roll of wheels on the distant quay; anything 
rather than the hackneyed round of student-life that had once been 
agreeable to him. He did not fail to write his weekly letter to Cyda- 
lise ; but for some reason or other, he refrained from any allusion to 
the English stranger, although it was his custom to relate all his ad- 
ventures for the amusement of the family at Beaubocage. 

An evening came at last on which Madame Meynell was persuaded 
to remain with the other ladies after dinner. 

“‘Tt must be very cold and cheerless for you in your bedroom,” said 
Madame Magnotte ; “why not spend your evening with us, in a plea- 
sant and social manner ?” 

“You are very good, madame,” murmured the Englishwoman, in 
the slow timid accents that had so plaintive a sound to Gustave’s ear ; 
“if you wish it, I will stay.” 

She seemed to submit rather from utter weakness and inability to 
refuse anything asked of her than from any hope of finding pleasure in 
the society of the Magnotte salon. 

It was an evening in March—cold, blustrous, dreary. The east 
wind blew clouds of dust athwart the Rue Grande-Mademoiselle, and 
the few foot-passengers in that dull thoroughfare looked pinched and 
wretched. The old ladies gathered round the great black stove, and 
gossipped in the twilight; the music-mistress went to her feeble piano, 
and played, unasked, unheeded; for Gustave, who was wont to turn 
the leaves, or sit attentive by the piano, seemed this evening uncon- 
scious of the music. Madame Meynell sat in one of the windows, alone, 
half-hidden by the faded yellow-damask curtains, looking out into the 
street. 

Something—some impulse which he tried to resist, but could not— 
drew Gustave towards that lonely figure by the window. He went 
close up to the strange lady. This evening, as in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, she seemed to him a living statue of despair. Now, as 
then, he felt an interest in her sorrow which he was powerless to com- 
bat. He had a vague idea that even this compassionate sympathy was 
in some manner an offence against Madelon Frehlter, the woman to 
whom he belonged, and yet he yielded to the fatal weakness. 

“Yes, I belong to her,” he said to himself; “I belong to Madelon 
Frehlter. She is neither pretty nor fascinating; but I have every 
reason to believe her very good, very amiable; and she is the only 
woman, except those of my own kindred, in whom I have any right to 
be interested.” 

He did not say this in so many words ; but this was the shape which 
his thoughts assumed as he yielded to the tempter, and walked straight 
to the distant window by which Madame Meynell had seated herself. 
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She started slightly as he approached her, and then looked up and 
recognised him as her acquaintance of the Luxembourg. 

“‘Good-evening, monsieur,” she said; “I have to thank you for 
having helped me to find a comfortable home.” 

Having said this in a low gentle voice, she looked out into the 
street once more with her mournful unseeing eyes. It was evident that 
she had no more to say to M. Lenoble. 

The student, however, had no idea of leaving the window just yet, 
although he knew—yes, knew—that his presence there was a wrong 
done to Madelon Frehlter; but a wrong so small, so infinitesimal, that 
it was really not worth consideration. 

*T am enchanted to think that I was of some slight service to you, 
madame,” he said; “ but I fear you will find this quarier of Paris very 
dull.” 

She did not take any notice of this remark until Gustave had re- 
peated it, and then she spoke as if suddenly awakened from a trance. 

“ Dull?” she said. “No, I have not found it dull. Ido not care 
for gaiety.” 

After this M. Lenoble felt that he could say no more. The lady 
relapsed into her waking trance. The dust-clouds in the silent street 
seemed more interesting to her than M. Lenoble of Beaubocage. He 
lingered a few minutes in the neighbourhood of her chair, thoughtfully 
observant of the delicate profile, the pale clear tints of a complexion 
that had lost its bloom but not its purity; the settled sadness of the 
perfect mouth ; the dreamy pensiveness of the dark-gray eye; and then 
was fain to retire. 

After this, the English widow lady spent many evenings in Madame 
Magnotte’s salon. The old Frenchwoman gossipped and wondered 
about her; but the most speculative could fashion no story from a page 
so blank as this joyless existence. Even slander could scarcely assail 
a creature so unobtrusive as the English boarder. The elderly ladies 
shrugged their shoulders and pursed-up their lips with solemn signifi- 
cance. There must needs be something—a secret, a mystery, sorrow, 
or wrong-coing—somewhere ; but of Madame Meynell herself no one 
could suspect any harm. 

Gustave Lenoble heard little of this gossip about the stranger; but 
she filled his thoughts nevertheless. The vision of her face came be- 
tween him and his work; and when he thought of the future, and of 
the damsel who had been allotted to him for a wife, his thoughts were 
very bitter. 

*‘ Fate is like Laban,” he said to himself; “‘a man works and does 
his duty for seven years, and then Fate gives him Leah instead of 
Rachel. No doubt Leah is a very good young woman; one has no 
complaint to make against her, except that she is not Rachel.” 

This was not a hopeful manner of looking at things for the destined 
master of Cétenoir. M. Lenoble’s letters to the anxious folks at Beau- 
bocage became, about this time, somewhat brief and unsatisfactory. He 
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no longer gave ample details of his student-life—he no longer wrote in 
his accustomed good spirits. His letters seemed stiff and constrained. 
‘“‘T am afraid he is studying too much,” said the mother. 
‘J daresay the rascal is wasting his time in dissipation,” suggested 
the father. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ PAST HOPE, AND IN DESPAIR.” 


Two months had elapsed since the bleak spring morning on which 
. Gustave Lenoble found the solitary lady under the leafless trees of the 

Luxembourg gardens. The inmates of the Pension Magnotte had 
grown accustomed to her presence, to her silence, her settled sadness, 
and troubled themselves no further respecting herself or her antecdents. 
The lapse of time had brought no improvement to her spirits ; indeed, 
Gustave, who watched her closely, perceived that she had grown paler 
and thinner since that March morning when he met her in the public 
garden. Her life must have been painfully monotonous. She very 
rarely went out of doors, and on no occasion ventured beyond the 
gardens of the Luxembourg. No one visited her. She neither wrote 
nor received any letters. She was wont to make a pretence of reading 
as she sat in her retired corner of the salon ; but Gustave had discovered 
that she gave little attention to her book. The open volume in her 
hand seemed no more than an excuse for brooding upon her sorrows. 

If people, prompted by curiosity or by compassion, endeavoured 
to get into conversation with this lonely lady, the result was always 
the same. She would answer their questions in a low gentle voice, 
with a quiet politeness ; but she never assisted them in the smallest 
degree to interchange thoughts with her. It seemed as if she sought 
neither friend nor sympathiser, or as if her case were so entirely hope- 
less as to admit of neither. She paid for her board and lodging weekly 
with a punctilious exactness though weekly payments were not the 
rule of the house. 

“My movements are uncertain,” she said to Madame Magnotte. 
“T cannot tell how long I may be with you. It will therefore be better 
for me to pay you weekly.” 

She had been in the house two months, dining every day at the 
public table, spending all her evenings in the public saloon ; and during 
that time her settled gloom had never been broken by any outburst 
of grief or passion. She might have been a creature of ice, a statue of 
despair modelled in snow by a Michael Angelo. But one night the ice 
melted, the statue of snow became in a moment a passionate, grief- 
stricken woman. 

It was one bright evening late in May. Ah, how near at hand was 
the appointed date of those nuptials to which the household of Beaubo- 
cage looked forward with supreme happiness! The old ladies of the 
Pension Magnotte were for the most part out of doors. The long 
saloon was almost empty. There were only Gustave, Madame Mag- 
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notte, and the little music-mistress, who sat at her piano, with the 
western sunlight shining full upon her, rosy-hued and glorious, sur- 
rounding her with its soft radiance until she looked like a humble 
St. Cecilia. 

Madame Meynell had seated herself close to the piano, and was 
listening to the music. Gustave hovered near, pretending to be occu- 
pied with a limp little sheet of news published that evening. 

Mademoiselle Servin, the teacher of music, upon this occasion 
deserted her favourite masters. She seemed in a somewhat dreamy 
and sentimental humour, and played tender little melodies, and simple 
plaintive airs, that were more agreeable to Gustave than those grand 
examples of the mathematics of counterpoint which she so loved to 
interpret. 

“You like this melody of Grétry’s,” said the music-mistress, as 
M. Lenoble seated himself close to the piano. “I do not think you 
care for classic sonatas— the great works of Gluck, or Bach, or 
Beethoven ?” 

“‘No,” replied the young man frankly ; “‘I do not care about any- 
thing I can’t understand. I like music that goes to one’s heart.” 

“And you too, Madame Meynell, like simple melodies ?’ made- 
moiselle asked of that lady, who was not wont to come so near the little 
piano, or to pay so much attention to Mademoiselle Servin’s per- 
formance. 

**O yes,” murmured the Englishwoman, “I like such music as 
that.” 

“ And you, too, think that Beethoven never composed simple plain- 
tive airs—for example,” exclaimed the pianist, playing softly while she 
spoke. “ You think he wrote only sonatas, quartettes, fugues, grand 
operas, like Fidelio. Have you never heard this, by your scientific 
Beethoven ?” 

Hereupon she played “ Hope told a flattering tale,” with much 
tenderness and delicacy. Her two hearers listened, mute, and deeply 
moved. And then from that familiar melody she glided softly into 
another, most musical, most melancholy, which has been set to some 
of the sweetest verses that Thomas Moore ever composed : 

“ Those evening bells, those evening bells ! 

How many a tale their music tells 

Of youth and home, and that sweet time 

When last I heard their soothing chime !” 
All the world sung the verses of Ireland’s divine bard in those days. 
The song was one which the Englishwoman had sung years ago in 
a happy home. What recollections, what associations, were evoked by 
that plaintive melody, who shall say? The words came back with the 
music to which they have been eternally wedded. The words, their 
mournful meaning, the faces of the friends amongst whom she had last 
sung them, the picture of the peaceful home whose walls had echoed. 
the music,—all these things arose before her in a vision too painfully 
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vivid ; and the lonely boarder at the Pension Magnotte covered her 
face with her hands, and sobbed aloud. : 

The passion of tears lasted but a minute. Madame Meynell dried 
her eyes, and rose to leave the room. 

“Do not question me,” she said, perceiving that her two companions 
were about to offer her their sympathy. “I cannot tell you the memo- 
ries that were conjured up by that music. It brought back a home I 
shall never see again, and the faces of the dead,—worse than dead to 
me, — and the happiness I have lost, and the hopes and dreams that 
once were mine. 0, I pray God I may never hear that melody 
again !” 

There was a passion, a depth of feeling, in her tone quite new 
to Gustave Lenoble. He opened the door for her without a word, and 
she passed out of the salon quietly, like a ghost—the ghost of that 
bright young creature who had once borne her shape, and been called 
by her name, in a pleasant farmhouse among the Yorkshire wolds. 

“ Ah, but how that poor soul must have suffered!” cried the sympa- 
thetic Mademoiselle Servin, as the door closed on the Englishwoman. 
“TI did not think it was in her to feel so deeply. I thought she was 
stone, and now I begin to think it must be of such stone as Niobe-—the 
petrifaction of despair.” 

Upon Gustave Lenoble this scene made a profound impression. He 
lay awake during the greater part of that night, thinking of the lonely 
lady’s tears and anguish. The music of “Those evening bells’ per- 
vaded his dreams. He rose unrefreshed, feverish, forgetful of Cétenoir 
and Madelon Frehlter, as if that place and that person had never emerged 
from the shapeless substances of chaos. He wanted to see her again, to 
console her, if that were possible. O, that it might be his privilege to 
console her! He pitied her with a compassion so intense, that thus to 
compassionate her woes, was himself to suffer a poignant anguish. He 
pitied her. Yes, he told himself again and again that this sentiment 
which so absorbed his heart and mind was no more than pity. But O, 
if this were pity, what were love? hat was a question which also pre- 
sented itself to the mind of M. Gustave Lenoble, of Beaubocage 7 esse, 
and Cotenoir in posse. 

Madame Meynell rarely appeared at the common breakfast in the 
grim dining-room of the Pension Magnotte. Gustave was therefore in 
nowise surprised to miss her on this particular morning. He took a 
cup of coffee, and hurried off to his daily duties. There was a fever on 
him which he could neither understand nor shake off, and he hastened 
to the gardens of the Luxembourg, as if there were some special neces- 
sity for speed. So do men often hasten unconsciously to their predes- 
tined doom, defiant of augury. Soothsayers may menace, and wives 
may dream dreams; but when his hour comes, Cesar will go to the 
appointed spot where the daggers of his assassins await him. 

In the alley where he had first looked upon her sad face, beneath 
the umbrage of young limes and chestnuts just bursting into bloom, he 
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saw the Englishwoman to-day, seated on the same bench, almost in the 
same attitude. 

He went up to her, and bade her good-morning ; and then, intensely 
conscious of his own temerity, seated himself by her side. 

**T did not expect to find you here so early.” 

“ No, I seldom come out so soon; but this morning I have to make 
some inquiries upon a matter of business, and I am only resting here 
before going to make them:” 

She gave a little weary sigh at the end of this speech. It seemed a 
strange manner of transacting business to rest in the Luxembourg 
gardens, which were distant but a few hundred yards from her home. 
Gustave divined that it was for very forlornness she lingered there, 
shrinking from some difficult encounter that lay before her. 

“Can I not make the inquiries for you?” he asked. ‘ Pray com- 
mand me. It will be my happiness to be useful to you.” 

*‘You are very good. I cannot trouble you so much.” 

“Pray do not talk of trouble. It can be no trouble to me to aid 
you in any manner. Ah, madame, you do not know how much I would 
sacrifice to be useful to you!” 

She must have been dull indeed had she failed to perceive the 
earnestness of his tone. She did perceive it, and was vaguely con- 
scious that in this student of law she had a friend. 

“‘T want to know when the diligence for Calais leaves Paris, and 
from what office,’ she said. ‘I am going back to England.” 

She was surprised to see the young man’s face blanch as she 
announced this simple fact. The young man himself was surprised by 
the sudden anguish inflicted by her announcement. It was in this 
moment that he first discovered how completely he had given his heart 
into this strange woman’s keeping. 

“You are really going to leave Paris ?—for ever?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. Ihave been here toolongalready. I have no business here. 
I ought to have gone back to England that day when I first met you here, 
but I put off the day of my return. I can put it off no longer.” 

*‘ And you are going back to your friends?’ Gustave asked, in a 
very mournful tone. 

“T am going back to my friends? Yes!” Her lips quivered a 
little, and the unbidden tears came to her eyes. 

Ah, what was the sorrow that oppressed this beauteous lonely crea- 
ture? What agony of grief or self-reproach was this pain which con- 
sumed her? Gustave remembered her passion of tears on the previous 
night ; her talk of friends that were dead, and happiness lost ; and now 
to-day she talked of going home to her friends; but O the bitterness of 
expression with which she had spoken that word “ friends” ! 

“Are you going alone, Madame Meynell ?” he inquired, after a 
pause. He could not tear himself from that seat by her side. He could 
not be manly or rational where she was concerned. The image of 
Madelon Frehlter rose before his mental vision, reproachful, menacing ; 
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but a thick fog intervened to obscure that unwelcome image. His 
whole life resolved itself into those thrilling moments in which he sat 
here, on this common garden-bench, by this stranger’s side; the entire 
universe was contracted into this leafy walk where they two sat. 

“Yes, I am going alone,” madame replied, with a little laugh. 
* Who should I have to go with me? I am quite alone in the world. 
I think I had better make these inquiries myself, M. Lenoble. There 
is no reason why I should give you so much trouble.” 

** There is no such thing as trouble. I will bring you all necessary 
information to-day at dinner, if that will be soon enough.” 

*‘ Quite soon enough, I thank you, monsieur,” she answered with a 
sigh. “I must ask you kindly to ascertain for me also the expense of 
the journey.” 

“‘ Most certainly, madame.” 

This request set him wondering whether she were poor, and how 
poor. But she had evidently no more to say to him; she had again 
become impenetrable. He would fain have stayed, though honour and 
conscience were clamorous in their demands for his departure. Hap- 
pily for honour and conscience, the lady was silent as death, impervious 
as marble; so M. Lenoble presently bowed and departed. 

He thought of her all day long. The farce of pity was ended. He 
knew now that he loved this Englishwoman with an affection at once 
foolish and sinful: foolish, since he knew not who or what this woman 
was; sinful, since the indulgence of this passion involved the forfeiture 
of his plighted word, the disappointment of those who loved him. 

“No, no, no,” he said to himself, “‘ I cannot do this base and wicked 
thing. I must marry Madelon. All the hopes of my mother and father 
rest on that marriage; and to disappoint them because this stranger’s 
face has bewitched me? Ah, no, it cannot be. And even if I were 
willing to trample my honour in the dust, how do I know that she 
would value or accept the sacrifice ?” 

M. Lenoble made all necessary inquiries at the office of the Messa- 
geries, and carried the intelligence to Madame Meynell. He could see 
that she winced a little when he told her the cost of the journey, which 
in those days was heavy. 

‘She must certainly be poor,” he said to himself; and it rent his 
heart to think that even in this paltry matter he could be of no use to 
her. The destined master of Beaubocage and Cétenoir was entirely 
without ready-money. He had his watch. He put his hand upon that 
clumsy timekeeper as he talked to madame. 

“Je te porterai chez ma tante, mon gars,” he said to himself. But he 
doubted whether the high-priests of the pious mountain—the Dordona 
of Pauperism—would advance much upon this antique specimen of the 
watchmaker’s art. 

After this evening he looked forward daily, hourly, to the anguish 
of her departure. She would vanish out of his life, intangible as a 
melted snow-flake, and only memory would stay behind to tell him he 
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had known and loved her. Why should this be so hard to bear? If 
she stayed, he dared not tell her she was dear to him; he dared not 
stretch forth his hand to help her. In all the world there was no crea- 
ture more utterly apart from him than she, whether she lived in the 
same house with him or was distant as the Antipodes. What did it 
matter, then, since she was destined to disappear from his life, whether 
she vanished to-day or a year hence? He argued with himself that it 
could be a question of no moment to him. There was a death-blow that 
must descend upon him, cruel, inevitable. Let it come when it would. 

Every day when he came home to dinner, M. Lenoble expected to 
behold a vacant place by the side of his hostess; every day he was plea- 
santly disappointed. The pale hopeless face was still to be seen, ghost- 
like, at that noisy board. The face was more pale, more hopeless, as it 
seemed to Gustave, every day he looked upon it. 

He asked Madame Magnotte when the English lady was going to 
leave, but she could not tell. 

“She talks of leaving from day to day,” said madame ; “it will no 
doubt be soon. I am sorry to lose her. She is very gentle, and gives 
no trouble to anyone. But she is sad; ah, how sad she is! She has 
suffered, monsieur.” 

Gustave agreed to this. Yes, she had suffered ; but what, and how ? 

He watched her closely, but she was always.the same. She no 
longer spent her evenings in the salon, but in her own apartment. He 
saw her only at dinner-time, and had no opportunity of speaking to 
her. 

At last the day came upon which he missed her at the usual hour. 
He sat through the tedious meal without speaking ; eating a little, 
drinking a little, mechanically, but with no consciousness of what he 
ate or drank. There was a mist before his eyes, a confusion of voices 
in his ears; but the faculties of sight and hearing seemed suspended. 
The agony he suffered during that miserable hour was bitter as death. 

“QO, my God, how I love her!” he said to himself, while Raoul’s 
bass roar brayed in his ear on one side, and Leon’s shrill squeal tor- 
tured him on the other. 

He made his way to Madame Magnotte directly after dinner. 

“She is gone ?” he exclaimed. 

“But who, my friend? Ah, yes; it is of that poor Madame Mey- 
nell you speak. How you are interested in her! No, she is not 
gone, poor woman. She remains always. She has the air of a person 
who knows not her own mind. Yet I am sure she thinks of going. 
To-day, for the first time, she has been writing letters. Reine came to 
tell me she had seen her occupied in her own room for the first time. 
It is not her habit to occupy herself.” 

Gustave’s heart gave a great jump. She was not gone; he might 
see her again—if it were but a glimpse of her pale face looking out of 
the diligence as it drove out of the Cour de Messageries. One look, one 
glance; it would be something to carry ia his heart all his life. All his. 
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life! He looked forward and shuddered. What a dreary life it must 
needs be! Cétenoir, Beaubocage, Madelon, the law ; to plead, to read 
papers, to study dryasdust books. He shrank appalled from the con- 
templation of that dreary desert of existence—a life without her. 

She had been writing letters—doubtless letters to her friends to an- 
nounce her return. Her departure must be very near at hand. 

Gustave refused to go out that evening. His fellow-students were 
bent on a night’s pleasure at a dancing-garden then in vogue, where 
there would be twinkling lamps and merry music under the May moon. 
The lamplit parterres, the joyous waltzes, had no attractions for Gustave 
Lenoble. He haunted the dull salon, dim and dreary in the twilight ; 
for Madame Magnotte was chary of lamps und candles, and prolonged 
to its utmost limits the pensive interval between day and night. He 
walked softly up and down the room, unheeded by the ladies clustered 
in a group by one of the windows. Restless and unhappy, he could 
neither go nor stay. She was not coming down to the salon this even- 
ing. He had clung to the faint hope that she might appear ; but the 
faint hope died away in his breast as the night deepened. What pur- 
pose could be served by his remaining in that dismal room? He was 
no nearer her than he would have been in the remotest wilds of Central 
America. He would go out—not to the odious dancing-garden, but to 
the cool dark streets, where the night-wind might blow this fever from 
his brain. 

He left the room suddenly, and hurried downstairs. At the bottom 
of the staircase he almost stumbled against a woman, who turned and 
looked at him in the light of a little oil-lamp that hung over the door 
of the portress’s lodge. 

It was the Englishwoman, deadly pale, and with a wild look in her 
face that Gustave had never seen there before. She gave him no sign 
of: recognition, but. passed out of the court-yard, and walked rapidly 
away. That unusual look in her face, the strangeness of the fact that 
she should be leaving the house at this hour, inspired him with a vague 
terror, and he followed her, not stealthily, without a thought that he 
was doing any wrong by such an act—rather, indeed, with the convic- 
tion that he had a right so to follow her. 

She walked very quickly—at a more rapid pace than Gustave would 
have supposed possible for so fragile a creature. She chose the lonelier 
streets, and Gustave had no difficulty in following her; she never looked 
back, but went straight on her course, without pause or slackening of 
her pace, as if with a settled purpose. 

‘“‘ Where can she be going ?” Gustave asked himself; and an answer, 
vague, hideous, terrible, suggested itself to his mind. The idea that 
occurred to him was one that would scarcely have occurred to an Eng- 
lishman under the same circumstances, but to a Frenchman it was a 
very familiar idea. 

It was dark now—the darkness that reigns between early sunset and. 
late moonrise. As the lonely woman went farther along the dreary 
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streets parallel with the quay, the dreadful suspicion grew stronger in 
Gustave’s mind. From that instant he had but one thought ; in that 
moment he put away from him for ever all sense of obligation to 
Madelon Frehlter ; he shook off father, mother, sister, old associations, 
home-ties, ambition, fortune,—he lived alone for this woman, and the 
purpose of his life was to save her from despair and death. 

They emerged upon the quay at last. The long stretch of pavement 
was deserted. Ah, now she looked back—she looked on every side with 
wild unseeing eyes—and now there could be little doubt as to the pur- 
pose that brought her here. She crossed the road, and went upon the 
bridge, Gustave following close ; in the next minute she was standing 
on the stone bench, a tremulous, fluttering figure, with arms stretched 
towards the water—in a breath she was clasped to Gustave’s breast, 
clasped by arms that meant to hold her for ever. 

The shock of that surprise utterly unnerved the wretched creature. 
She shivered violently, and struggled to free herself from those strong 
arms. 

‘Let me go!” she cried in English. ‘“ Let me go!” And then, 
finding herself powerless, she turned and looked at her captor. “M. 
Lenoble ! O, why do you persecute me? Why do you follow me ?” 

“ Because I want to save you.” 

“'To save me! To snatch me back when I was going to find rest— 
an end for my weary life! O yes, I know that it is a sinful end; but 
my life has been all sin.” 

“Your life all sin! Foolish one, I will never believe that.” 

“Tt is true,” she cried, with passionate self-reproach. ‘ The sin of 
selfishness, and pride, and disobedience. There is no fate too hard for 
me—but, O, my fate is very hard! Why did you keep me from that 
river? You do not know how miserable my life is—you do not know. 
I paid my last penny to Madame Magnotte this morning. I have no 
money to take me back to England, even if I dared go there—and I 
dare not. I have prayed for courage, for strength to go back, but my 
prayers have not been heard ; and there is nothing for me but to die. 
What would be the sin of my throwing myself into that river? I must 
die ; I shall die of starvation in the streets.” 

“No, no,” cried Gustave passionately; ‘‘do you think I have dragged 
you back from death to give you to loneliness and despair? My dear 
one, you are mine—mine by right of this night. These arms that have 
kept you from death shall shelter you;—ah, lét them shelter you! These 
hands shall work for you. My love, my love! you cannot tell how dear 
you are tome. If there must be want or trouble for either of us, it 
shall come to me first.” 

He had placed her on the stone bench, bewildered and unresisting, 
and had seated himself by her side. The fragile figure, shivering still, 
even in the mild atmosphere of the spring night, was sustained by his 
encircling arm. He felt that she was his, irrevocably and entirely— 
given to him by the Providence which would have seemed to have 
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abandoned her, but for the love it had implanted for her in this one 
faithful heart. His tone had all the pleading tenderness of a lover’s, 
but it had something more—an authority, a sense of possession. 

“ Providence sent me here to save you,” he said, with that gentle 
yet authoritative tone,—“I am your providence, am I not, dearest? 
Fate made me love you—fondly, hopelessly, as I thought. Yesterday 
you seemed as far away from me as those pale stars, shining up yonder 
—as incomprehensible as that faint silvery mist above the rising moon 
—and to-night you are my own.” 

He knew not what ties might be broken by thisact. He had indeed 
a vague consciousness that the step which he was now taking would 
cause a lifelong breach between himself and his father. But the time 
had gone by in which he could count the cost. 

“Let me go back, M. Lenoble,” the Englishwoman said presently. 
The faintness of terror was passing away, and she spoke almost calmly. 
“ Let me go back to the house. It is you that have saved me from a 
dreadful sin. I promise you that I will not again think of committing that 
deadly sin. I will wait for theendtocome. Let me go, my kind friend. 
Ah, no, no; do not detain me! Forget that you have ever known me.” 

“That is not in my power. I will take you back to the Pension 
Magnotte directly ; but you must first promise to be my wife.” 

“Your wife! O, no, no,no! That is impossible.” 

“‘ Because you do not love me,” said Gustave, with mournful gravity. 

“* Because I am not worthy of you.” 

Humiliation and self-reproach unspeakable were conveyed in those 
few words. 

“You are worth all the stars tome. IfI had them in my hands, 
those lamps shining up there, I would throw them away, to hold you,” 
said the student passionately. “ You cannot understand my love, 
perhaps. I seem a stranger to you, and all I say sounds wild and 
foolish. My love, it is true as the heaven above us—true as life or 
death—death that was so near you just now. I have loved you ever 
since that bleak March morning on which I saw you sitting under the 
leafless trees yonder. You held me from that moment. I was subju- 
gated—possessed—yours at once and for ever. I would not confess 
even to myself that my heart had resigned itself to you; but I know 
now that it was so from the first. Is there any hope that you will ever 
pay me back one tithe of my love?” 

“You love me,” the Englishwoman repeated slowly, as if the words 
were almost beyond her comprehension,—* you love me, a creature so 
lost, so friendless! Ah, but you do not know my wretched story !” 

“T do not ask to know it. I only ask one question—will you be my 
wife ?” 

“You must be mad to offer your name, your honour to me.” 

“Yes, I am mad—madly in love. And I am waiting for your 
answer. You will be my wife? My angel, you will say yes! It is not 
much that I offer you—a life of uncertainty, perhaps even of poverty ; 
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but a fond and constant heart, and a head and hands that will work for 
you while God gives them strength. It is better than the river.” 

All that was thoughtless and hopeful in his disposition was expressed 
in these words. The woman to whom he pleaded was weakened by 
sorrow, and the devotion of this brave true heart brought her strength, 
comfort, almost hope. 

‘“‘ Will you be my friend ?” she said gently. ‘“‘ Your words seem to 
bring me back to life. I wanted to die because I was so wretched, so 
lonely. I have friends in England—friends who were once all that is 
dear and kind ; but I dare not go to them. I think acruel look from one 
of those friends would kill me with a pain more bitter than any other 
death could give. And I have no right to hope for kind looks from them. 
Yours are the only words of friendship I have heard for a long time.” 

“ And you will give me the right to work for you—to protect you? 
You will be my wife ?” 

“T would rather be your servant,” she answered, with sad humility. 
“What right have I to accept so great a sacrifice? What folly can be 
so foolish as your love for me—if it is indeed love, and not a wild fancy 
of to-night!” . 

“Tt is a fancy that will last my life.” 

“‘ Ah, you do not know how such fancies change.” 

“T know nothing except that mine is changeless. Come, my love, 
it is growing late and cold. Let me take youhome. The portress will 
wonder. You must slip past her quietly with your veildown. Did you 
give old Margot your key when you came downstairs to-night ?”’ 

“No, it is in my pocket. I was not thinking—I—” 

She stopped with a sudden shudder. Gustave understood that 
shudder; he also shuddered. She had left her room that night pos- 
sessed by the suicide’s madness; she had left it to come straight to 
death. Happily, his strong arm had come between her and that cruel 
grave by which they were still lingering. 

They walked slowly back to the Rue Grande-Mademoiselle under the 
light of the newly-risen moon. The Englishwoman’s wasted hand 
rested for the first time on M. Lenoble’s arm. She was his—his by the 
intervention and by the decree of Providence! That became a con- 
viction in the young man’s mind. He covered her late return to the 
house with diplomatic art, engaging the portress in conversation while 
the dark figure glided past in the dim lamplight. On the staircase he 
paused to bid her good-night. 

“You will walk with me in the Luxembourg Garden to-morrow 
morning, dearest,” he said. “I have so much to say—so much. Until 
then, adieu !” 

He kissed her hand, and left her on the threshold of her apartment, 
and then went to his own humble bachelor’s chamber, singing a little 
drinking-song in his deep manly voice, happy beyond all measure. 

They walked together next day in the gardens of the Luxembourg. 
The poor lonely creature whom Gustave had rescued seemed already to 
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look up to him as a friend and protector, if not in the character of a 
future husband. It was no longer this fair stranger who held possession 
of Gustave. It was Gustave who had taken possession of her. The 
stronger nature had subjugated the weaker. So friendless, so utterly 
destitute—penniless, helpless, in a strange land, it is little matter for 
wonder that Susan Meynell accepted the love that was at once a refuge 
and a shelter. 

“Let me tell you my wretched story,” she pleaded, as she walked 
under the chestnut-trees by her lover’s side. “Let me tell you every- 
thing. And if, when you have heard what an unhappy creature I am, 
you still wish to give me your heart, your name, I will be obedient to 
your wish. I will not speak to you of gratitude. If you could under- 
stand how debased an outcast I seemed to myselflast night when I went 
to the river, you would know how I must feel your goodness. But you 
can never understand—you can never know what you seem to me.” 

And then in a low voice, and with infinite shame and hesitation, 
she told him her story. 

“My father was a tradesman in the city of London,” she said. 
‘We were very well off, and my home ought to have been a happy one. 
Ah, how happy such a home would seem to me now! But I was idle 
and frivolous and discontented in those days, and was dissatisfied with our 
life in the city because it seemed dull and monotonous to me. When I 
look back now and remember how poor a return I gave for the love that 
was given to me—my mother’s anxiety, my father’s steady, unpretend- 
ing kindness—I feel how well I have deserved the sorrows that have 
come to me since then.” 

She paused here, but Gustave did not interrupt her. His interest 
was too profound for any conventional expression. He was listening 
to the story of his future wife’s youth. That there could be any pass- 
age in that history which would hinder him from claiming this woman 
as his wife, was a possibility he did not for a moment contemplate. If 
there were shame involved in the story, as Madame Meynell’s manner 
led him to suppose there must be, so much the worse was it for him, 
since the shame must be his, as she was his. 

“When my father and mother died, I went into Yorkshire to live 
with my married sister. I cannot find words to tell you how kind they 
were to me—my sister and her husband. I had a little money left 
me by my father, and I spent the greater part of it on fine dress, and on 
foolish presents to my sister and her children. I was happier in York- 
shire than I had been in London; for I saw more people, and my life 
seemed gayer and brighter than in the city. One day I saw a gentle- 
man, the brother of a nobleman who lived in the neighbourhood of my 
sister’s house. We met by accident in a field on my brother-in-law’s 
farm, where the gentleman was shooting; and after that he came to the 
house. He had seen my sister before, and made some excuse for re- 
newing his acquaintance. He came very often, and before long he 
asked me to marry him; and I promised to be his wife, with my sister’s 
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knowledge and consent. She loved me so dearly, and was so proud of 
me, out of her dear love, that she saw nothing wonderful in this en- 
gagement, especially as Mr. Kingdon, the gentleman I am speaking of, 
was a younger son, and by no means a rich man.” 

Again she stopped, and waited a little before continuing her story. 
Only by a gentle pressure of the tremulous hand resting on his arm did 
Gustave express his sympathy. 

“TI cannot tell you how happy I was in those days—so bright, so 
brief. I cannot tell you how I loved Montagu Kingdon. When I 
look back to that time of my life, it seems like a picture standing 
out against a background of darkness, with some strange vivid light 
shining upon it. It was arranged between Montagu and my sister 
that we should be married, as soon as his brother, Lord Durnsville, 
had paid his debits. The payment of the debts was an old promise 
of Lord Durnsville’s, and an imprudent marriage on his brother’s part 
might have prevented the performance of it. This is what Montagu 
told my sister Charlotte. She begged him to confide in her husband, 
my kind brother-in-law; but this he refused to do. There came a day 
very soon after this when James Halliday, my brother-in-law, was told 
about Montagu Kingdon’s visits to the farm. He came home, and found 
Mr. Kingdon with us, and there was a dreadful scene between them. 
James forbade Mr. Kingdon ever again to set foot in his house. He 
scolded my sister, he warned me. It was all no use. I loved Montagu 
Kingdon as you say you love me—foolishly, recklessly. I could not 
disbelieve or doubt him. When he told me of his plans for our mar- 
riage, which was to be kept secret until Lord Durnsville had paid his 
debts, I consented to leave Newhall with him, to be married in London. 
If he had asked me for my life, I must have given it to him. And how 
should I disbelieve his promises, when I had lived only amongst people 
who were truth itself? He knew that I had friends in London, and it 
was arranged between us that I was to be married from the house of one 
of them, who had been my girlish companion, and who was now well 
married. I was to write, telling her of my intended journey to town; 
and on the following night I was to leave Newhall secretly with Mon- 
tagu Kingdon. I was to make my peace with my sister and her 
husband after my marriage. How shall I tell you the rest? From 
the first to the last he deceived me. The carriage that was, as I 
believed, to have taken us to London, carried us to Hull. From Hull 
we crossed to Hamburg. TF'rom that time my story is all shame and 
misery. I think my heart broke in the hour in which I discovered 
that I had been cheated. I loved him, and clung to him long after 
I knew him to be selfish and false and cruel. It seemed to be a part 
of my nature to love him. My life was not the kind of life one reads 
of in novels. It was no existence of splendour and luxury and riot, 
but one long struggle with debt and difficulty. We lived abroad—not 
for our pleasure, but because Mr. Kingdon could not venture to appear 
in England. His brother, Lord Durnsville, had never promised to pay 
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his debts. That was a falsehood invented to deceive my sister. For 
seven long weary years I was his slave, a true and faithful slave; his 
nurse in illness, his patient drudge at all times. We had been wander- 
ing about France for two years, when he brought me to Paris; and it 
was here that he first began to neglect me. O, if you could know the 
dreary days and nights I have spent at the hotel on the other side of 
the river, where we lived, you would pity me!” 

“‘ My dear love, my heart is all pity for you,” said Gustave. ‘“ Do 
not tell me any more. I can guess the end of the story. There came 
a day in which neglect gave place to desertion.” 

“Yes; Mr. Kingdon left me one day without a warning word to 
break the blow. I had been waiting and watching for him through 
two weary days and nights, when there came a letter, to tell me he was 
on his way to Vienna with a West-Indian gentleman and his daughter. 
He was to be married to the daughter. It was his poverty, he told me, 
which compelled this step. He advised me to go back to my friends in 
Yorkshire. To go back! As if he did not know that death would be 
easier to me. There was a small sum of money in the letter, on which 
I have lived since that time. When you first met me here, I had not 
long received that letter.” 

This was the end of her story. In the depth of her humiliation she 
dared not lift her eyes to the face of her companion; but she felt his 
hand clasp hers, and knew that he was still her friend. This was all 
she asked of Providence. 

To Gustave Lenoble the story had been unutterably painful. He 
had hoped to hear a tragedy untarnished by shame, and the shame was 
very bitter to him. This woman whom he loved so fondly was no spot- 
less martyr, the victim of inevitable fate, beautiful and sublime in her 
affliction. She was only a weak, vain, village beauty who had suffered 
herself to be lured away from her peaceful home by the falsehoods of a 
commonplace scoundrel. 

The story was common, the shame was common, but it seemed to 
M. Lenoble that the woman by his side was his destiny; and then, 
prompt to the rescue of offended pride, of outraged love—tortured to 
think that she, so distant and pure a creature to him, should have been 
trampled in the dust by another—came the white-winged angel Pity. 
By her weakness, by her humiliation, by the memory of her suffering, 
Pity conjured him to love her so much the more dearly. 

‘* My darling,” he said softly, “it is a very sad story, and you and 
I will never speak of it again. We will bury the memory of Montagu 
Kingdon in the deepest grave that was ever dug for bitter remembrances; 
and we will begin a new life together.” 

This was the end of M. Lenoble’s wooing. He could not speak of 
his love any more while the sound of Montagu Kingdon’s name had but 
lately died away on Susan Meynell’s lips. He had taken her to himself, 
with all her sorrows and sins, in the hour in which he snatched her 
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from death; and between these two there was no need of passionate 
protestations or sentimental rapture. 

M. Lenoble speedily discovered that the law had made no provision 
for the necessities of a chivalrous young student eager to unite himself 
with a friendless foreign woman, who could not produce so much as one 
of the thirty witnesses required to establish her identity. A very little 
consideration showed Gustave that a.marriage between him and Susan 
Meynell in France was an impossibility. He explained this, and asked 
her if she would trust him, as she had trusted Montagu Kingdon. In 
Jersey the marriage might easily be solemnised. Would she go with 
him to Jersey, to stay there so long as the English law required for the 
solemnisation of their union ? 

“Why should you take so much trouble about me ?” said Susan, in 
her low sad voice. ‘You are too good, too generous. I am not worth 
so much care and thought from you.” 

“ Does that mean that you will not trust me, Susanne ?” 

“T would trust you with my life in a desert, thousands of miles 
from the rest of mankind—with a happier life than mine. I have no 
feeling in my heart but love for you, and faith in you.” 

After this the rest was easy. The lovers left the Pension Magnotte 
one bright summer morning, and journeyed to Jersey, where, after a 
fortnight’s sojourn, the English Protestant church united them in the 
bonds of matrimony. 

Susan was a Protestant, Gustave a Catholic, but the difference of 
religion divided them no more than the difference of country. They 
came back to Paris directly after the marriage, and M. Lenoble took a 
very modest lodging for himself and his wife in a narrow street near 
the Pantheon—a fourth story, very humbly furnished. M. Lenoble had 
provided for himself an opportunity of testing the truth of that adage 
which declares that a purse large enough for one is also large enough 
for two. 


CHAPTER IY. 


A DECREE OF BANISHMENT, 


AFTER those stormy emotions which accompany the doing of a des- 
perate deed, there comes in the minds of men a dead calm. The still small 
voice of Wisdom, unheard while Passion’s tempest was raging, whispers 
grave counsel or mild reproof, and Folly, who, seen athwart the storm- 
cloud, sublime in the glare of the lightning, seemed inspiration, veils 
her face in the clear common light of day. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed that with M. Lenoble time and 
reflection brought repentance in their train. It was not so. The love 
which he felt for his English wife was no capricious emotion ; it was a 
passion deep and strong as destiny. The worst that after-thought could 
reveal to him was the fact that the step he had taken was a very des- 
perate one.. Before him lay an awful necessity—the necessity of going 
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to Beaubocage to tell those who loved him how their air-built castles 
had been shattered by this deed of his. 

The letters from Cydalise—nay, indeed, more than one letter from 
his mother, with whom letter-writing was an exceptional business—had 
of late expressed much anxiety. In less than a month the marriage- 
contract would be made ready for his signature. Every hour’s delay 
was a newdishonour. He told his wife that he must go home fora 
few days ; and she prepared his travelling gear, with a sweet, dutiful 
care that seemed to him like the ministration of an angel. 

“ My darling girl, can I ever repay you for the happiness you have 
brought me !” he exclaimed as he watched the slight girlish figure flit- 
ting about the room, busy with the preparations for his journey. 

And then he thought of Madelon Frehlter—commonplace, stiff, and 
unimpressionable—the most conventional of school-girls, heavy in face, 
in figure, in step, in mind even, as it had seemed to him, despite his 
sister’s praises. 

He had been too generous to tell Susan of his engagement, of the 
brilliant prospects he forfeited by his marriage, or the risk which he 
ran of offending his father by that rash step. But to-night, when he 
thought of Madelon’s dulness and commonness, it seemed to him as if 
Susan had in a manner rescued him from a dreadful fate—as maidens 
were rescued from sea-monsters in the days of Perseus and Heracles. 

** Madelon is not unlike a whale,” he thought. “They tell us that 
whales are of a sagacious and amiable temper—and Cydalise was always 
talking of Madelon’s good sense and amiability. I am sure it is quite 
as easy to believe in the unparalleled virtues of the whale as in the 
unparalleled virtues of Madelon Frehlter.”’ 

His valise was packed, and he departed for Beaubocage, after a 
sad and tender parting from his wife. The journey was a long one in 
those days, when no express train had yet thundered across the winding 
Seine, cleaving its iron way through the bosom of fertile Norman val- 
leys. M. Lenoble had ample time for reflection as he jogged along in 
the ponderous diligence ; and his heart grew more and more heavy 
as the lumbering vehicle approached nearer to the town of Vevinord, 
whence he was to make his way to the paternal mansion as best he might. 

He walked to Beaubocage, attended by a peasant lad, who carried 
his portmanteau. The country was very pleasant in the quiet summer 
evening, but conscious guilt oppressed the heart and perplexity dis- 
turbed the mind of M. Gustave Lenoble, and his spirits were in nowise 
elevated by the walk. 

Lights in the lower chambers gleamed dimly athwart the trim 
garden at Beaubocage. One faint, twinkling candle shone in a little 
pepper-castor turret, his sister’s room. The thought of their glad 
welcome smote his heart. How could he shape the words that must 
inform them of their disappointment ? And then he thought of the 
gentle, pensive wife in the Parisian lodging, so grateful for his devo- 
tion, so tender and submissive,—the wife he had rescued from death 
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and eternal condemnation, as it seemed to his pious Catholic mind. 
The thought of this dear one gave him courage. 

“ T owe much to my parents,” he thought to himself, “but not the 
privilege to sell me for money. The marriage they want to bring about 
would be a sordid barter of my heart and my honour.” 

In a few minutes after this he was standing in the little salon 
at Beaubocage, with his mother and sister hanging about him and 
caressing him, his father standing near, less demonstrative, but evi- 
dently well pleased by this unexpected arrival of the son and heir. 

“TI heard thy voice in the hall,” cried Cydalise, “and flew down 
from my room to welcome thee. It seems to me that one can fly on 
these occasions. And how thou art looking well, and how thou art 
handsome, and how I adore thee !” cries the damsel, more ecstatic than 
an English sister on a like occasion. ‘ Dost thou know that we began 
to alarm ourselves about thee? Thy letters became so infrequent, so 
cold. And all the while thou didst plot this surprise for us. Ah, how 
it is sweet to see thee again!” 

And then the mother took up the strain, and anon was spoken the 
dreaded name of Madelon. She too would be glad—she too had been . 
anxious. The prodigal made no answer. He could not speak, his 
heart sank within him, he grew cold and pale; to inflict pain on those 
who loved him was a sharper pain than death. 

** Gustave!” cried the mother in sudden alarm, “ thou growest pale 
—thou art ill!—Look then, Francois, thy son is ill !” 

‘‘ No, mother, I am not ill,” the young man replied gravely. He 
kissed his mother, and put her gently away from him. In all the years 
of her after-life she remembered that kiss, cold as death, for it was the 
farewell kiss of her son. 

“TI wish to speak a few words with you alone, father,” said Gustave. 

The father was surprised, but in no manner alarmed by this request. 
He led the way to his den, a small and dingy chamber, where there 
were some dusty editions of the French classics, and where the master 
of Beaubocage kept accounts and garden-seeds and horse-medicines. 

When they were gone, the mother and sister sat by one of the open 
windows, waiting for them. Without, all was still. Distant lights glim- 
mered through the summer twilight, the lighted windows of Cétenoir. 

“How pleased Madelon will be!” said Cydalise, looking towards 
those glimmering windows. She had really taught herself to believe 
that the demoiselle Frehlter was a most estimable young person ; but 
she would have been glad to find more enthusiasm, more brightness 
and vivacity, in her future sister-in-law. 

The interview between the father and son seemed long to Madame 
Lenoble and Cydalise. The two women were curious—nay, indeed, 
somewhat anxious. 

“I fear he has made debts,” said the mother, “ and is telling thy father 
of his follies. I know not how they are to be paid, unless with the dowry 
of Madelon, and that would seem a dishonourable use of her money.” 
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It was half an hour before any sound broke the stillness of that quiet 
house. Twilight had thickened into night, when there came a banging 
of doors and heavy footsteps in the hall. The door of the salon was 
opened, and M. Lenoble came in alone. At the same moment the outer 
door closed heavily. 

M. Lenoble went straight to the open window and closed the 
Venetian shutters. He went from thence to the second window, the 
shutters whereof he fastened carefully, while the women stared at him 
wonderingly, for it was not his habit to perform this office. 

“T am shutting out a vagabond,” he said, in a cold, cruel voice. 

“‘ Where is Gustave ?” cried the mother alarmed.—“ He is gone.” 

“ But he is coming back, is he not, directly ?” 

“ Never while I live!” answered M. Lenoble. “ He has married an 
English adventuress, and is no longer any son of mine.” 





Hook the Second. 
DOWNHILL. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FATE OF SUSAN LENOBLE, 


SEVEN years after that miserable summer night at Beaubocage on 
which Gustave Lenoble was disowned by his father, a man and woman, 
with a boy five years of age, were starving in a garret amongst the house- 
tops and chimneys of Rouen. In the busy city these people lived lonely 
as in a forest, and were as securely hidden from the eyes of all who had 
ever known them. The man—haggard, dying—cherished a pride that 
had grown fiercer as the grip of poverty tightened upon him. The 
woman lived only for her husband and her child. 

The man was Gustave Lenoble. The world had gone ill with him 
since he cast his destiny into the lap of the woman he loved. In all 
these years no olive-bearing dove had spanned the gulf that yawned 
between the prodigal and his father. The seigneur of Beaubocage had 
been marble. A narrow-minded old man, living his narrow life, and 
nursing one idea with fanatical devotion, was of all men the least likely 
to forgive. Vain had been the tears and entreaties of mother and sister. 
The doors of that joyless dwelling on the fertile flats beyond Vevinord 
were sealed against the offender with a seal not to be broken, even had 
he come thither to plead for pardon, which he did not. 

“My father would have sold me as negro slaves are sold /a-bas,” he 
said on those rare occasions when he opened his old wounds, which were 
to the last unhealed ; “I am glad that I escaped the contemptible barter.” 

He was in very truth glad. Poverty and hardship seemed to him 
easier to bear than the dreary prosperity of Céotenoir and a wife he 
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could not have loved. The distinguishing qualities of this man’s mind 
were courage and constancy. There are such noble souls born into 
the world, some to shine with lustre supernal, many to burn and die 
in social depths, obscure as ocean’s deepest cavern. 

In his love for the woman he had chosen, Gustave Lenoble never 
wavered. He worked for her, he endured for her, he hoped against 
hope, for her sake; and it was only when bodily strength failed that 
this nameless foot-soldier began to droop and falter in life’s bitter battle. 
Things had gone ill with him. He had tried his fate as an advocate in 
Paris, in Caen, in Rouen—but clients would not come. He had been a 
clerk, now in one counting-house, now in another, and Susan and he 
had existed, somehow, during the seven years of their married life. 

They clung to each other with affection that seemed to grow withevery 
new sorrow ; nor did love exhibit any inclination to spread his wings and 
take flight from the window, though poverty came in every day at the 
door, and sat by the hearth, a familiar companion and an inevitable guest. 

The mother and sister contrived to help this poor castaway with the 
veriest scrapings of a miserly household. The old man, soured by his 
great disappointment, grew sordid and covetous with increasing years, 
and the lives of the women were hard and hopeless. By little cheats, and 
petty contrivances, and pitiful falsifications of financial statements, they 
managed to scrape together a few louis now and then for the struggling 
exile ; and to do this was the sole delight of their patient lives. They 
contrived also to correspond secretly with Gustave, and were informed 
of the birth of his son. 

“Ah, if thou couldst see how beautiful he is,” wrote the father, 
“this child of pure and true love, thou wouldst no longer regret my 
breach of faith with Madelon Frehlter. I knew not, until now, how 
like infant-children are to angels. I knew not how true to nature are 
the angels in the pictures of Raffaelle and Murillo. Thou knowest the 
print of Murillo’s Assumption ; the picture is in the Louvre. If thou 
canst remember that picture, dear mother, thou hast but to recall the 
face of one of the cherubim about the feet of our Lady, and thou hast the 
portrait of my boy. He opens his eyes, and looks at me as I write. Ah! 
that he and I and my Susanne were with thee in the little salon at Beau- 
bocage,—my sister, Susanne, you, and I, united round this darling’s cradle! 
He has been born in poverty, but his birth has made us very happy.” 

The sentiment of this letter was no spurious or transient feeling. 
For this child Gustave Lenoble evinced an unchanging fondness. It 
was indeed no part of his nature to change. The little one was his com- 
fort in affliction, his joy during every brief interval of prosperity. When 
the battle was well-nigh fought, and he began to feel himself beaten, 
his chief anxieties, his ever-returning fears, were for his wife and child. 

To Susan the thought of parting from him was a despair too deep 
for tears. She would have been something less than woman if she had 
not loved her husband with more than common affection. She watched 
the change that illness brought in the frank face, the stalwart figure ; 
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and little by little the awful truth came home to her. The hour was 
at hand in which she must lose him. 

‘If you could have rest, Gustave, better medical advice, more com- 
forts, you would soon be strong again. I am sure your father would 
not refuse to forgive you now. Write to him, dearest. Go back to Beau- 
bocage, and let your mother and sister nurse you. I will stay here with 
the little one. It shall be forgotten that you have a wife and child.” 

“No, dear one; I will not desert you, even for a day, to buy back 
my father’s love. I would rather be here, with you, than in the plea- 
santest home without you. But we must face the future, Susanne; we 
must be brave and wise, for the little one’s sake. You are not so strong 
that you can afford to trust blindly in your power to protect him by and 
by. I have written a letter to my father. He has proved himself a 
hard man to me, cruel and obdurate beyond all my fears; but I know 
he is not altogether heartless. When I am dead, you will take the 
letter in one hand, the child in the other, and go to Beaubocage. I 
believe he will adopt the boy, and that the little one will give him the 
comfort and happiness he hoped from me. He must be very lonely ; 
and I cannot doubt that his heart will melt when he sees the child’s 
face, and hears that he has no longer a son. As for yourself, my poor 
girl, I see for you no hope except in the old Yorkshire home, and the 
friends you fear to see again.” 

*‘T no longer fear them,” said his wife, with unwonted energy. “I 
could not go to them seven years ago ; but I can go to them as your wife.” 

“ Ah, thank God, the poor name is worth something for you.” 

‘Yes, dear; and I will go back to them: to-morrow.” —“ To-morrow!” 

“To-morrow, Gustave. I have been selfish and cruel to delay so 
long. The old dread of seeing my sister’s reproachful face has been 
strong enough to hold me back, when a little courage might have en- 
abled me to help you. The burden has been all on you, and I have 
done nothing. O, what a wretch I must have been to sit idly by and 
see you suffer, and make no effort to help you!” 

** But, my darling, you have not been idle. You have been the dear- 
est and most industrious of wives, and have helped me to bear my burden. 
You have done more, dear—you have made my burden pleasant to me.” 

**T will try to lighten it, Gustave,” cried Susan, with excitement. 
“OQ, why, why did I never try before! My sister and her husband are 
well off—rich perhaps. If they are still living, if no cruel changes have 
come to pass at Newhall, they could help us with a little money. They 
might even give usa home. I will start for England to-morrow.” 

“Nay, my dear, you are not strong enough to travel so far alone. 
It seems, indeed, a happy thought this of your rich relations; but you 
must not undertake such a journey. You might write.” 

“No, Gustave, I will trust to no letter; I will go. It will be no 
pain for me to humble myself for your sake. I will go straight to my 
sister. I know what a tender compassionate heart it is that I shall 
appeal to.” 
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There was much discussion; but Susan was resolute. To scrape 
together the money for the journey, she made efforts that were heroic 
in a nature so weak as hers. She went to the Monte de Piété with the 
last of her little treasures,—that one dear trinket to which she had 
clung even when hunger was at the door,—the gimmal, or alliance, 
ring, that Gustave had placed upon her finger before God’s altar,—the 
double symbolic circlet which bore on one side her name, on the other 
her husband’s. This dearest ofall her possessions she surrendered for a 
few francs, to make up the sum needful for her journey. 

What it cost her to do this, what it cost her to tear herself away 
from her sick husband and her only child, who shall say? There are 
pangs that cannot be counted, agonies that will come within no calcu- 
lation—the infinite of pain. She went. Two kind souls, a labourer 
and his wife, lodgers in the same garret-story, promised to care for and 
help the invalid and child. There is no desolation in which a child 
will not find a friend. 

The journey was long and fatiguing ; the anguish of her poor aching 
heart almost too much for endurance ; a heart so heavy that even hope 
could scarce flutter it. It was dull damp weather, though in the middle 
of summer. The solitary traveller caught cold on the journey, and 
arrived in London in a high fever. Ill, faint, and helpless, the great 
city seemed to her unspeakably dismal—most stony of all stony-hearted 
mothers, to this wretched orphan. She could go no farther than the 
darksome city-inn where the coach from Southampton brought her. 
She had come wid Havre. Here she sank prostrate, and had barely 
sufficient strength to write an incoherent letter to her sister, Mrs. Hal- 
liday, of Newhall farm, near Huxter’s Cross, Yorkshire. 

The sister came as fast as the fastest coach on the great Northern 
road could carry her. There was infinite joy in that honest sisterly 
heart over this one sinner’s repentance. Fourteen years had gone by 
since the young city-bred beauty had fled with that falsest of men, 
and most hardened of profligates, Montagu Kingdon ; and tidings from 
Susan were unlooked for and thrilling as a message from the grave. 

Alas for the adverse fate of Susan Meynell! The false step of her 
youth had set her for ever wrong upon life’s highway. When kind 
Mrs. Halliday came, Gustave Lenoble’s wife was past her help; wan- 
dering in her mind; a girl again, but newly run away from her peaceful 
home ; and with no thought save of remorse for her misdeeds. 

The seven years of her married life seemed to have faded out of her 
mind. She raved of Montagu Kingdon’s baseness, of her own folly, her 
vain regret, her yearning for pardon ; but of the dying husband in the 
garret at Rouen she uttered no word. And so, with her weary head 
upon her sister’s breast, she passed away, her story untold, no wedding- 
ring on her wasted finger to bear witness that she died an honest man’s 
wife ; no letters or papers in her poor little trunk to throw light on the 
fourteen years in which she had been a castaway. 

Mrs. Halliday stayed in London to see the wanderer laid in the quiet 
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city churchyard where her family rested, and where for her was chosen 
an obscure corner in which she might repose forgotten and unknown. 

But not quite nameless. Mrs. Halliday could not leave the grave 
unmarked by any record of the sister she had loved. The stone above 
the grave of Gustave’s wife bore her maiden name, and the comforting 
familiar text about the one sinner who repenteth. 


CHAPTER II. 
FORGIVEN TOO LATE, 


For a week of long days and longer nights there was no step sounded 
on the stair, no opening or shutting of a door in the old dilapidated 
house where he lay languishing on the brink of an open grave, that did 
not move Gustave Lenoble with a sudden emotion of hope. But the 
footsteps came and went, the doors were opened and shut, again and 
again, and the traveller so waited, so hoped for, did not return. 

The boy—the brave, bright son, who seemed to inherit all that was 
noblest and best in his father’s nature—pined for his mother. The man 
endured a martyrdom worse than the agony of Damiens, the slow tor- 
tures of La Barre. What had befallen her? ‘That she could desert 
him or his child was a possibility that never shaped itself in his mind. 
That drop of poison was happily wanting in his cup; and the bitterness 
of death was sweet compared to the scorpion-sting of such a supposition. 

She did not return. Calamity in some shape had overtaken her— 
calamity dire as death ; for with life and reason, she could not have 
failed to send some token, some tidings, to those she loved. The sick 
man waited a week after the day on which he had begun to expect her 
return. At the end of that time he rose, with death in his face, and 
went out to look for her—to look for her in Rouen, for her whom the 
instinct of his heart told him was far away from that city: as far as 
death from life. He went to the Cour des Messageries, and loitered 
and waited amidst the bustle of arriving and departing diligences, with 
a half-imbecile hope that she would alight from one of them. The tra- 
vellers came and went, pushing and hustling him in their selfish haste. 
When night came he went back to his garret. All was quiet. The boy 
slept with the children of his good neighbour, and was comforted by the 
warmth of that strange hearth. 

Gustave lit his candle, a last remaining morsel. 

“You will last my time, friend,” he said with a wan smile. 

He seated himself at the little table, pushed aside the medicine-bot- 
tles, searched for a stray sheet of letter-paper, and then began to write. 

He wrote to his mother, telling her that death was at hand, and that 
the time had come in which she must succour her son’s orphan child. 
With this he enclosed a letter to his father—that letter of which he had 
spoken to his wife, and which had been written in the early days of his 
illness. This packet he directed to Madame Lenoble, at Beaubocage. 
There was no longer need for secrecy. 
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“When those letters are delivered, I shall be past blame and past 
forgiveness,” he thought. 

In the morning he was dead. 

The neighbours posted the letter. The neighbours comforted and 
protected the child for two days; and then there came a lady, very sad, 
very quiet, who wept bitterly in the stillness of that attic-chamber where 
Gustave Lenoble lay; and who afterwards, with a gentle calmness of 
manner that was very sweet to see, made all necessary arrangements for 
a humble, but not a mean or ignominious, funeral. ; 

“‘ He was my brother,” she said to the good friends of the neighbour- 
ing garret. ‘“ We did our best to help him, my mother and I; but we 
little thought how bitterly he wanted help. The brave heart would not 
suffer us to know that.” 

And then she thanked them with much tenderness for their charity 
to the dead man; and with these good people she went on foot through 
the narrow streets of the city to see her brother laid in his grave. 

Until this was done, the mournful lady, who was not yet thirty years 
of age and of a placid nun-like beauty, abandoned herself to no tran- 
sport of love for her orphan nephew; but when that last office of affection 
had been performed, she took the little one on her knees, and folded him 
to her breast, and gave him her heart, as she had given it long ago to 
his father ; for this gentle unselfish creature was one who must needs 
have some shrine at which to offer her daily sacrifice of self. Already 
she was beginning to think how the orphan was to be cared for, and the 
widow also, for whose return she looked daily. 

For the return of Susan Lenoble, Cydalise waited at Rouen several 
days after the funeral. She had, happily, an old schoolfellow comfort- 
ably established in the city; and in the house of this old friend she 
found a home. No one but her mother and this friend, whom she could 
trust, knew of the business that had brought her from Beaubocage. In 
seven years the father had never uttered his only son’s name; in all the 
seven years that name had never been spoken in his hearing. 

When three weeks had gone by since the departure of Susan for 
England, all hope of her return was abandoned by Mademoiselle Le- 
noble and the neighbours who had known the absent woman. 

“She had the stamp of death on her face when she went away,” said 
the labourer’s wife, “as surely as it was on him that she left. I told 
her she had no strength for the journey ; but she would go: there was 
no moving her from that. She had rich friends 4-bas, who might help 
her husband. It was for that she went. That thought seemed to give 
her a kind of fever, and the strength of fever.” ., 

“ And there has come no letter—nothing ?” 

“ Nothing, mademoiselle.” 

On this, Cydalise determined to return to Beaubocage. She could 
not well leave the child longer on the hands of these friendly people, 
even by paying for his maintenance, which she insisted on doing, though 
they would fain have shared their humble pot-d-feu and coarse loaf with 
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him unrecompensed. She determined on a desperate step. She would 
take her brother’s orphan child back with her, and leave the rest to Pro- 
vidence—to the chance of some sudden awakening of natural affection in 
a heart that had long languished in a kind of torpor that was almost death. 

The little fellow pined sadly for those dear familiar faces, those ten- 
der soothing voices, that had vanished so suddenly from his life. But 
the voice of his aunt was very sweet and tender, and had a tone that re- 
called the father who was gone. With this kind aunt he left Rouen in 
the lumbering old vehicle that plied daily betwixt that city and Vevinord. 

“Thou canst call me Cydalise for a while, my little one,” she said to 
him; for she did not wish the child to proclaim the relationship between 
them yet awhile. 

Ah, what bitter tears the two women shed over the soft fair curls of 
that little head, when they had the boy all to themselves in the turret- 
chamber at Beaubocage, on whose white walls the eyes of Cydalise had 
opened almost every morning of her pure eventless life! 

“Why dost thou cry so, madame ?” the child asked of his grand- 
mother, as she held him in her arms, kissing and weeping over him ; 
“and what have they done with my father—and mamma too? She 
went away one day, but she told me that she would come back, so 
quickly, ah, so quickly! and the days passed, and they shut papa in his 
room, and would not let me go to him; and mamma did not come, 
though I asked the Blessed Virgin to send her back to me.” 

“ Dear child, thy father and mother are in a brighter place than this 
hard world, where they had so much sorrow,’’ Madame Lenoble an- 
swered gently. 

“ Yes, they were often sorry,” mumured the boy thoughtfully. “It 
was because of money; but then, when there was no money, mamma 
cried and kissed me, and kissed papa, and the good papa kissed us both, 
and somehow it always ended in happiness.” 


Frangois Lenoble was, happily, absent on this day of tribulation. 
The women took their fill of sorrow, but it was sorrow mingled with a 
strange bitter sweetness that was almost joy. The seigneur of Beau- 
bocage had gone to dine, as he still often did, with his old friend Baron 
Frehlter; for the breach of faith which had caused a lifelong disunion of 
father and son had not divided the two proprietors. Nay, indeed, the 
Baron had been generous enough to plead the cause of the castaway. 

“A man cannot dispose at will of his affections, my friend,” he 
urged ; “and it was more generous in your son to break faith with my 
daughter before marriage than after.” 

Mademoiselle Frehlter had not broken her heart on account of her 
lover’s falsehood. She had been sufficiently indignant on the occa- 
sion, and had been more impatient of her mother’s pet priest and pet 
poodle during the brief period in which she wore the willow. She had 
recovered her good-humour, however, on being wooed by a young 
subaltern in a cavalry regiment, stationed at Vevinord, the offshoot of 
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a grander house than that of Lenoble, and whose good looks and good 
lineage had ultimately prevailed with the Baron. That gentleman had 
by no means too good an opinion of the son-in-law thus forced upon 
him ; but peace was the highest good (with unlimited tobacco) to which 
his germanic soul aspired ; and for the sake of peace in the present, he 
was content to hazard his daughter’s happiness in the fature. 

* That is very brilliant,” he said of M. Paul de Nérague, the young 
lieutenant of light cavalry; “but it is not solid, like Gustave. Your 
son is honest, candid; a brave heart. It was for that I would have 
given him Madelon. But it is Providence which disposes of us, as our 
good father St. Velours tells us often; and one must be content. Young 
Nérague pleases my daughter, and I must swallow him, though for me 
he smells too strong of the barracks: ga flaire la caserne, mon ami.” 

That odour of the barracks which distinguished the sub-lieutenant 
Paul de Nérague became more odious after his marriage with the 
virtuous Madelon, when he was established—miché, as he himself called 
it—in very comfortable, though somewhat grusome, apartments at 
Cétenoir. His riotous deportment, his hospitable disposition, as dis- 
played in the frequent entertainment of his brothers-in-arms at the 
expense of his father-in-law, his Don-Juan-like demeanour in relation 
to the housemaids and kitchen-wenches of the chateau, innocent enough 
in the main, but on that account so much the more audacious, struck 
terror to the hearts of Madame Frehlter and her daughter, and the 
elder lady was much gratified by that thirst for foreign territory which 
carried the greater part of the French army and the regiment of the 
vivacious Paul to the distant wilds of Algeria. 

The virtuous Madelon was too stolid to weep for her husband. But 
even her stolidity was not proof against the fiery influence of jealousy, 
and, waking and sleeping, her visions were of veiled damsels of Orient 
assailing the too inflammable heart of Lieutenant de Nérague. 

The young officer was yet absent at that period in which Cydalise 
returned from Rouen with her brother’s child. 


The little boy was sleeping peacefully in a cot beside his aunt’s 
bed (it had been his father’s cot thirty years ago) when Francois Lenoble 
returned from Cétenoir that night. 

It was not till the next day that he saw the child. He had been 
making his usual morning’s round in the gardens and orchards, when 
he came into the salon, and saw the little boy seated near his grand- 
mother’s chair, playing with some dominoes. Something—perhaps the 
likeness to his dead son—the boy’s black clothes, for Cydalise had con- 
trived to dress him in decent mourning—struck suddenly on the old 
man’s heart. ‘“ Who is that boy?” he asked, with a strange earnestness. 

“Your son Gustave’s only child,” answered his wife gently,—“ his 
orphan child.” 

Francois Lenoble looked at her, and from her to the boy; tried to 
speak, but could not; beckoned the child, and then dropped heavily 
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into a.chair and sobbed aloud. Until this moment no one had ever 
seen him shed a tear for the son he had put away from his home—and, 
as it had seemed, from his heart. Not by one sigh, not by one mournful 
utterance of the familiar name, had he betrayed the depth of that wound 
which he had endured, silently, obstinately, in all these years. 

They suffered him to bemoan his dead son, unhindered by stereo- 
typed consolations. ‘The two women stood by, and pitied him in silence. 
The little boy stared wonderingly, and at last crept up to the sorrow- 
stricken father. ‘ Why do you cry, poor old man?” he asked. ‘ You 
have not lost your papa and mamma, as I have lost mine, have you? 
I want to stay with you and be your little boy, please. She told me to 
say that,’ he added, pointing to Cydalise.—“ And I have said it right, 
haven’t I?’ he asked of the same lady.—‘“I think I shall love you, 
because you are like my papa, only older and uglier,” the little one 
concluded, with angelic candour. 

The seigneur of Beaubocage dried his tears with an effort. Beau- 
bocage—Cétenoir. Ah, me, what empty sounds those two once magic 
names seemed to him now that his son’s life had been sacrificed to so 
paltry an ambition, so sordid a passion, so vile and grovelling a desire! 
He took the boy on his knee, and kissed him tenderly. His thoughts 
bridged-over a chasm of five-and-twenty years, as his lips pressed that 
fair young brow; and it was his own son—the son whom he had dis- 
owned—whose soft hair was mingling itself now with the gray bristles 
on his rugged chin. 

** My child,” he murmured softly, “the fear is that I shall love thee 
too well, and be to thee as much too weakly indulgent as I was wickedly 
stern to thy father. Anything is easier to humanity than justice.” 

This was said to himself rather than to the boy. 

“Tell me thy name, little one,” he asked presently, after a few 
moments’ pensive meditation. 

‘‘T have two names, monsieur.” 

“Thou must call me grandfather. And the two names ?” 

“ Francois Gustave.” 

“‘T shall call thee Gustave.” 

** But papa always called me Francois, and mamma said it was the 
name of a cruel man; but papa said he loved the name—” 

“ Ah, no more, little one!” cried the lord of Beauboeage suddenly ; 
“thou knowest not with what dagger-thrusts thou dost pierce this poor 
old heart.” 

CuapTer III. 
GUSTAVE THE SECOND. 


THE little Gustave grew and flourished. Such love was lavished on 
him as rarely falls to the lot of children, though the spring of many 
lives may be rich in love’s pure white blossom. The existence of this 
child seemed all happiness. He brought hope, and a sense of atone- 
ment, and all sweet things, to the quiet family of Beaubocage ; and as 
he grew from childhood to boyhood, from boyhood to manhood, it 
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seemed to that household as if the first Gustave of their love had never 
been taken from them. That Orphic fable of Zagreus repeats itself in 
many households. For the one bright creature lost, another is given ; 
and then comes a time when it is almost difficult to separate the image 
of the missing one from the dear substitute who so nearly fills his place. 

Francois Lenoble and wife enjoyed a green old age, and the affec- 
tion of their grandson made the cup of life sweet for them to the very 
dregs. There are, happily, some natures which indulgence cannot injure ; 
some luxuriant flowers which attain strength as well as beauty under 
the influence of these tropical heats of affection. Gustave the second 
possessed all the noble qualities of Gustave the first. Frank, generous, 
brave, constant, affectionate, light-hearted, he shone on the failing eyes 
of his kindred radiant as a young Apollo, brave as a mortal Hercules. 

Those things which the ignorant heart has at some time so passionately 
desired are apt to be granted when the desire has grown somewhat cold 
and dead. Thus it was with the ambition of Francois Lenoble. He 
lived to see the lands of Cotenoir and Beaubocage united in the person 
of his grandson, who married Clarice, the only surviving child of M. and 
Madame de Nérague. Two sons and a daughter had been born at Cdte- 
noir; but the sons withered and faded in early boyhood, and even the 
daughter, though considered a flourishing plant in that poor garden of 
weakling blossoms, was but a fragile creature. 

The old people at Beaubocage survived the seigneur and chitelaine 
of Cétenoir by some years, and survived also the fiery lieutenant, who 
fell in Algeria without having attained his captaincy, or added any 
military renown to the good old name of De Nérague. 

Francois saw his grandson established at Cétenoir before he died. 
He expired with his hand in that of Gustave, whom, in the half-con- 
sciousness of that last hour, he mistook for the son he had disowned. 

“What door was that that shut ?” he asked in an eager whisper. 
“Who said I turned my son out of doors—my only son? It’s false! 
I couldn’t have done it! Hark! there’s the door shutting again! It 
sounds like the door of a tomb.” 

After this he dozed a little, and woke with a smile on his face. 

“T have been dreaming of thy father, Gustave,” he said calmly. “I 
thought that I saw him with a light shining in his face, and that he 
kissed and forgave me.” 

This was the end. The faithful wife was not slow to follow her 
husband to the grave, and there was now only a placid maiden lady at 
Beaubocage, Mademoiselle Cydalise Lenoble, whom everyone within ten 
leagues of Vevinord knew and loved. <A lay Abbess, a Sister of Mercy 
in all save the robes ; a tender creature, who lived only to do good. 


Ten years passed, and M. Lenoble of Cétenoir was a widower, with 
two fair young daughters at a convent-school on the outskirts of Vevi- 
nord, and a boisterous son at an academy in Rouen. Gustave had never 
followed any profession ; the lands of Beaubocage secured him a com- 
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petence, so prudently had the small estate been managed by the kindred 
who adored him. His marriage had given him fortune. He had no 
need of trade or profession. His life was laid out for him like a prim 
Dutch flower-garden. He was to live at Cédtenoir, and look after his 
estate, and smoke his pipe, as Baron Frehlter had done, and be a good 
husband to his wife, a kind father to his children. This latter part of 
his duty came natural to M. Lenoble. It was not in him to be other- 
wise than kind to women and children. His invalid wife praised him 
as a model of marital perfection. It was Gustave who wheeled her sofa 
from one room to another, Gustave who prepared her medicines, Gus- 
tave whose careful hands adjusted curtains and portiéres. The poor 
woman lived and died believing herself the happiest of wives. She 
mistook kindness fer love. 

M. Lenoble bore his wife’s demise with Christian calmness. He was 
sorry that the fragile creature should have been taken so early from the 
pleasant home that was hers by right, but of passionate grief, or dreary 
sense of irreparable loss, there was none in that manly heart. There 
were times when the widower reproached himself for this want of feel- 
ing; but in very truth Madame Lenoble, jewne, had lived and died 
a nonentity. Her departure left no empty place; even her children 
scarcely missed her. The father was all-in-all. 

Gustave had married at twenty years of age. He was twenty-nine 
when his wife died. His eldest daughter, Clarice, eight ; his second, 
Madelon, seven; the boy, a spoilt young dog of five, not yet despatched 
to the great school at Rouen. 

But in ’65 Mademoiselle Clarice was fifteen years of age, and a very 
charming performer on the pianoforte, as the good nuns at the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart, at Vevinord, told the father. Mademoiselle 
Madelon was looking forward to her fourteenth anniversary, and she 
too was a very pretty pianist, and altogether a young prodigy of learn- 
ing and goodness, as the nuns told the master of Cétenoir. The demoi- 
selles of Cétenoir stood high in the estimation of pupils and mistress ; 
they were a kind of noblesse ; and the simple-minded superioress spoke 
of these young persons with some pride when she described her estab- 
lishment to a stranger. It was a very comfortable little colony, a small 
world enclosed by high walls. The good mothers who taught and che- 
rished the children were for the greater part ladies of superior and even 
exalted station ; and there was a gentleness, a tenderness in their care for 
these young lambs not always to be insured by the payment of an annual 
stipend. It must be ccnfessed that-the young lambs were apt to be 
troublesome, and required a good deal of watching. To the eye of the 
philosopher that convent school would have afforded scope for curious 
study ; for it is singular to discover what exceptional vices the youthful 
mind can develop from its inner consciousness, in homes as pure as this. 
There were black sheep even in the convent of the Sacré Coeur, damsels 
marked with a sign that meant “ dangerous.” 

Happily for Gustave Lenoble, his daughters were amongst the 
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brightest and the purest of those girl-graduates. They gave him no 
trouble, except when they asked him for a home. 

“ Tt seems so dull and dreary at Cétenoir, papa,” they said, “ though 
you are always so kind. It doesn’t seem like home. Beaubocage is 
more home-like. At Cétenoir, when you are out, there is no one to 
talk to ; and we have no little parties, no excursions into the country, 
none of those pleasures which the other girls have during the holidays.” 

This was the gist of the lamentations of Mademoiselles Clarice and 
Madelon ; and the father knew not how to supply the mysterious some- 
thing which was wanting to make Cétenoir a pleasant home. The 
girls could complain of no restraint, or pine for no indulgence, since 
their father was always prompt to gratify every whim. But there was 
some element of happiness wanting, nevertheless; and M. Lenoble per- 
ceived that it was so. The life at Cétenoir was desultory, straggling ; 
an existence of perpetual dawdling ; a life of shreds and patches, half- 
formed resolutions, projects begun and broken off in the middle. The 
good genius, the household angel, order, was wanting in that mansion. 
There was waste, dirt, destruction of all kinds, in the rambling old 
chiteau ; old servants, too weak or too lazy to work; old tradesmen, 
presuming on old-established habits of imposition, unquestioned so 
long as to have become a right—for the feudal system of fine and for- 
feiture has only changed hands. The power still flourishes, only it is 
the villein who takes tithe of his lord. 

The servants at Cétenoir had gone their own ways with but little 
interference since the death of Madame de Nérague, which occurred two 
years before that of her daughter, Clarice Lenoble. Poor invalid Clarice 
had been quite unable to superintend her household ; and since her 
death Mademoiselle Cydalise had been too feeble of health to assume 
any authority in her nephew’s establishment, even if the household of 
Cétenoir would have submitted to interference from Beaubocage, which 
in all likelihood they would not. 

Thus it happened that things had taken their own course at the 
chateau, and the course had been somewhat erratic. There is nothing 
so costly as muddle, and Gustave Lenoble had of late begun to perceive 
that he had the maximum of expense with the minimum of comfort. 
Meanwhile the kind old aunt at Beaubocage gave her nieces much 
valuable advice against the time when they should be old enough to 
assume the management of their father’s house. The sweet unselfish 
lady of Beaubocage had indeed undergone hard experience in the acquire- 
ment of the domestic art. Heaven and her own memory alone recorded 
those scrapings and pinchings and nice calculations of morsels by which 
she had contrived to save a few pounds for her outcast brother. Such 
sordid economics show but poorly on earth; but it is probable that in 
the mass of documentary evidence which goes before the Great Judge, 
Mademoiselle Lenoble’s account-book will be placed on the right side. 





